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REMINISCENCES OF A SALESMAN. 


BY J. CLYDE OSWALD. 


WAS a printer once myself,” 
he said, as he knocked the 
ashes from his cigar and set- 
tled himself comfortably in a 
chair; ‘‘ but, say, setting type 
isn’t in it with selling it. I 
had hard work to get away 
from the case, though. If I 
hadn’t had some money left 

me I guess I might be there yet. It was hard work 

getting a job as a salesman. They all wanted a 

man with experience. 

‘Finally I got a job selling presses. The first 
one I sold went pretty easy. I sent in the order by 
wire and they filled it that night. The old man 
was mad when he came in the next day and found 
the press had gone, for he said the price was $150 
too low. No wonder the customer was in a hurry 
for the machine. But I got even on the next man, 
for I soaked him $175 more than the regular price. 
He was new to the business. The extra $25 was a 
peace offering to the old man. He didn’t kick any 
about that. 

‘*T got tired of the road and came back to the 
city and tried to sell type on commission. I heard 
about a new paper that was about to be started and 
I got hold of the man who was to be foreman and 
gave him $100 to turn the order over tome. They 
set up the first issue of that paper, but it was never 
printed, and the house had to take the outfit back 
again. I didn’t get any commission and I didn’t 
get back my hundred either. The foreman said I 
hadn’t given it to him. He was a bird. 

‘* Well, I heard about another paper that was to 
be started ‘soon—a daily paper this time. The 
foreman offered me the order for $300, but I was 
too foxy for him. I said ‘No, I will give you ten 
per cent of the amount instead — after it is paid.’ 





And — what do you think ?— that order amounted 
to $22,000 — cash, too. Say, I was sick for a week. 

‘“'Then I tried my hand at selling ink. I took 
around a sample can of our best job black to a lot 
of offices, and a week or so later followed them up 
to see if I couldn’t get some orders. One man 
nearly threw me out of his place. He said they 
had spoiled a fine job with the sample I left, and 
that I was the last man in the world he would ever 
buy from. About two months afterward I heard 
he had hired a new pressman, and I thought I would 
drop in to see him again. He was so apologetic 
when I went in I couldn’t help borrowing a dollar 
from him. He had found my sample can of ink 
stuck away in a corner and it had never been 
opened. 

‘* At another office up town I worked around 
the boss of the place until I got him to give mea 
good-sized order for book ink. A few days after it 
was delivered I received a short letter from him 
telling me to come and take the ink away. I went 
to see him and, say, wasn’t he mad. He said it was 
‘lumpy’ and they couldn’t do anything with it. 
He took me to his pressroom and showed it to me. 
Sure enough, it was full of little lumps which, 
when I looked at them closely, seemed to me to be 
fine pieces of roller composition. It was about 
closing time when I got there, and I fooled around 
in one way and another until the men had gone 
home. Then I put the head back into the keg and 
turned it over and took out the bottom. ‘There 
weren’t any little lumps there, and you ought to 
have seen the old man open his eyes. I found a 
number of fountains with ink in them on the 
presses, and I took it out and put my ink in instead 
and left it there. ‘The old man was down early the 
next morning, and you can wager your hat he kept 
his eye on the pressroom. After the presses had 
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been running an hour or so, he asked his foreman 
how the work was coming on. ‘The foreman said, 
‘All right, now they had decent ink again,’ and 
then the boss told him he could put on his coat and 
go out and hunt up a new job. 

‘* Well, I got to selling so much ink my firm 
wore out its plant trying to keep up with orders, 
and I went back to selling printing machinery on 
the road again, where Iam now. But it ain’t pos- 
sible to do much in that line any more. The pro- 
prietors of the print shops know as much as you 
do these days, and you’ve got to do about as they 
say. A man in a town up the state wrote to the 
house a little while ago that he wanted to buy a 
new press, and they sent me to see him. He had 
an old press he wanted to trade in, and he told his 
office boy to take me out to his pressroom and show 
ittome. After watching it run a while I came to 
the conclusion I could let him have the new press 
for his old one and $850. I went back to his office 
and he called out as I entered, ‘ Did you see it ?’ 
I said ‘Yes.’ Then he said: ‘Well, I'll tell you 
what I’ll do. I'll give you that press and an even 
thousand dollars for the new press.’ It staggered 
me a little, of course, but I managed to say, ‘Is 
that the best you'll do?’ He said it was, and so 
we fixed it up at that price. When I was going out 
he said: ‘That’s the only way to buy a press.’ ” 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
DISPLAY COMPOSITION. 
BY J. H. Ss. 
NE of the causes which aid in the depreciation 
of the value of the ad. compositor, and, 
incidentally, of the business, is the disposition to 
underestimate the value of instructions, and to 
ignore them unless proofs are demanded. ‘The 
usual claim that the work has been done much 
neater than would have been possible if directions 
had been closely followed has no weight with the 
advertiser, and is not usually the real reason for 
failure to observe instructions. Careless or unin- 
telligent scanning of the copy, technical difficulties, 
etc., are more often the cause. The demand for 
speed is also a factor, and when it is carried to 
extremes all other considerations are cast aside 
and thought concentrated on the devising of easy 
methods. 

No class of printing is more deserving of proper 
treatment than advertisements, and none in which 
the relative value of good and bad work is more 
pronounced. If tests could be made which would 


give the actual financial results respectively of good, 
bad and indifferent work, it is safe to say the effect 
would prepare patrons to pay for and demand the 
best, and enable employers to grant the time neces- 
sary in the execution. 

In so far as the following of instructions is con- 
cerned, everyone should receive the same attention. 
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The inexperienced advertiser knows what he de- 
sires placed most prominently before the public, 
and if he should have any peculiar ideas which he is 
willing to pay for, they should be respected. 

When copy is furnished without marks to guide 
in its display, the compositor should view it in the 
light of an advertiser and treat it strictly with a 
view to utility. Any artistic effects which do not 
add to its money-earning power should be avoided. 

The intention or object of the advertiser should 
receive careful consideration before any plan of 
display is decided upon. It is not wise to hastily 
conclude that the copy has been superficially pre- 
pared and demands no serious thought. The busi- 
ness of the printer is to execute orders, and the 
accuracy with which he interprets the same should 
be the first point in determining his standard of 
excellence. Failing in this first essential, the most 
artistic and painstaking of efforts will be mis- 
directed. It is not for the printer to question the 
wisdom of any plan that may be submitted to him. 
It should be presumed that the same has been de- 
cided upon after due deliberation and with an inside 
knowledge of the necessity of the case, with which 
he may be unacquainted. And yet this is one of 
the most common as well as most inexcusable 
offenses with which the printer is charged. When 
difficulties of a technical character interfere with 
the easy execution of a presentable piece of work 
the disposition is to break away from the instruc- 
tions, often resulting in thwarting the object of the 
advertiser and rendering the advertisement com- 
paratively worthless. 

Successful writers of advertisements exercise 
great care in the preparation of theircopy. Their 
business is not only to furnish the copy, but also to 
direct which are its most important points; and 
even to select the series or combination of type 
faces which will be most suitable. They are, or 
should be, well equipped for such duties. Their 
view of the advertising field is much broader than 
the printer’s, and their ads. are written and placed 
with a due consideration of the immediate necessity 
for advertising, the method to be pursued, the me- 
dium to be used, its location, character, and terri- 
tory in which it circulates; the nature of the wares 
to be disposed of ; location of advertiser, his repu- 
tation and prominence, etc. Assuming that method 
and intelligence have been exercised both in the 
writing and the placing of the ad., it is reason- 
able to suppose that the marks of emphasis have 
their meaning, and show what in his opinion is the 
line of display which will best answer his purpose. 
Ordinarily these marks of emphasis do not indicate 
the relative degree of strength between the display 
lines, and considerable room is left for judgment. 
The printer, having in hand a piece of copy thus 
underscored, and of which no proof is to be sub- 
mitted, is placed in a position of trust, and if he 
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disregards the underscoring it is an abuse of confi- 
dence. He should be sufficiently acquainted with 
methods, purposes and mediums of advertising to 
be able, with the assistance of ordinary underscor- 
ing, to separate an ad. into its proper divisions ; 
and when the divisions are known, no idea of taste 
or style should interfere with the arrangement, 
and to permit technical difficulties to do so is a con- 
fession of incapacity. 

The question of style is of secondary considera- 
tion, and the style that will best suit the purpose 
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of the work in hand should be the one adopted. 
All styles have their merits, and when properly 
executed and adapted are equally commendable. 
The idea of old-time printers was to make every 
piece of display work conform to certain arbitrary 
rules, and the result was often anything but pleas- 
ing to the eye, although satisfactory to the patron, 
as the features were brought out strongly, and he 
had not yet learned that the power of the subject 
matter was impaired by a multiplication of minor 
display lines. ‘The idea of the modern printers is 
to use the style or material that is most appropriate 
for the occasion ; and, when the peculiar wording 
of his copy or technical necessities suggest such a 
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course, he discards all conventional forms of dis- 
play ; and, if the result is satisfactory and catches 
the public eye, a new style is proclaimed, and for 
some time everything is made to conform to the 
new fad. 

In some instances the effort is all directed to- 
ward producing a peculiar effect, and the desires of 
the advertiser are lost to sight. This singleness 
of purpose, which leads to the unnatural forcing of 
designs, is in line with the custom of the ‘‘ back- 
number” printer, who conformed to arbitrary 
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-*“*Lost IN THE SNow.”— By J. W1ITTRUP. 


rules, only the result is not so satisfactory to the 
patron. 

Observation will show that considerable copy is 
so written that it is adapted to the prevailing style 
of display — as often the result of impressions as it 
is of thoughtful method — while other copy is orig- 
inal in its composition and cannot be adjusted to the 
fad. 





HAS NOT MISSED A NUMBER IN TEN YEARS. 

I receive considerable inspiration from THE INLAND 
PRINTER, not the least coming from your elegantly dis- 
played advertising pages, and have not missed a number 
in the last ten years.— George A. Heubisch, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
MAKE-UP OF CUTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BY ED S. RALPH. 
HE placing of ornamental, attractive cuts in 
pages of ‘‘straight” type affords the com- 
positor wide scope for the display of artistic taste 
and skill. The various combinations that can be 
had from one cut, by simply changing the location 
of it, of course depends to a very great extent upon 
the style of the cut; but there are cuts from which 
quite a number of appropriate combinations may be 
had. It might be well to say right here and now 
that these cuts are provided for a specific purpose, 
and that appropriateness as well as effect must be 
considered in their use. 

The copy and cuts being all in the compositor’s 
hands, ready for him to execute the work on a 
designed catalogue, the first thing to do after the 
measure and margins have been established is to 
carefully go over the 
copy and see what | 
the writer has in- | 
tended to convey, or | 
more properly what 
theme is taken up on 
each different page. 
The next step is to 
carefully over | 


of water by leakage. 
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go 





Receiver is Connection with an Exhaust Steam Heating System. 
ally adapted to be used where the exhaust steam is used 

is thoroughly eliminated from the 
jators. All entrained w 












IRON PENSTOCKS. 


ILL SIZES of Penstocks and of any design to suit the condition and requirements of 
a) the situation are built by us. For our small Leflel Wheels we use the cast iron 
5) globe style, same as shown on cut on opposite page. We also use this style of pen 
2 stock or case for our small mining or horizontal wheels. For large wheels we use 
penstocks made of wrought iron or steel with cast iron heads, so arranged that the wheel can be 
taken out by removing the plate on the top head. Care is taken so that the joints are made per 
fectly tight, so that no water is wasted from leakage. Where wheels are placed under heads of 
over 12 feet, iron penstocks are much better than wooden ones, as it is almost impossible to keep 
a wooden penstock tight under a high head. A Turbine. however, will give as 

good results in a wooden penstock as an iron one, the only difficulty is the loss 


pare in sections, if desired 
ice list, but quote prices on 
| be placed and size wanted, 


lan a low one. 
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use is not good, especially if there have been any 
oblong cuts provided. In case no oblong cuts are 
available, it is perfectly proper to use a square 
cut for this purpose. There is also another place 
in which the square cut, or, in fact, any other 
cut, should not be used, provided the matter runs 
over from the preceding page, and that is at the 
top of a page on the left-hand side, because the 
placement of a cut in this position destroys the 
connection between the two pages, and for this 
reason is misleading. 

In no case is it proper to use a square cut in 
the center of a page, for the good and simple rea- 
son that it produces a misleading effect every time. 
It is always the case and always will be, and it isa 
positive waste of time to attempt their placement in 
this manner. The reason is plain. ‘They lead the 
reader to try and read the matter down one side of 
the cut, and then attempt the same tactics on the 
other side of it. 

The writer has seen intel- 
ligent business men get all 
tangled up trying to get sense 
from reading a page of type 
in which a square cut posed 
as a central figure, and 
finally become disgusted, de- 
clare the man who wrote it 
an idiot and the person who 
printed it a fool. Thus it 
was, that instead of having 
the good effect intended, it 
















becoming clogged up with oil and grease 
nore efficient than over saturated steam 








these cuts and pick out the ones that are appro- 
priate to the various topics and suitable for use. 
The copy should, of course, before it goes into the 
compositor’s hands, be arranged by the customer. 
The copy should be apportioned by him page for 


page, and each page should begin a paragraph and — 


end one, if possible, although this is not positively 
necessary; but if this method is pursued it will 
give the compositor a chance to work in a good 
initial letter at the commencement of each page. 
Should the pages not commence and end with a 
paragraph, it is a good plan to take the right- 
hand margin and work in a square cut, should 
there be any of this class provided. Square cuts 
have fewer chances for use than almost any other 
class, and there are but two or three appropriate 
places for them. One is at the top or bottom mar- 


ginal end, and the other is to use them by them- 
selves in filling out a short page; but the latter 


produced exactly the reverse. 

By the illustrations showing the square cut, in a 
page taken from the Trump Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s catalogue, it will be seen that they mention 
the Leffel wheel. This company formerly went 
by the name of the W. C. Leffel Company. They 
still furnish the above named wheel, but wish to 
keep the old name in the background and exalt the 
present name to a place of prominence, and for 
this reason the wording on the square cut was 
to the point. Therefore the matter and cut were 
used in proper conjunction. 

There is also the semi-square cut, shown in the 
page taken from the catalogue of the Hoppes Man- 
ufacturing Company. Cuts of this class make 
excellent material with which to start a page, and 
their use should be confined to the upper left-hand 
corner of an even-folioed page, or the lower right- 
hand corner of an odd-folioed page. In case they 
are used as last suggested, the type matter may, if 
necessary, lead onto the following page. But in 
case they are used at the commencement of a page, 
the matter should invariably begin a paragraph, 
at least. The wording and streamers running out 
on each side do not change the character of the 
cut—it is still square, after all. Cuts like this 
should not be placed where misleading effects will 
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follow their use. The ragged cut is the only one 
that is appropriate for use in the center of a page. 
This class of cuts can be used with telling effect in 
the exact center or at the center of the bottom 
part of the page, because they enable the composi- 
tor to break up the matter and thus avoid the 
misleading of the reader. In working matter 
around the ragged cut, it is best to go very close 
to the cut, and wherever it is possible to have an 
uneven line by running into a ragged part of the 


cut, it is always best _ ; reals 
to do it, because it 


serves to connect the 
words in the same line 
on each side of the cut. 
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ELECTROTYPERS’ BATTERY CONNECTIONS AND 
RAPID BATTERIES. 


BY F. J. HENRY. 

T is mistaken economy, in fact an extravagance, 
to use conductors which are insufficient to carry 

the current of electricity without becoming heated. 
To be sure, the first cost of small conductors is less 
than that of large ones, but that should not be per- 
mitted to influence their purchase. In fitting up a 
plant, the first considera- 
tion should be efficiency, 
and that should not be for- 
gotten in selecting ma- 
chines and other appli- 


e of our large Model Wheels set 
4 more wheels are required, we 
than that shown in cut, the 
working in journals on ion 


supported by steel harness. ig pi are fitted to hollow sleeves 
al . with clutch couplings on end through which passes line shaft on which loose clutches work . ° 
y . . = ~ 
The ragged cut Is ng on feathers are fitted and arranged, with levers to throw in and out Sees eke akied ances. It is, in the end 
’ b 
one of the Turbines can be thrown in or out of gear for repair without interfering with the 


the one from which prt 
most combinations Sac ceaok cae ee 
may be had. In the open oparearer yr yyse 
accompanying illustra- 

tions will be seen three 
of the combinations 
that are obtainable 
from cuts of this class. 


Steel 1 beams can be dispensed 


It is necessary 


are set under a low head, it is very 
room beneath wheel for discharge. The 
wheels are running the tail water gets away 
by reducing the working head. The Model 


above the surface ¢ 
less than 6 feet 








rapi idly | 
Wheel | 
its capacity, hence is better adapted to low heads, and will giv 
as 4 feet. For instance, a 48 inch or 56 inch Model Wheel « 
while other makes of large capacity wheels of the above size 

of the water: in fact, but few other wheels « 


economy to buy the best in 
the market. The excess in 


with and wooden girders can be used in 
however, to use iron bridgetrees where 
We show stone penstock with timber 
will answer as well. Where large wheels 
essential that there Bscsaees be ample 
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These are not all the 

combinations that may be obtained from them. 
They can be used at either side, top or bottom, 
exact center, at either corner, and at the top or 
bottom center. 

Above all things, avoid misleading effects in this 
class of work. Give special thought to the place- 
ment of the cuts, and picture in the mind’s eye the 
appearance a cut will make in a certain position 









a ips) great variety of industries in which water power 1s used, and the special con 

4; ditions required in each case, makes it necessary to be prepared to design and 
Ey) furnish such an arrangement as will develop and transmit the power to the best 
advantage. Where two or mbre wheels are needed, the arrangement shown on 
opposite page can be recommended for its simplicity, strength and durability. It 
will be seen that the two large wheels are each placed in separate cylindrical steel penstocks, with 
iron heads, set side by side, supporting a strong steel and iron harness thoroughly well built, of 
great strength, soas to transmit the power to line shaft in a strong and substantial manner. Each 
wheel being set independent of the other, and the line shaft above being provided with a clutch 

upling and lever to throw in aud out of gear, it will be seen that one of the wheels can be thrown 
In seasons of extreme drought when water is scarce, this is 


out of gear and the other operated. 
a clever arrangement to run one wheel, using 
arrangement described 


all of the water to the best advantage. This is 
on another page, wherein, by the use of 
the same line can be thrown out of gear. 








a modification of 





sleeves, any one of a number of wheels on, 


supplying wheels specially arranged to 








We are constantly designing and 
uit every on, and the arrangement here shown is only one of a very great 
ariety th ave supplied. Our large experience, covering a period of many 


thorough equipment for this special line of work, makes it pos- 


» meet all conditions and give ‘our customers every satisfaction. 








before it is placed there. Should there exist a rea- 
sonable doubt that it will have a bad effect, it is a 
pretty safe plan to try a more certain combination. 





LINOLEUM COVER FOR TYPE BOARDS. 


A German firm has perfected a type board which is said 
to far surpass anything of the kind now on the market. 
The surface of the board is covered with a layer of linoleum, 
leaving a small margin all around. Linoleum being made 
from oil, resin and ground cork, is impervious to water, thus 
keeping the board from warping. It is light and durable, 
always retains a smooth surface, and will not corrode as 
zinc will when used for this purpose. 


traveling cra 
uf entire leigth of boiler shop, a room 156 by 60 feet. Our foundry is large and furnished 
with a number of heavy iron cranes, capable of handling any clase of work 
It will be seen from the above that our works are designed and built with 
special reference to heavy Water Wheel and Engine work, hence we are enabled 
to produce first-class work at moderate prices 
We build the Trump Model Turbine, which has no equal when power and 
economy are considered. We also build the Leffel Wheel in all sizes, and the 
Double Discharge Turbine, which is especially adapted to high heads, together with 
Steel Penstocks and Stee! Piping of all sizes, Mull Gearing, Steel Harness, Gearing Pulleys 
Shafting. ete 
Our patterns are all new and of the latest design A glance at the cuts in this pamphlet 
will give the reader a general idea of the class of work we produce 








price above that for cheap machines is usually 
not large, is paid but once, and returns a high rate 
of interest in absence of expense for repairs and 
loss from delays to business incident to the use of 
cheap tools. 

The loss of ‘itiney of a dynamo attached to 
a battery by conductors which are too small, or on 
which the connections and joints are not clean, 
may be quite an item of loss. For instance, to 
generate a current of 2 volts and 375 amperes, or 
750 watts, requires about one horse-power. If 
there should be a resistance requiring one-half of 
a volt to overcome, the loss would be one-fourth the 
power applied ; in other words, of one horse-power 
costing, say, $75 per year, nearly $19 would be 
wasted —a sum of money sufficient to buy quite an 
amount of copper —and this not only for one year 
but for every year the waste is permitted to con- 
tinue. If conductors commence to heat at the 
joints, it indicates that there is not sufficient sur- 
face in contact to carry the current; an examina- 
tion should be made to ascertain whether the sur- 
faces are clean and have proper bearing; if so, 
then the surfaces are too small and should be 
enlarged. If the conductors are found to heat 
about equally along their length, it is an indi- 
cation that the entire conductors are too small. 
Loss of electrical energy may be caused by undue 
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resistance of the solution; this may be readily 
prevented by the addition of sulphuric acid; it is, 
however, necessary to exercise judgment in doing 
this, as a solution which is too strong with acid will 
not turn out a good deposit. 

The depositing of the shell being the operation 
that requires more time than any other operation 
in the making of an electrotype, it was but natural 
that the first efforts to shorten the process should 
have been in devising some way for hastening the 
deposit of copper. One of the expedients was to 
warm the solution, thereby reducing the resistance 
to the passage of the electric current. This was 
effected by placing pipes in the vat and passing 
steam through them. In this way the solution 
could be readily heated to any degree deemed nec- 
essary. That plan did not become popular, as 
there were times when the temperature attained a 
point sufficient to melt the molding composition, 
and electrotypers objected to having the wax oi 
their molds floating about in the depositing vat. 
Efforts were made to increase the conductivity of 
the solution by varying its composition. Professor 
Smee recommended (page 157, second edition of 
‘*Klements of Electro-Metallurgy,” London, 1843): 
‘*A solution formed by a saturated solution of 
sulphate of copper diluted with one-third its bulk 
of dilute sulphuric acid as before (one part acid, 
eight parts water), and to which two drams of 
strong nitric acid are added, in the pint of fluid, 
forms a most unexceptionable solution for general 


purposes. The lateral growth of the copper in this 
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solution takes place to a great extent—a property 
which always enhances the value of the process. 
The nitric acid attacks the positive pole, so that the 
metallic solution is apt to become stronger. When 
this occurs the solution must be diluted.” Possibly 
Professor Smee may have succeeded with this solu- 
tion, but I never had any luck with it, and nitric 
acid is quite objectionable anyway. I have heard 
of oxalic acid being used in place of sulphuric, but 
the gain in rapidity of deposit is not sufficient to 
compensate for the handling of oxalic acid. 

The introduction of dynamo-electric machines 
made it possible to supply electric energy to any 
amount at low cost and it became practicable to 
make a shell in about one-fourth the time required 
with the Smee battery. The direction of the 
efforts of inventors was changed and their ener- 
gies directed toward devising means for employ- 
ing strong currents, it being well understood that 
with suitable conditions the application of greater 
power would increase the rate of deposit. Progress 
in this direction seemed to be arrested when there 
had been obtained shells of about two-and-one-half 
thousandths of an inch in thickness in one hour. 
This was a great stride, twelve times the rate pre- 
viously practicable with the Smee battery. And 
yet electrotypers were not satisfied, or rather the 
demands of customers and the desire for some way 
for making plates in shorter time would not permit’ 
a relaxation of efforts to do still better. Various 
means were employed to agitate the solution while 
the deposit was going on: by pumping the fluid from 
the bottom of the vat 
and discharging it into 
the top, by forcing jets 
of air in the bottom of 
the vat, by an arrange- 
ment for continually 
moving the cathode, etc. 
These were all found ad- 
vantageous as the rate 
of deposit was increased 
about one-half. A few 
years ago there was in- 
troduced and patented a 
further improvement, by 
which there was quite a 
gain in the rate of de- 
posit over the mere agi- 
tation of the solution. 
The vat is furnished 
with anodes only about 
seven inches wide but 
made an inch or more 
in thickness; they are 
attached to spindles each 
of which has a pulley 
connected by a belt toa 
shaft from which motion 
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is imparted and the anode revolved at a moderate 
speed. ‘The molds are placed as near to the anodes 
as possible. By this arrangement the amount of 
electrical energy that can be employed is beyond 
the capacity of nearly every plating dynamo in use 
to supply. The violent agitation of the solution 
insures a thorough mixture and equalizes the 
density, friction between the anode in motion and 
the solution cleans the anode of any impurities 
and facilitates its rapid dissolution. A current 
of six or more volts per vat and 75 to 100 amperes 
per square foot of cathode may be used without 
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the least indication of burning the deposit which 
is of finer quality than that generally made in the 
old way. 

The following, from the records of recent tests, 
show what can be done by the process : 


Dynamo, series wound, revolutions per minute........ 955 
NGM si5 5 5.45 ahem sleet NaS Ae bis a iw cana ww ana 3.33 
BGR OGNs ba ee eas oA Rape ete.e cosa Raver este Soe ho ee 350 
INGER GE CHROE 11 Wile 65 5665 isis heb Gotan ccaseee nee 10 
Square feet surface to each case, about............-... 1 
Density Of SGUUbiON OAGING «6c cise den cc cseckscesewes 19 
Duration oF PSMe, Vays asi ee cena kal nck cesceeds 35 
Thickness of shell, thousandths of an inch............ 2.15 


Bath was old and dirty, copper fairly soft, full 
of pin holes, where dirt had lodged on the molds. 
Dynamo run down to two volts when load was 
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on. Another test was made under more favorable 
conditions of the solution: 


POW IMSEM ee orcs songs ba Neetagacacdanegecigcnas ee Eddy No. 2 
MANNRME DMEE RARE Mia soare's's (15 ap crore iciwaceidinde duet tine ahedes about 3 
Amperes per square foot of surface in vat...... about 55 
Duration Of test, mindless «0.665 sc. 6 osc cise neds 35 
Thickness of shells in thousandths of an inch... 3.5 


The deposit was sound and of good quality. 
The rate of deposit was such as would make it, in 
one hour, twice as thick as the paper on which this 
article is printed. 

To utilize a strong electric current to advantage 
it is necessary that the conditions shall be right. It 
is always important that the connections and every- 
thing about a depositing vat be kept clean — with 
this process it is essential; and somewhat more 
care is necessary in the management, as a railroad 
train running sixty miles an hour requires a more 
perfect roadbed and the exercise of greater vigi- 
lance than if the speed is thirty miles per hour. 

The advantage of rapid deposit is a matter of 
time only. There is no saving in expense to the 
electrotyper—in fact, there is somewhat of an 
increase in the cost of production. But, almost 
every day there are occasions when the saving of 
a few minutes of time means a great deal to the 
customer, and as every business man must keep 
pace with his competitors, the probabilities are that 
the rapid process will soon come into general use. 





TABLETING GLUE AND MUCILAGE. 


E. I. N. says: ‘‘ Will you please give mea recipe for mak- 
ing tableting glue for putting up tablets of paper and a 
recipe for making mucilage? The same will be appreciated 
by your subscriber.’””’ Answer.—Tablet glue.—For 50 
pounds of the best glue (dry) take 9 pounds glycerine. Soak 
the glue for ten minutes and heat to solution and add 
the glycerine; if too thick, add water. Color with aniline. 
Mucilage.—A strong aqueous solution of reasonably pure 
dextrine (British gum) forms a most adhesive and cheap 
mucilage., .Alcohol, or, rather, diluted wine spirit, is 
usually employed as the solvent where the mucilage is to 
be used for gumming envelopes, postage stamps, etc., in 
order to facilitate the drying, and acetic acid is added 
to increase the mobility of the fluid. The strong aqueous 
solution is more adhesive than that prepared with alcohol, 
for the reason that it contains a greater proportion of the 
gum. To prepare this, add an excess of powdered dex- 
trine to boiling water, stir for a moment or two, allow to 
cool and settle, and strain the liquid through a fine cloth. 
The addition of a little powdered sugar increases the 
glossiness of the dried gum, without interfering greatly 
with its adhesiveness. The sugar should be dissolved in 
the water before the dextrine is added.— Scientific Amer- 
tcan. 


BUCKWHEAT CAKES AND THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Here in Western Pennsylvania, in the wilds of Butler 
county, noted for its soft soap mines, and the banner buck- 
wheat county of the state, we would be no more tempted to 
be without buckwheat cakes and ’lasses than to publish a 
newspaper and not have THE INLAND PRINTER visit us every 
month. Both are necessary to long life and happiness.— 
The Globe, Evans City, Pennsylvania. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued ae on the first of each month, 
and will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and information to 
those interested professionally or incidentally in printing, engraving, electro- 
typing, stereotyping, bookbinding, and in the paper and stationery trades. 
Persons connected with any of these lines will confer a favor by sending 
news from their section of the country pertaining to the above trades, par- 
ticularly individual theories and experiences of practical value. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two DoLLars per annum in advance; one dollar for six months in ad- 
vance ; sample copies, twenty cents each. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Do not send checks on local banks; send draft on New York or 
Chicago. Make all remittances free of exchange, and payable to The 
Inland Printer Company. Currency forwarded in unregistered letters 
will be at sender’s risk. Postage stamps are not desirable, but if neces- 
sary to remit them, one-cent stamps are preferred. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS.— To countries within the postal union, postage 
prepaid, two dollars and ninety-six cents, or twelve shillings, per annum, 
in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to H. O. Shepard. No 
foreign postage stamps or postal notes accepted, and no attention will be 
paid to postal-card requests for free — 








ADVERTISING RATES 

Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole 
story. Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the 
United States to advertise in. Advertisements, to insure insertion in 
the issue of any month, should reach this office not later than the 
twontleth of the month preceding. 


THE INLAND PRINTER may ie Setetoud at rebait, 
and subscriptions will be received by all newsdealers and 
typefounders throughout the United States and Canada. 

Patrons of this journal will confer a favor by sending us 
the names of responsible newsdealers who do not keep it 
on sale. 
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BRITISH CLASSES IN PRINTING. 

MONG the advantages which the technical 
A classes in printing in Great Britain enjoy 
are invitations to visit typefoundries, paper mills, 
printing press manufactories, etc., to hear the 
methods of manufacture explained by men skilled 
in these arts. There are comparatively few Ameri- 
can printers who have had the opportunity of going 
through a typefoundry or a paper mill. To many, 
indeed, the interior of a bookbindery is a revela- 
tion. The printers in Great Britain live in much 


‘ non-migratory character, 
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greater social intimacy with each other than the 
printers of America do. It is therefore quite 
within the bounds of a holiday for them to accept 
special invitations to visit, with their friends and 
relatives, some large manufactory of printing ma- 
chinery or material, and listen to instructive lec- 
tures prepared for the occasion. The British 
printer, by the virtue of his environment and his 
has privileges placed 
within his reach which he is well qualified to reap 
benefit from, as these advantages have a strong 
holiday flavor and thus have a peculiar attraction 
for him. 

The technical clubs in America, though few and 
far between, seem to have the favor of all classes 
of printers. One of the difficulties is to keep the 
interest in the work alive, and to that end the 
methods of the British printers are well deserving 
of consideration. The American printer will doubt- 
less find that while the intimate social life of the 
British printer has made it possible for him to enjoy 
a holiday coupled with instruction, that such excur- 
sions will in America go to produce a more inti- 
mate social life among those engaged in the printing 
trade. 





REQUESTS FOR SPECIMENS. 


) grees the best evidence of the interest and 
appreciation in which our department of 
‘Review of Specimens Received” is held is to be 
found in the fact that when a job of printing is 
especially favorably commented upon, its originator 
immediately becomes the recipient of letters from 
printers all over the country asking for samples 
of the job. One firm wrote us some time ago 
that nearly five hundred letters of this kind had 
resulted from a notice of a dozen lines or so regard- 
ing one of its advertising booklets. Some of the 
letters contained small sums of money as an evi- 
dence of good faith, in others were stamps for post- 
age, but the majority were provided merely with 
courtesy and good will, fine things in themselves 
but hardly negotiable for stationery and stamps. 
To have supplied ten of these ambitious printers 
with the booklets would have been a small matter 
—or fifty, or a hundred, even— but when the col- 
lection swelled to nearly five hundred the firm gave 
up in despair. 

This was, of course, an exceptional case. Yet 
the fact remains that few favorable notices appear 
which do not call forth some requests for samples. 

It is not our purpose to discourage the practice. 
Indeed, we look upon it as a most favorable indica- 
tion that printers are fully alive to the advantage 
of securing new ideas and incorporating them in 
their own productions. What we want to do is to 
suggest a plan of reciprocity that will relieve the 
transaction of its unfair ‘‘onesidedness.” ‘This is 
that every request for samples be accompanied by 
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specimens of work done by the printer making the 
request. ‘The man on the lookout for ideas is 
usually a man with ideas of his own. By an ex- 
change he not only receives a favor, but confers 
one, and both parties to the transaction are bene- 
fited. 


THE TYPOTHETA: OF BUFFALO. 
MONG the local typothete the association in 
Buffalo, New York, represents perhaps the 
closest approximation to the ideal employing print- 
ers’ organization in the practical character of its 
work and in the interest sustained among the mem- 
bers. The annual report of the secretary, Mr. 
Herbert L. Baker, for 1895-1896, covers a period of 
six months only, the first meeting having been held 
November 13, 1895. The report states that ‘‘ the 
plan was adopted of taking a definite practical sub- 
ject for discussion — not being contented with dis- 
cussion only, but pressing each question to some 
practical action.” Four subjects were discussed : 
System of Apprenticeship, Uniform Rules and Reg- 
ulations, Terms of Payment, and Plan for Report- 
ing Undesirable Customers. The report of each is 
given separately in the pamphlet. Secretary Baker 
writes that the plan for reporting undesirable cus- 
tomers, though as yet scarcely in working opera- 
tion, has produced excellent results. There are, 
we are informed, numbers of copies of the report 
left which will be supplied to anyone interested 
enough to ask for them of the secretary, 83 and 85 
Ellicott street, Buffalo. The reélection of Mr. 
Baker to the secretaryship was naturally to be 
expected, as the successful and valuable work of the 
typothetz has been made possible largely through 
his stimulating influence. 
‘¢A JOURNEYMAN PRINTER.”’’ 
IME has changed the accepted meaning of 
many terms from what they were originally 
intended to express to something very different, 
and among such changes the name of ‘‘ journey- 
man” has come to be regarded as something which 
in the light of its logical meaning makes it a mis- 
nomer. ‘The principles of handicraft learned dur- 
ing the term of apprenticeship were not considered 
by the printer in the earlier history of typography 
as sufficient. He was but then, in his own estima- 
tion as well as in that of others, merely beginning 
his actual studies in which he would seek to develop 
his individuality, cultivate his ingenuity and taste 
and ripen his judgment in all matters pertaining to 
the art. 

The present revival of the style of the earlier 
printers is a tribute to the excellence of their 
craftsmanship over all that has come after them 
that speaks emphatically of a breaking away from 
the fashions so prevalent of late years, and of a 
thoughtful realizing of the true uses of printing — 
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primarily as a craft and secondarily as an art. It 
is true that many printers consider the return to 
the simpler styles of printing as a fad, and with 
ill-considered enterprise produce work in which the 
faults of the early printers are attempted, with a 
result that is lamentable. That such productions 
are not appreciated is taken as an indication that 
the ‘‘fad” for simple and artistic work will die out. 

The student-printer, if we may coin a word in 
contradistinction to journeyman printer, using the 
materials at his command and closely following the 
ideals of the earlier printers, with insight sufficient 
to avoid their failings and taste to pursue the art 
along the lines they conceived, will continue to pro- 
duce work which will influence a return of craft- 
pride in the art with a consequent effort to the 
more intelligent study of it. 

The printer of today who has served his ap- 
prenticeship rarely considers that his education in 
the printing trade is merely beginning. The 
ability to earn a journeyman’s wages is accepted 
as all-sufficient, and in the routine work of the 
office the days of his opportunity are allowed to 
pass away. ‘The exceptions to this merely prove 
the rule. There can be very little progress under 
such conditions. It would be as well argued that 
the lawyer should cease to study, apart from the 
immediate need of information to argue a case, on 
his admission to the bar, or that the graduated 
medical student should confine himself to the treat- 
ment of patients merely as a means of bread- 
winning. 
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Chicago Record’s Want Ad. Illustrations. 
Drawn by Fred Richardson. 
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PUNCTUATION — THE APOSTROPHE, 
QUOTATIONS. 


NO. X.— BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


POSSESSIVES, 


HE Century Dictionary defines the word 
‘4 ‘‘apostrophe” first as ‘‘in grammar, the 
omission of one or more letters in a word,” then as 
‘‘the sign used to indicate such omission,” and then 
as ‘‘the sign used for other purposes, especially as 
a concluding mark of quotation.” Why two sepa- 
rate definitions were given for the sign is not obvi- 
ous, since it is the same thing in all its uses; but 
the two together state these uses as far as mere 
dictionary purposes demand their statement, though 
not adequately for practical guidance, even with all 
the matter given in the dictionary and not here 
quoted. Our main purpose in quoting any of it is 
to show the original sense of the word, thus point- 
ing out the fact that the sign always properly indi- 
cates omission of something, except in its use as 
a quotation-mark. 

A former article in this series treated of the 
use of the period to show abbreviation, and con- 
tractions were mentioned as marked by the use of 
the apostrophe. Every form of a word or phrase 
with letters omitted elsewhere than at the begin- 
ning or end is a contraction, because a beginning 
and an ending part are drawn together; but the 
apostrophe is used to mark an abbreviation when 
the part it represents is either the beginning or 
the end. 

Marshall Bigelow, in his ‘‘ Handbook of Punc- 
tuation,” says: ‘‘In all cases where two words are 
thus made into one syllable, a space should be left 
between the words, as though they were not abbre- 
viated [he should have said contracted]. Don’t, 
cawt, won't, and sha’n’t, however, are printed as 
single words.” This is in accordance with the 
practice of many of the best printers, but the 
practice is by no means universal, as the unquali- 
fied statement quoted seems to indicate it to be. 
Bigelow’s book and John Wilson’s are from the 
same press (though Bigelow’s is later than Wil- 
son’s), and they differ in this respect, Bigelow 
instancing / ’ve, thou ’rt, *t ts, you'll, etc., each 
with a space, and Wilson /’ve, thou’rt, ’tis, you'll, 
etc., without spaces. Benjamin Drew’s ‘‘ Pens and 
Types,” of later date than either of the others, 
omits the spaces. Alfred Ayres’s ‘‘ Verbalist,” 
in the entirely new edition dated 1896, also omits 
the spaces. The present writer prefers the closed 
forms in these cases, though he considers it as a 
matter of slight importance. 

Many printers omit the apostrophe in dates 


given without the century, especially when two or’ 


more years are mentioned together, as 1880-90. 
Undoubtedly the better practice, however, is that 
which always inserts the apostrophe, as 1880-90. 
The apostrophe is used in expressing the plural 
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of a letter or a figure, as a’s, 7’s, ~’s and q’s, 9’s. A 
good reason for this may be found in the case of 
the letters, namely, that it serves to distinguish 
between such words as as, 7s, and the intended 
pluralizing. No such reason exists for using an 
apostrophe with figure plurals, since there is no 
possibility of mistaking the figure and s alone for 
anything but what is intended. Custom is the only 
standard in such a matter, and custom is divided in 
this case. Nearly as many people now write figure 
plurals without an apostrophe as those who use it, 
and the lack of real need for it seems good reason 
for its omission. Such use of the mark is purely 
arbitrary, since nothing is omitted, but is probably 
suggested by the fact that some such plurals if 
they could be spelled out would end with es, and 
thus the mark might be supposed to stand in place 
of a letter. 

Goold Brown says the apostrophe was first used 
in possessives in the singular number in the seven- 
teenth century, and later in plurals. It was not 
much used, he says, in books a hundred years old 
when he wrote. Possessives were made by adding 
es, ts, or ys, and thus the sign stands for an omitted 
letter. Grammarians differ as to the formation of 
the possessive case in the plural, and probably a 
majority drop the extra s from plural possessives of 
nouns ending in s. The only reason for doing so is 
a very weak one, namely, that it is more euphoni- 
ous to avoid so much sibilation. One grammarian 
wrote an assertion that printers omitted the 
extra s to save space (!), but no other has ever been 
so ingenious in finding a reason. At least one, 
however, did as well in omitting reason and leaving 
the choice free. L. T. Covell, in his ‘‘ Digest of 
English Grammar,” says: ‘‘Some singular nouns 
ending in the sound of s or z take thes ; others do 
not; as, ‘/ames’s hat’; ‘We//s’s Grammar’; ‘ Per- 
kins’ Algebra.’” 

There is strong reason in favor of using the 
apostrophe and s in forming the singular possessive 
case in every instance except a few that Bigelow 
calls Scriptural phrases, as ‘‘ righteousness’ sake,” 
‘*conscience’ sake,” ‘‘ goodness’ sake,” ‘‘ Jesus’ 
sake,” which he says have become idioms of the lan- 
guage. By adding a syllable in speech, and a letter 
for that syllable in writing, the fact is noted unmis- 
takably that the word itself includes a terminal s, 
while otherwise the word or name is uncertain. 
Thus, if we say ‘‘ Adamses” and write ‘‘ Adams’s,” 
we know that the name is ‘‘ Adams”; otherwise we 
do not know that it is not ‘‘ Adam.” Bigelow gives 
a rule that ‘‘all nouns in the singular number, 
whether proper names or not, and all nouns in the 
plural ending with any other letter than s, form 
the possessive by the addition of the apostrophe 
and the letter s,” and accompanies it with the fol- 
lowing note: ‘‘ The above rule is oftener violated, 
perhaps, than any other rule of English grammar. 
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But the possessive case, like the plural number, 
always makes an additional syllable where the nom- 
inative ends with the sound of s, and the plural 
syllable might as well be elided as that of the pos- 
sessive. We should not think of saying, ‘In the 
time of the Charles,’ and there is no more reason 
for saying, ‘The Charles’ times.’ The only proper 
way to avoid a harsh or hissing sound is to reform 
the sentence.” An infelicitous example was chosen 
for this note, but its intention is clear and good. 

Quotation-marks in English are inverted com- 
mas at the beginning and apostrophes at the end of 
the matter quoted. Commonly two of each are 
used, but some printers, mainly British, use only 
one. A quotation within a quotation is marked by 
a single point at each end when the main quotation 
is marked doubly, and vice versa. In the rare 
instances where it is necessary to use quotation- 
marks within a subordinate quotation the original 
marking should be repeated. ‘Thus we would have, 
with extreme application of the principle, but, as 
Bigelow says, carried out beyond its legitimate pur- 
pose and extent: ‘‘In the New Testament we have 
the following words: ‘Jesus answered the Jews, 
‘*Ts it not written in your law —‘I said, ‘‘ Ye are 
gods The Bible itself is printed with a 
good avoidance of so many marks together ; it does 
not use any of them. This is not advisable for gen- 
eral practice, but most of the subordinate marks 
may be omitted with advantage. 

Not uncommonly the marks are omitted if the 
quotation is printed in any type or form differing 
from the text. Such practice led the makers of one 
large work into an amusing error. The work 
abounds with quotations printed in type smaller 
than the text and without quotation-marks. While 
the rule was to use the double marks, in the smaller 
type a single mark was used 
for subordinate quotation, 
thus really reversing the 
rule, which properly contem- 
plates such practice only 
when one set of marks is 
subordinate to another set. 

Commonly titles of books 
are quoted, but sometimes 
they are printed in italics. 
One literary paper uses 
single marks for book-titles 
and double marks for quo- 
tation of actual expressions. 
This is in keeping with the 
common use of the single 
quotation-mark in instanc- 
ing words in philological 
writings. Such uses are 
special, and are always 
specially indicated by writ- 
ers or editors. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR PROCESS ENGRAVING. 


NO. X.—BY H. JENKINS. 


ETCHING — HALF-TONE WORK— THE ENAMEL 


PROCESS. 
SENSITIZING SOLUTION. 

A.—- Albumen from fresh eggs ..... 5 ounces 

PMU oo ss oicis Sah 48 as ok Sess 2 ounces 
B.— Bichromate ammonia.......... 140 grains 

BUT Cloke ong es ose ne nis a aie 2 ounces 

CA NO) URS Aa ae tos Pee a few drops 
C.— Le Page’s liquid glue......... 5 ounces 

DYED cise ee soe ees aa 3 to 4 ounces. 


Beat up the eggs with the water, then add the 
solutions B and C, and mix all together thoroughly. 
The solution must then be filtered several times 
through sponge or absorbent cotton until free from 
specks and bubbles. Make also a solution of eosine 
(red shade) by dissolving some of the powder in 
hot water and keep in a tray for use. 


MANIPULATIONS. 


Have the copper polished and the surface hold- 
ing a film of water, take it to the darkroom, drain 
off the water and flow the plate with some of the 
enamel solution, draining the surplus off at one 
corner, then flow once or twice again and drain, 
removing any specks or bubbles with a_ small 
brush or stick. Having the solution clean on the 
plate, put it in the whirler face down, having one 
corner in the opening in one of the clamps and the 
opposite corner in the opening of the other, the 
clamps being so placed that the plate will be cen- 
tered. Then turn the hand wheel of the drill so 
that the plate will be given a rapid whirling motion 
which will spread the solution evenly over the sur- 
face. ‘The gas stove under the whirler should be 
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burning so as to warm the plate and dry the coat- 
ing. The plate need not be heated excessively. 
Enough to dry it will be sufficient. If it is not 
‘convenient to have a stove under the whirler, the 
plate may be whirled cold until the solution is 
partially dried, and then removed from the whirler 
and heated to dry. 

If the coating upon examination now appears 
clean upon the plate, let the plate remain in the 
dark until cold, and then expose under a half-tone 
negative as directed for exposing line plates. 
When it is considered as sufficiently printed, re- 
move it from the frame, place in the solution of 
eosine for a moment, then wash under the tap. 
The image will appear of a brilliant red color, and 
should be washed until the details are all clear. 
The eosine solution is simply to color the image to 
render it clearly visible during development. Some 
etchers omit it, but its use enables the development 
of the details to be more readily watched. If the 
plate has been properly exposed the dots and lines 
of the image will correspond with the clear spaces 
in the negative, and if the negative is one of good 
quality, the details will be open and the high lights 
will be clear with dots strong enough to allow the 
proper depth of etch. These dots should be 
square and may be separate from each other, or 
just touching at the corners, but the union should 
not be so strong as to prevent the separation of 
the dots in etching, for the best effects are obtained 
when the high lights are composed of separate 
stipple. If formed of lines the proofs will be too 
dark. If the print has been over-exposed, the 
details will be filled and the dots in the whites will 
probably run into heavy lines. If under-exposed, 
the dots in the whites will be too small to stand the 
etching, and some will perhaps be washed away in 
developing, while the image will be weak. Whena 
properly exposed print has been obtained and 
developed it should be flowed several times, after 
being taken from the tap, with grain or wood 
alcohol to remove the water, and then dried spon- 
taneously, or the alcohol may be ignited and 
burned off. 

The print must then be burned in, which is 
done by holding the plate by means of a pair of 
pincers over a strong, steady heat, until the coat- 
ing becomes of a chocolate brown or black color. 
Then let cool and rub with a dilute solution of 
chromic acid, which will clean the copper and 
enable any spots to be readily detected. The plate 
must now be spotted—that is, any stipple which is 
missing must be replaced by some substance which 
resists the etching fluid. Either asphalt or the 
transfer ink may be used for this purpose. A 
small camel’s-hair brush should be obtained, and 
some of the asphalt being placed upon it, the brush 
is drawn to a point and touched to the spots from 
which the stipple is missing, and also any portions 
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of the image which it is desired shall appear solid 
black are painted in. If the ink is used, the plate 
is powdered with dragon’s blood, which is brushed 
off with cotton, the plate then heated enough to 
burn in the powder adhering to the spots of ink. 
The back is then painted with asphalt varnish, and 
the plate cooled. It is then ready to etch. 

For the etching fluid prepare a strong solution 
of perchloride of iron, place it in a tray, immerse 
the plate in it and brush the face of the plate with 
the etching brush. The plate can now be allowed 
to rest in the solution, being brushed occasionally 
to clean the face from the sediment which results 
from the chemical action. The tray may, if de- 
sired, be rocked, but this is not necessary. Exam- 
ine the plate at intervals, and when the dots in the 
high lights appear to have had as much etching as 
they will stand, brush the plate and wash immedi- 
ately under the tap. If upon further examination 
the dots appear large enough to stand more, 
return the plate to the solution and continue the 
etching. When finally the action has proceeded 
far enough, rinse the plate, clean with solution of 
chromic acid, rinse again, clean the asphalt from 
the back with turpentine, dry and prove. 

ETCHING VIGNETTES. 

Very pretty effects can often be obtained by 
etching a vignette or blended border around the 
image. The plate is first etched in the ordinary 
manner, and given a bite deep enough for printing. 
It is then dried and the face painted in solid with 
the asphalt or transfer ink, the edge of the paint 
not being carried to the edge of the plate, so that a 
ground of stipple is left around the painted por- 
tion. The plate is then returned to the etching 
solution and etched a few moments to reduce the 
stipple in size. It is then rinsed and dried and 
painted again, the paint this time being extended a 
little further. Another bite is then given to reduce 
the size of the remaining stipple, and the opera- 
tions are repeated. When the desired number of 
tints are obtained, the plate is finally etched until 
the remaining border of stipple is broken away. 
The face is then cleaned with turpentine or alcohol 
as the case may require, and the edge routed and 
trimmed with the hand tool. The edges of the 
paint should be wavy and may require a little artis- 
tic taste to produce the desired effect. A proof 
from such a plate will have a border formed of a 
gradation of tints, blending from dark to light. It 
requires some practice to obtain an artistic effect, 
as the edges of the tints must not be too pro- 
nounced. ‘Three or four, and even as many as five 
tints may be obtained by skillful etching. 

The ‘‘ Full Tone” or ‘‘High Light” process by 
which plates are produced with certain parts of the 
ground free from stipple is done by simply painting 
in the plate, leaving those parts unprotected, then 
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etching until the stipple breaks away. The parts 
are then deepened, and finished with the tool. In 
printing, to bring up any portion of the plate 
heavy, shade the other portions after they have 
been exposed sufficiently, and allow the light to act 
longer upon that part. 

In etching, avoid excessive brushing. Use the 
brush only occasionally to clean the plate, unless it 
is desired to etch out some part especially light. 
To obtain a better idea of the actual depth of the 
etching than can be determined by the appearance 
of astipple, scratch off with a knife some of the 
enamel on the margin of the plate. The scratch 
will etch down and the depth can be felt with the 
finger nail. The proportions given for making 
the enamel solution are not arbitrary. Different 
amounts of the constituents can be used if desired. 
An excess of glue will cause a tendency to fill in 
the print, while a solution which is too thin will 
peel from the plate in etching. 

Half-tone etching may also be done by the albu- 
men process, using the same solution as for line 
work which is generally used for half-tones on 
soft zinc which will not stand the heat in burning 
in the enamel solution. 

(To be continued.) 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
SIMPLE SUGGESTIONS REGARDING COLORS. 


NO. V.— BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 


AVING endeavored to make plain some of the 

leading peculiarities of white, yellow, red 
and blue inks, and also explained the origin of 
several of the basic materials employed in their 
manufacture, it still devolves on me to make intelli- 
gible, in a brief way, something regarding black 
inks, as well as the means employed to secure the 
coloring matter most generally made use of in com- 
pounding such inks, although the entire basic 
form might simply be described in one word — 
smoke. 

PIGMENTS USED IN BLACK INK. 


Smoke is carbon in a finely divided state, car- 
ried upward by heated vapor and gases, which 
escape during combustion. The formation of 
smoke depends upon imperfect combustion, which 
is assisted by insufficient supply of air in the 
burning fuel. To secure the greatest degree of 
result in smoke, which means carbon, which is 
the basic element of black ink, ‘‘ smokehouses” 
are built and employed for this purpose by the 
leading inkmakers, who are thereby enabled to 
give the printer the more desirable grades of 
black ink. 

Lampblack, which is a fine soot formed by the 
condensation of the smoke of burning resinous 
substances, as well as obtained from some natural 
oils, is, undoubtedly, the best pigment for black 
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ink. It is the unburned particles of carbon, the 
finer particles of which are carefully gathered in 
the smokehouse for the finest qualities of ink, 
while the coarser portions are set aside for the 
secondary grades of ink. Bone black, commonly 
known as ivory black, is another form of pigment 
used in the manufacture of black; this is obtained 
by heating bones in closed vessels, and is a sort of 
charcoal produced from the gelatin of bones. A 
good deal is heard about the superiority of ink 
made from bone black; but we should not be too 
ready to believe that such a grade of ink will be 
supplied us, because the quantity manufactured is 
small and the price large, with the chance against 
the possibility of getting it at all. 

Then there is what is known as carbon black, 
made from the smoke of illuminating gas, burned 
in a similar manner to that for producing lamp- 
black. For the inferior grades of black ink, coal 
tar, a thick viscid substance, produced in the 
destructive distillation of bituminous coal, is em- 
ployed; also suitable decomposed mineral and 
vegetable substitutes. These, with those already 
named, go to make up, under skilled agencies, the 
bulk of black ink that is now in use on nearly 
every description of paper stock and every kind 
and quality of printing. 


OILS AND VARNISHES FOR INKS. 


Equally important with that of superior pig- 
ments for making printing inks is that of pure and 
appropriate oils and varnishes. Indeed, in this 
respect lies the greatest part of the secret of mak- 
ing good inks. That varnish made from pure lin- 
seed oil is, Bar excellence, the best of all for printing 
ink purposes, goes without argument from any 
side. But, while this is agreed to, it does not fol- 
low that only good linseed oil varnish is used in 
their manufacture. Again, so many grades and 
degrees of strength of varnish are made from lin- 
seed oil, it is now really considerable of a study to 
fully understand their special merits as applicable 
to the elements of color they are triturated with. 

To keep pace with the peculiar working qual- 
ities of the different ink manufacturers’ goods 
needs almost equal knowledge of these by the intel- 
ligent pressman. Do not infer from this statement 
that I consider any of these manufacturers as eva- 
sive in their methods of making the very best article 
for first-class printing purposes ; but that no sooner 
does a pressman begin to fully understand the 
working qualities of a regularly supplied ink by 
one maker than that of another one is substituted, 
which is made up, perhaps, on a different formula, 
and likely equally as good, when its peculiarity has 
been understood by him. 

Frequently we hear pressmen say that they 
cannot make so-and-so’s ink work, and they give a 
cogent reason why it does not. It does not follow 
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that the ink is bad, nor that the pressman is incom- 
petent; but rather that the diversity of formulas 
has been too much for him, and that he has not 
acquired the indispensable amount of the technic of 
the inkmaker’s trade. 

All ambitious pressmen should know something 
about the manufacture of the colors and inks 
they use, for such knowledge will aid them in 
their daily duties, besides unraveling much that 
may seem inexplicable without it. The study of 
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oils and varnishes, in this connection, I consider 
equally important with that of all other degrees of 
skill in the pressroom. Many a pound of good ink 
has been condemned and many an inkmaker called 
hard names, for no other reason than that the 
pressman could not make the ink print as he 
thought it should do. 

A letter from a correspondent in Ada, Ohio, 
and which will receive attention in a future num- 
ber under an appropriate heading, asks no less 
than eight distinct questions regarding inks and 
papers, and ends his letter in these words: ‘‘ We 
begin to see that a great deal of a printer’s reputa- 
tion for good work depends upon the use of the 
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proper inks—in fact, there seems to be a 
trade embodied in ink lore.” Never were 
words framed to express a momentous fact. 
Indeed, I have personally found this to be true; 
and during a lifetime experience, in the compos- 
ing room and pressroom, I have never found it 
necessary to return goods to the manufacturer 
because they could not be worked. The acquired 
knowledge of how /o adapt printing inks to stock, 
and secure the very best results therefrom, has 
been one of the greatest pleasures of my practical 
life. Let me, therefore, urgently impress on all 
the value of such a knowledge, for it is equal in 
importance and in practice to any of the other 
eminent qualifications acquired by pressmen. 
LOW-GRADE OILS AND VARNISHES. 

The use of low-grade oils and varnishes, made 
up for grinding in the inferior qualities of printing 
ink pigments, also require thoughtful attention ; 
for we will find varnishes made of many substitutes 
for linseed-oil varnish. ‘These are manipulated 
with resin, to give them body and working qual- 
ities. The resin is boiled into the oils, and its con- 
sistency, as a varnish, regulated by the quantity of 
resin employed ; it is then known as resin-oil var- 
nish. Varnish of this combination has a tendency 
to deaden inks after they become dry or are ex- 
posed to light and air. 


(To be continued.) 





ETCHING ON STEEL. 


O. R. asks the Scientific American: ‘Can you inform 
me in what manner I can stampa name on to polished and 
crocused steel, by using rubber stamp? What acids I am 
to use.’? Answer.— For etching brands and marks on pol- 
ished steel surfaces, such as saws, knife blades, and tools, 
where there are many pieces to be done alike, procure a 
rubber stamp with the required design made so that the 
letters and figures that are to be bitten by the acid shall be 
depressed in the stamp. Have a plain border around the 
design, large enough to allow a little border of common 
putty to be laid around the edge of the stamped design to 
receive the acid. For ink use resin, lard oil, turpentine and 
lampblack. To % pound of resin put 1 teaspoonful lard oil; 
melt, and stir in a tablespoonful of lampblack; thoroughly 
mix, and add enough turpentine to make it of the consistency 
of printers’ ink when cold. Use this on the stamp in the 
same manner as when stamping with ink. When the plate 
is stamped, place a little border of common putty around and 
on the edge of the stamped ground. Then pour within the 
border enough acid mixture to cover the figure, and let it 
stand a few moments, according to the depth required, then 
pour the acid off. Rinse the surface with clean water ; take 
off the putty border, and clean off the ink with the turpen- 
tine. Use care not to spill the acid over the polished part of 
thearticle. For the acid usel part nitric acid, 1 part hydro- 
chloric acid, to 10 parts water by measure. If the efferves- 
cence seems too active add more water. 





A STRANGER approached ex-Governor Taylor, of Tennes- 
see, recently with extended hand, and said: ‘‘ Your face is 
familiar; where in h—1 did I meet you?”’ ‘‘I don’t know,”’ 
replied the ex-governor ; ‘‘ what part of h—1l are you from ?”’ 
— Argonaut. 
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MORGAN ROAD SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Plate by 
SPRINGFIELD PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO., 
Springfield, Mass, 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 


URING the past month thirty-one patents relating to 
printing were granted to twelve parties, one party 
receiving seven patents and another six. 

Walter Scott, of Plainfield, New Jersey, received two 
patents, one covering a bed motion and the other the paper 
folding and cutting machine shown in the first cut. The 





sheets are or may be fed to the machine by hand, and are 
carried down through the center by the folding clamping 
head C. This head carries a cutter blade which severs the 
paper by co-acting with the adjustable clamp bar 2,2. The 
severed sheets are then forced between carrying tapes by 
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printing mechanism, between the two printing mechanisms, 

and between the second printing mechanism and delivery. 
Louis K. Johnson and Abbot A. Sou, of Brooklyn, New 

York, received seven patents covering various improvements 
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to their typesetting machine. All the patents have been 
assigned to the Alden Type Machine Company, of New 
York city. 

George W. Littlehales, of Washington, D. C., received a 
patent for an engraving machine especially adapted to shad- 
ing border lines on maps and engraving parallel lines used 
as technical representations of various kinds of soil on 
charts and maps. The cutting tool is so held as to make 
a perfectly uniform mark, and is very delicately adjusted 
for varying the length of the stroke; the spacing mechan- 
ism is also adjustable for varying the distance between 
the parallel lines. 

Six patents relating to paper-folding machines 
and feeding and registering apparatus therefor were 
granted to the Dexter Folder Company, of New York, 
as assignee of the in- 
ventor, Talbot C. Dexter, 
of Pearl River, New York. 

The only patent granted 
during the month to the 
Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company was one cover- 
ing a trimming knife and 
block, invented by Mat- 
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the folding blade 4, 4, pasted and again folded if a four-page 
sheet is wanted. It will operate upon six or eight page 
sheets with equal facility. 

Three patents were granted to Arthur E. Dowell, of 
Washington, D. C. One of them, covering a printing press, 











is shown in Fig. 2 in section. It employs a reciprocating 
type bed, carrying forms for both sides of the sheet, and 
oppositely reciprocating cylinders, so that a complete news- 
paper is produced at each stroke of the beds and cylinders. 
Compensating devices are placed between the feed and first 


thew H. Whittaker, of 
Kingston-upon-Hull, Eng- 
land. The knife block has a cut- 
ting edge for the main part of 
the type bar and a movable sec- 
tion adapted to be thrown out of 
action when the cutter acts upon 
type bars having lateral projec- 
tions at their ends. 

In Fig. 3 are shown in per- 
spective the detached parts of a 
mold for casting lines of type, 
the invention of Arthur H. Alex- 
ander, of London, England. The 
object of the invention is to con- 
struct an adjustable mold in 
which the length of line and 
thickness of type can be varied 
at pleasure. The mold has a 
fixed and a movable end for ad- 
justing the thickness of the lino- 
type, polygons at each end of the mold with their sides at 
different distances from their pivots. 

Charles E. Allen, of Washington, D. C., took out a series 
of interesting patents, several of which are illustrated in 
this article. All the patents have been assigned to the 
Stenotype Company, of Portland, Maine. The leading pat- 
ent, containing eighty-seven claims, covers the rapid writing 
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typewriting or typesetting machine, shown in section in’ 


Fig. 6. Its object is to enable the operator to work continu- 
ously on the keys as long and as rapidly as he pleases with- 
out paying particular attention to the other parts of the 


machine. The machine will set up or line the type from 
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which impressions are to be taken, move them when justi- 
fied to the printing point, take an impression upon a sheet 
of paper carried by a movable automatically operated paper 
carriage and then distribute them. 

Fig. 4 shows a perspective view of a bank of electro-mag- 
nets, for use in connection with the machine just described. 
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A number of sets of ironclad magnets are arranged one 
behind the other in such a manner that the magnetic pull 
of two or more magnets is converted into one mechanical 
thrust. The blades are arranged in sets, so that the arma- 
ture stem of one magnet will thrust the armature of the 
magnet immediately preceding it forward. 

Still another patent to the same inventor covered a char- 
acter-selecting device for this class of machines (see Fig. 5). 
The device consists essentially of a hollow cylinder provided 
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with suitable selecting devices mounted upon a shaft in com- 
bination with a portion of a cylinder carrying a number of 
movable type bars and so mounted upon said shaft as to 
telescope the said cylinder for the purpose of throwing or 
setting a number of predetermined letters or characters into 
position and alignment on the curved surface of the portion 
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of the cylinder carrying the type bars from which the print- 
ing is to be done. 

Rudolph P. Schulze, of Brooklyn, New York, invented 
the printing machine shown in Fig. 7, the patent therefor 
being the property of the Columbia Perfecting Press Com- 
pany, of Washington, D.C. The invention applies to print- 
ing machines in which the forms are carried horizontally 
under the impression cylinder on a series of continuously 
moving, independent beds. The path described by each bed 
consists of upper and lower straight, horizontal portions, 
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joined by semicircles at the ends. The beds are driven 
through the straight portions of their courses by gear wheels 
meshing with racks on the under face of each, and through 
the curved portions by wheels having radiating arms. 

Fig. 8 shows in side elevation an auto-lithographic press, 
invented by Hugo Koch, of Leipzig, Germany, and patented 
in the United States. The invention related particularly to 
the means for holding, operating, raising and lowering the 
scraper, beneath which the printing stone is passed in the 
usual way. 

James W. McDonough, of Chicago, Illinois, received 
three patents for multicolored screens for half-tone work. 
One of the patents covers the various forms of screen shown 
in Fig. 9. The object is to make a screen for use in obtain- 
ing photographs in colors, and more particularly to aid in 
registering the lines or patterns of multicolored paper with 
the lines or patterns of a positive or negative made by the 
action of light in alternating patterns. 
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THE DANGER IN FADS. 
BY FRANK T. OLSAVER. 

HE publication, in the May number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, of specimen pages from Mr. D. B. Updike’s 
‘“‘Altar Book’’ places before the printing and en- 

graving fraternity the forerunner of a work that must make 
manifest the fact that there is danger in fads. 

We have watched the Eastlake and Japanese fads give 
way to the reproductions of the efforts of prehistoric 
man; and, in turn, have watched these reproductions change 
form in the hands of Beardsley. Meanwhile we have 
watched, also, the growth of photo-engraving, and the effect 
that it has had upon the reduction in the price of printer’s 
plates. 

The possibilities of the zinc etching tempted everyone 
who had the slightest notion of pen drawing. And then 
Beardsleyism came to America, and, greatly refined by Brad- 
ley, gave to the ambitious pen artists the opportunity they 
craved. Mr. Bradley’s style was peculiarly adapted to the 
demands of current fads, and within itself has been an im- 
portant factor in the development of a taste for the extreme 
black-and-white work that has led to the present call for 
‘“*modernized old style.’”?’ While many of Mr. Bradley’s 
drawings have been productions thoroughly artistic, his 
departure from well-defined delineations give a field to a 
host of imitators, and true art instinct groans under the 
ugliness of their creations. 

But the Bradley -fad is passing away; its art features 
alone surviving to serve as a foundation for greater things. 
Nothing survives the imitators but the warning they have 
given us that fads are dangerous. 

Out of all this has grown the desire for modernized old 
style printing, and the types, ornaments and initial letters 
of the early printers are being called to the needs of the 
hour. And here is the greatest fad of all. Within its 
charmed circles lurks many dangers, and he who does not 
think had best leave it alone. ; 

Contrasted with the work of today, the designers of the 
earliest periods worked with one purpose — the conventional 
delineation of some thought — religious or historical, replete 
with meaning. They created the distinct schools of national 
ornament that were commingled in the composite during the 
middle ages, to become the ornament of the early engravers. 
Now, the point is, will the modernized old style mirror the 
errors of the old style originals ? 

That such might be the case with the productions of 
minor presses is presupposed, but we are illy prepared to 
see it issue from among the greatest in the land. 

The ‘‘ Altar Book,’’ before mentioned, is selected for 
review in this case because it is one of the most pretentious 


of its class. Compiled by Mr. Updike, illustrated by Prof. 
Anning Bell, of London, and embellished by B. G. Good- 
hue, of Boston, ‘‘ The Altar Book ’’ must necessarily take a 
prominent place. 

We have learned to look upon men of the standing of 
these gentlemen as leaders —if not authorities — their 
achievements entitling them to such recognition. But, even 
on the highest standpoint of learning, man is not infallible. 
He willerr, and it is strange that his errors fall most fre- 
quently upon the greatest subject that will ever tenant the 
human mind —the facts of Christ and their adaptation to 
religious service. 

From the standpoint of typography, ‘‘The Altar Book”’ 
is pleasing. The type face is beautiful, the ornamental 
work graceful and artistic. Where, then, the fault? There 
is total lack of harmony between the ornamental work and 
the text. 

It is not pleasant to read: ‘‘Almighty God, who hast 
given us thy only begotten Son to take our nature upon 
Him, etc.,’’ when the text is surrounded with an ornamental 
composition, grotesque in its make-up, containing bats, 
owls and lizards interwoven in heavy semi-floral design. 
Such drawing is too suggestive of the Druidic mysteries, 
or, what is worse, heathen fetish worship. Such design 
holds nothing in common with Christ and Christianity ! 

But if this can be said of the ornament, the objections to 
be urged against the illustrations of Mr. Bell are more 
numerous and of greater importance. 

The illustration particularly under discussion is the one 
shown in THE INLAND PRINTER — “‘ The wise men before the 
infant Christ.’’ 

Christ, just born, sits (a child at least two years old) 
upon his mother’s lap. Joseph stands over the kneeling 
figures of the three wise men. These men are represented 
as fourteenth century priests, with the robes and altar cups 
of that time. In the middle distance are shown the backs of 
two cows—suggestive of a stable (?) although the sur- 
roundings assert very strongly that the place is a ruined 
Grecian temple. The background shows a city much 
larger than Bethlehem — yet too near to represent six-mile- 
away Jerusalem. Every thought bearing on the true birth 
of Christ has been ignored. Such work is not modernized 
old style —it is old style facsimile. As a copy of an old 
print such an illustration could claim a right to present- 
day publication; but, placed as it is, it has no excuse what- 
ever to offer for its appearance. 

Tradition gives Christ both a cave and a stable birth- 
place, with the popular trend of thought and teaching lean- 
ing to the stable. At the time of Christ’s birth Bethlehem 
was a primitive Jewish village. Rome was engaged in 
conquering, not decorating, the world. By far the greater 
number of the art treasures of her capital city were 
brought by Mummius from ruined Corinth, after the subju- 
gation of Greece. When Rome restored Solomon’s Temple 
at Jerusalem she employed Assyrian architecture, allowing 
only a slight mixture of Roman to be used. So throughout 
Judea. 

The wise men who came to the infant Christ came with 
the rites of fire worship: a torch, a serpent, myrrh and 
spices; and they found a sleeping babe, but a few hours old, 
lying by the side of a weak and travel-wearied mother. 

These facts make Mr. Bell’s illustration an impossi- 
bility. They do away with his Grecian ruins, his two-year- 
old child, his Catholic altar cups, his fourteenth century 
priests, and*his bright and robust Mary, and Mr. Updike 
must be held to account for modernizing errors. 

Modernized old style is the gem fad of the day, and will 
be productive of much that is beautiful and artistic in the 
way of printing; but in modernizing let us employ that 
knowledge which has accrued to the human race since 
printing became a fact. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
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names—not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 


















THE ELECTRIC DISSIPATOR AS A MONEY SAYER. 
To the Editor: MILTON, Pa., June 11, 1896. 

I wish to thank you for advice I got from THE INLAND 
PRINTER, which, by the way, was given another party in 
answer to a query. As I was in the same predicament at 
the time, I hastened to take advantage of the advice, and my 
troubles were over. During the early spring I was engaged 
in printing a catalogue on paper which was very heavily 
charged with electricity, and tried every means to overcome 
it. Your advice was to use a dissipator. Secretly, for fear 
of being laughed at, I sent for a bottle, and cautioned my 
pressman to say nothing if it was a failure and I was stuck 
The first trial was on the second side of a run, 
and everything moved off smoothly. Still I was afraid, and 
tried it on a newrun. The results were the same. After 
using it a couple of days our proprietor noticed that things 
were moving much smoother, and asked the reason. Then I 
explained. From that time I have had no trouble with elec- 
tricity. I advocate no special brand, but know that the one 
I purchased did the work. The cost of dissipator and 
expressage was 75 cents, but I have half of it left, and it 
saved the firm many dollars. C. M. SCHUYLER. 

[The dissipator was the ‘' Bentrovato,’’ of Bingham 
Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, New York, advertised 
in THE INLAND PRINTER for February, 1896.— ED.] 
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CONSERVATIVE VS. RADICAL TRADE-UNIONISTS. 


To the Editor: BuFFA.o, N. Y., June 21, 1896. 

It may be that the day of conservatism in trades unions 
is passing, and while it may or may not bea step backward 
on the part of the unions, it is worth a little thinking as to 
why the conservatives are losing their grip and the radical 
element is superseding them in the control of union affairs. 

As it was in the beginning, the mode of procedure was 
for the union to hold a meeting, adopt a new scale of wages 
and notify the employer that the new scale was in effect. 
On the other side, the first notice the employe received that 
his wages were cut was when his envelope had in it a 
smaller amount than usual. The motto on both sides was: 
‘* Like it or leave it.” 

This plan had this advantage: When the fight was over, 
one party knew that the other had won. As a general rule 
the victory was temporary, and the loser waited for an 
opportunity to get even. The conservative element, in 
searching for a means to settle labor disputes in a way that 
would lessen the bitterness of feeling, the loss of time and 
wages and the general disruption of business, adopted arbi- 
tration as the plan which would secure peace with honor. 
Unions remodeled their constitutions so that a strike was 
practically prohibited until efforts to secure arbitration by 
local, district or international officials had been made and 
had failed. 

This plan has been tried for many years, and in cities 
where the employes were organized in a way that gave their 
association control of its members, the idea has worked very 


well. Where they were not organized, the union would be 
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met with the statement from some employer whose obituary 
will speak of him as being possessed of great firmness of 
character, that he was running his own business and had 
nothing to arbitrate ; and the stand taken by one man would 
have its effect on the others. Conservatism on the part of 
the union was construed as cowardice ; and when arbitration 
was refused, reason was given to the radical argument that 
a strike for arbitration would have the same effect on busi- 
ness as a strike for more wages, with two chances against 
the union, for if they won the strike they’ might still lose 
on the arbitration. It is no wonder, then, that the conserva- 
tive is losing his grip and that the radical element is resum- 
ing power in the union. If the employer does not like it, he 
can blame himself for not realizing that the trade union has 
kept growing in power, and that workingmen in general 
believe that the trade union is a trade necessity, not only to 
protect workers from unfair employers, but also to protect 
the worker from his fellow—to regulate supply and de- 
mand; that it might be better business policy to deal with 
the union than to fight against it. EXx-CONSERVATIVE, 





CHASE BARS ON THE POINT SYSTEM. 


To the Editor: New YorK, June 29, 1896. 

It has occurred to the writer that a great reform might 
be inaugurated, in a very simple manner, in the manufacture 
of chases. 

Every stonehand must have been bothered at times by the 
variation in the widths of the bars in chases. The writer 
has frequently had great trouble with his form, especially 
when it became necessary to put the bar in the back in order 
that grippers on the press might be able to take the paper. 
In such cases his trouble has arisen from the fact that on 
one side of the form labor-saving furniture (made to points) 
had been used in the back, while the bar, which he had been 
compelled to place in the back on other side of form, was of 
an odd size. 

Now, why could not the founders make all bars on the 
point system, the sizes to be graded by six and twelve 
points? Such a system would be an immense convenience 
to stonehands; margins could be much more accurately 
made, and valuable time saved. 

The writer hopes to see the time when bars will be 
graded as here suggested, so that he may dispense with the 
use of cardboards or leads alongside the bars. H. S. 





STRIPPING COLLODION NEGATIVES. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, July 3, 1896. 
The June number of the American Amateur Photog- 
rapher gleefully characterizes as a ‘‘ huge joke’’ my state- 
ment in your May number that in stripping collodion nega- 
tives the plain collodion may be dried by ignition instead of 
being allowed to dry spontaneously. The critic is sadly 
lacking in practical knowledge or he would be aware that 
many process workers are accustomed to dry the collodion 
in this way, obtaining as firm a film for stripping as when 
the drying is allowed to proceed slowly — and economizing 
time when the work is rushed. I have done so many times 
with satisfactory results, and therefore know the method to 
be practical. The sense of mirth of the critic is evidently 
much more largely developed than his experience. 
H. JENKINS. 





DEPRECIATION OF PLANT. 


To the Editor: New York, N. Y., June 13, 1896. 
You will greatly oblige a subscriber to your valued jour- 
nal by informing me through your columns as to howI am to 
value my plant in taking an inventory. It is a little out of 
season, but I will call it just in season, as this is the time of 
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the year that I have more time for this purpose than at any 
other part of the year. 

I am a printer of several years’ standing, but have not 
succeeded so far yet as to be able to employ a regular book- 
keeper, and consequently am compelled to do my own book- 
keeping, and every summer I like to take an inventory to 
know where I am at, but cannot make up my mind as to the 
real value, or rather how I should value, my type, presses, 
machinery, etc. A. A. KANTOR. 

[In an editorial in THE INLAND PRINTER for April, 1896, 
page 43, entitled ‘‘ Depreciation of Plant,’’ the inquirer will 
find an answer to the above.— ED. ] 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE RIGHT LINE IN ORNAMENT. 


BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 

~VERYONE who has attentively observed the progress 

E of modern art printing must have noticed the increas- 

ing importance attached to the right line. The 
most elaborate and ornate German combinations owe much 
of their effect to the skillful brass-rule work with which 
they are supplemented ; and type designs, which by them- 
selves are heavy, overloaded, or naked, however com- 
posed, when arranged as bands or panels with the assist- 
ance of rule leave nothing to be desired in the way of 
artistic effect. The much-discussed and popular ‘free 
ornament’’ depends mainly for its effect on the judicious 
arrangement of rule, particularly that of medium face, 
which gives a force and definiteness to the work which the 
weaker fine-faced rule can never attain. Much of the credit 
of this development is due to a gentleman whose name is 
rarely mentioned in connection with the subject, Mr. E. 
Pechey, of London. In tracing the development of modern 
type design, I long ago pointed out that his original Rib- 
bon, followed quickly by the Scroll, were the fruitful 
parents of a long series of handsome type ornaments; and 
though many of these have passed out of fashion, their 
influence is still active. Moreover, Mr. Pechey himself has 
not been unprogressive during the twenty-three years that 
have passed since every printer in Great Britain rushed to 
buy his Type Ribbon. His combination rule designs 
(copied with variations by all the great houses); his Floral 
Ornaments, his Fillets, and lastly his Spray Ornaments — 
to say nothing of minor designs —all testify to his activity 
and inventive genius. If ever the history of type design be 
written, his name will take a prominent place as one of the 
most original of type designers. 

To return to the right line, from which I have been 
tempted to diverge. How is it that designers and founders 
have so far failed to work out on a systematic plan the line 
itself, which lies at the foundation of every type combina- 
tion, from the plainest to the most ornate; and apart alto- 
gether from art work, is in daily use in tabular and other 
matter ? Some years ago, writing on combination borders, 
I looked through every specimen book I possessed to find 
a series containing all the five primary characters. My 
search was in vain (with one single exception), though some 
ran to hundreds of pieces, The most complete were some 
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‘‘changeable’’ borders, in Figgin’s book, quite half a 
century old and long out of fashion, designed, I believe, by 
the late Charles Derriey. 

About the same time I suggested that the old and little- 
used brace-pieces (— -- —), supplied with every English 
body-font—I have pounds of them— should give place to 
three really useful characters to combine with the metal 
dashes, a corner , a T-piece +, and a cross +. With 
these any ordinary simple table could be set without leav- 
ing the case, and without the use of brass rule. Every 
printer will recognize the value of these three pieces. Some 
of our typefounders are practical printers, but none, so far 
as I know, has cast these three, for which any ordinary 
printer would willingly give up a dozen or so of the miscel- 
laneous sorts which cumber his upper case. 

These, after the running-piece, are the three primary 
characters of a border, however disguised by ornament, yet 
few combinations possess them. I could indicate numerous 
borders with large and handsome corners, defective in the 
great primary requisite—_a corner on their own body. If 
the border is unsymmetrical, two such corners, an outer and 
inner, should always be supplied before the designer allows 
his fancy to stray in the direction of large decorative pieces. 

Once again to revert to our right-line border. It is curi- 
ous to note how near some designers have come to the 
desired end, while yet falling exasperatingly short. Turn 
to MacKellar’s fine old quarto (circa, 1876), if you happily 
possess acopy. Find Border 56. I take it to be original — 
I don’t think I have it elsewhere. It is a thoroughly good Jin- 
eal design, medium-face, thirty-one characters. Some of the 
more ornate, forming secondary borders, could be dropped 
without much disadvantage. Of the primary characters I 
find two running-pieces, plain rule one and four ems, respec- 
tively, and a +. No L-corner; only a corner-piece repre- 
senting three sides of a square, tilted on its side. No 
T-piece. Four neat terminals of varying length —the thick 
line tapering to a point; these are decidedly useful. There 
is an X-piece, two V-pieces and a compound X-cross, devised 
to combine the single with the double border —all the rest 
are ornaments. One very useful sort, the half-em piece, is 
wanting. This isa type of many — design excellent; want- 
ing in practical adaptation. To make it complete for every 
purpose, just three characters, of the simplest kind, are 
needed: the half-em length, the L-corner, and the T-piece. 

Turn to the beautiful border No. 67 (which I find in sev- 
eral specimen books). It has all these necessary sorts save 
one — the half-em running-piece. It has forty-three charac- 
ters in all. 

No doubt you have Bruce’s fine book of 1882. Among its 
numerous combinations there is but one (13-16) with all the 
primary characters. It is copied from one of the Derriey 
designs aforesaid, recut to pica body, and contains the half- 
em piece, which is wanting in Figgin’s, and probably in 
Derriey’s original design; though, not having his book, I 
cannot say. Scattered through four or five combinations, I 
find purely lineal characters, fine and medium, singly and 
combined, which if grouped would nearly, but not quite, form 
a complete and really useful series. Beginning with Series 
12, nine characters, all fine line, we have the em, 2-em and 
L-corner. The rule is not on the center, but at one side. 
The half-em is deficient, and the remaining six sorts are 
various curves. We find nothing to match till we reach 
Combination 59 (Egyptian), 128 characters. Nos. 36, 37, 38 
are, respectively, a fine and medium line on a pica em, with 
two three-sided ends, by means of which a closed shaded 
panel may be formed. No. 60 (Assyrian, sixty-nine charac- 
ters) contains four more, 16-19, the latter, however, being the 
same as the end piece in Border 12. The others are a 
medium-face em-piece, and two L-pieces. Border 66 (thirty- 
one characters) has a plain em-piece, on center, -++, and L-cor- 
ner, but no T-piece or half-em. The line here is thicker than 
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in the preceding. Border 71 (fourteen sorts) is another fine- 
line combination with the addition of dots, and characters 1 
and 2 are neat terminals, which would unite well with the 
others. Adding to the nine characters of Series 12 the eleven 
others, we have the basis of a good series, which, with the 
addition of a few supplementary sorts, would be of value, 
either alone or as an adjunct to any other series on the same 
bodies. 

The idea of a systematic lineal combination was worked 
out in every detail, and even to a superfluous extent, more 
than twenty-five years ago. I cannot give the whole history 
of the ‘‘ Greek Fret’’ combination, but so far as I know it, 
it is of interest, as embodying what seems to be the sole 
successful experiment in a neglected field of type design — 
neglected, apparently, on account of its very simplicity. 

Some time between 1865 and 1870 I became possessed of 
the handsome quarto specimen book of J. & R. M. Wood, 
London, which I still highly value. The firm in those days 
was full of enterprise, publishing a lively periodical, the 
first typefounders’ organ in the United Kingdom, and intro- 
ducing American novelties besides original designs of their 
own. The ‘‘Greek Fret’’ is one of the prominent features 
of the book, supplying many of the page borders and orna- 
ments, besides occupying page after page specially devoted 
to its exhibition. I have reason to believe that it was the 
original design of the firm, as I have no trace of it in any 
other book. I used to study it much at the time, and remem- 
ber coveting a combination of such great adaptability, 
though the fact that it was cast to emerald (minionette) body 
seemed to me to be a drawback. Of course, it may have 
been of French or German origin. 

Apart from the occasional ornaments and borders, nine 
quarto pages are wholly devoted to its display. It contained 
109 characters, classified as hair-line pieces (9), middle-line 
pieces (68), thick-line pieces (14), extra thick (8), and pieces 
for blending (10). Of the second portion, four characters 
were foreign to the design—a 2-line emerald chessboard 
square, and two running-pieces and a corner belonging to 
a floral combination; all the rest, including three curious 
characters —a crown, and two representing clasped hands 
in outline — had their proper place. The large number of 
pieces was rendered necessary by the introduction of the 
oblique line at the angle of forty-five degrees by itself, and 
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Combination of pen and wash, reproduced in line and 
half-tone on one plate. 


joining and crossing the horizontal and vertical charac- 
ters. The uniform thickness of the lines was accurately 
maintained throughout and the joining up was admirable, 
the junctions in some of the most elaborate designs being 
imperceptible. 

The first page of specimens gives examples of plain and 
Oxford borders of different faces of rule, single and double; 
also music lines, fine and medium. The second contains 
two pages of prayer-book tables, set in emerald, the bor- 
ders, table rules and dashes set wholly from the combina- 
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tion, the effect being neater than that of brass rule; alsoa 
calendar. The next page, set wholly without leads or brass 
rule, is really a work of art, in every way admirable, and I 
think it gives a clue to the purpose for which the border was 
designed. It is a Scripture genealogy, the fifth of thirty- 
two plates, and is well worthy of study. No brass-rule 
work could equal its neatness, to say nothing of the com- 
parative facility of composition. It contains eighty names, 
each inclosed in a small square of medium-faced rule, and 
properly connected with ancestors and descendants. There 
are also six panels surrounded by heavier rule, containing 
tribal names. The genealogy is that of the descendant of 
Canaan; the joined hands connecting squares indicate mat- 
rimonial alliances, and the outline coronets mark the 
princes, curiously described as ‘‘dukes”’ in the English 
version. The purpose of the chessboard squares is also 
manifest. Set close together, between thick and thin rules, 
they resemble a copperplate tint border, but they do not 
join as they ought, and this fault—a very slight one —is 
the only blemish in the page. The next page shows a note- 
paper packet wrapper, the oblique lines at the ends cor- 
rectly set ‘‘on the square.’’ Another page contains book 
cover patterns. Then cheques, elaborate corners and inter- 
laced patterns of medium and fine rule. Then monuments, 
cubes in perspective, made-up braces; fences, iron and 
wood. The last is like a very recent production of the Key- 
stone Foundry, and, I think, is the better of the two. More 
borders, the synopsis of characters, memorial card border 
and crosses complete the exhibits, but are far from exhaust- 
ing the capabilities of the design. Curiously enough, a 
foreshadowing of the Type Ribbon, with the folds falsely 
rendered, heads the last page. 

Now for the remaining history of the design. 
fell on evil days— perhaps the partners disagreed — at all 
events the whole stock was sold under the hammer. Years 
afterward, I found that one of the great typefoundries had 
purchased most of the matrices. To the purchaser I wrote, 
inquiring about the ‘‘Greek Fret.’’ I received reply that 
the matrices were found to be so badly knocked about that 
the firm, for its own credit’s sake, had withdrawn the 
design from the market. 

I would like to have an hour with one of your enterpris- 
ing founders, looking over these specimens. For mathemat- 
ical completeness and adaptability to every class of work, 
the design has never been equaled. I would like to see it 
revived on a 6-point basis. In actual use it would not be 
necessary to exclude brass rule, as the designers did in 
their specimens. Everyone knows that it is a mistake to use 
metal rule, fine-faced especially, in long lines. With mod- 
ern appliances, it would be easy to cut the four thicknesses 
of line to match as many faces of brass rule on 2-point body. 
Small parcels of graduated rule of the appropriate face 
could be made up with the fonts, reducing the quantity of 
metal rule required, and any length of line—from one em 
upward, if necessary —could be supplied from the brass 
with a 2-point lead on each side. All the corners, crosses 
and oblique lines would be set up from the metal. A 
good font would almost put a stop to the rule-shaping; 
filing and mitering which wastes so much time and mate- 
rial at present. A panel too long or short could be readily 
changed without cutting or mutilating good material. In 
fact, a good type-rule design, such as I have described, is 
what all printers— American printers especially — require, 
and for want of which they have been making shift as long 
as I can remember. A _ well-proportioned font would be 
worth more than all the $15 Chinese, Japanese, Egyptian 
or Assyrian combinations ever devised, and, unlike them, 
would not go out of fashion. 

Now, gentlemen typefounders of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and elsewhere, which of you will be 
first in the field ? 


The firm 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.* 


BY H. D. ESTABROOK,. 


HIS wonderful park of ours, in the very heart of a 
| mighty city — nature’s sanctuary in a human wilder- 
ness, peopled with the images of the world’s great 
heroes — dedicated to the memory of that martyr-hero whose 
noble presence seems to welcome us at the gateway witha 
smile, mournful as his fate and radiant as his love; this 
park, I say, this out-of-doors Parthenon, has been enriched 
today by the statue of another of nature’s noblemen, his 
country’s ‘“‘ guide, philosopher and friend,’ Ben Franklin, 
the American. The citizen of Chicago to whose liberality 
we are indebted for this heroic bronze is preéminently the 
one man in Chicago best qualified to speak of the life which 
it commemorates. 
But Mr. Medill is as ot eo 
modest as he is gen- 
erous. “LE have 
erected this statue,’’ 
said he, ‘‘not to glo- 
rify myself, not even 
to glorify Franklin— | 
that were indeed su- 
perfluous; I have 
erected it rather to 
the glory of Ameri- 
can manhood. I wish 
it to stand forever as 
a reminder to the 
young men of my 
country to study the 
life of this simple, | 
sturdy, stalwart 
character, that their 
own lives may profit 
by it.’’ 
In deference, 
therefore, to this pur- 
pose of the donor, it 
is perhaps appropri- 
ate that a young 
man—young enough, 
I hope, not to have 
shaped his character 
beyond redemption— | 
that a younger man, 
at least, should have | 
been requested to 
speak of the life and 
times of Benjamin 
Franklin on this oc- 
casion, and to deduce 
therefrom his indi- 
vidual conclusions. 
The fact that until I set about my preparation for this event I 
had never read even the autobiography of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, much less his numerous writings and correspondence, 
may reflect upon my erudition—I am used to that — but it 
illustrates at the very outset the wisdom of the giver and the 
utility of the gift. My sometime ignorance does not discredit 
my present authority to speak, for I come to you fresh from 
a careful, attentive reading of all I could lay hands on, and 
the study of the philosophy and career of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, begun perfunctorily and in duty bound, has been to me 
one of the greatest pleasures of my life. I am deeply grate- 
ful to Joseph Medill for compelling me to undertake it. 
I would not have my frank confession of unacquaintance 
with a man whose fame fills all the earth taken too literally, 
* Oration delivered at the unveiling of Franklin statue, in Lincoln Park, 
Chicago, June 6, 1896. 
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however. I did know something about Dr. Franklin—as 
much, probably, as the majority of my fellow-countrymen, 
this distinguished audience not excepted. I knew, for 
instance, that as a mere boy he had somehow found his way 
from Boston to Philadelphia, and had entered the latter city 
with a penny roll in his mouth and another under each arm. 
That a little girl, subsequently his wife, spied him in this 
predicament and giggled, after the manner of little girls. I 
knew that he became a printer and publisher in Philadel- 
phia, and brought forth ‘‘Poor Richard’s Almanac,” a 
hotchpotch of the wise sayings of all nations, which every- 
body knew and which nobody ever heeded. I knew that he 
once flew a kite during a thunder-storm, thereby demon- 
strating that lightning was nothing but electricity—a puerile 
performance which anybody could have done, but didn’t. I 
knew that he _ had 
' signed the Declara- 
| tion of Independence 
and also the Consti- 
tution, and that he 
,was otherwise a 
great man in the 
provinces. Ialso had 
a vague notion of his 
embassy abroad, and 
a still vaguer notion 
that he was in the 
habit of attending 
court levees in top- 
boots and a fur cap, 
to the disgust of the 


courtiers and the 
| frantic delight of 
‘*‘the great un- 


washed.’’ I had also 
seen his numerously 
engraved portrait, 
and if I had been 
asked to portray him 
in words, according 
to my then concep- 
tion of his mental, 
moral and physical 
make-up, I should 
have said here was 
a pudgy, unctuous, 
witty, good-natured 
old gentleman, with 
a vast repertoire of 
proverbs, which 
passed for wisdom; 
a pragmatic old gen- 
tleman with an os- 
tentation of philan- 
thropy, but a weather 
eye to the main chance; a parsimonious old gentleman, 
whose tongue, thrust into his cheek, gave notice that he was 
up to snuff; a shrewd, crafty, secretive, calculating old 
gentleman; a worldly-wise, but unwisely worldly old gen- 
tleman, whose morals were as easy as his slippers. I know 
him now to have been, next to Washington, the greatest 
character of the revolution— perhaps the greatest of his 
century. 

Never in the history of the world has there been a man of 
more varied and profound accomplishment, or one who so 
united the sedentary habits of a student and the energy of 
an actor in the world’s affairs. I would almost say that he 
was the very opposite to all that I had conceived him, and 
yet not so: for he was everything that I had imagined, 
modified by goodness. He was parsimonious; yes, but only 
with himself. To others he was generous, often to his own 
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undoing. Moreover, his parsimony had an object, which 
dignified and ennobled it; he was striving not for riches, 
but for independence. When he achieved a modest compe- 
tence he quit his own business absolutely, and never, so far 
as I can discover, attempted to make another dollar for him- 
self. He was shrewd and crafty also, but not with that sin- 
ister distrust of his fellow-men which the words imply. His 
was the diplomacy of a child, than which, we are told, there 
is none so subtle. The people he loved and trusted, as did 
Lincoln; like Lincoln, also, he fathomed the designs of 
wicked men. This is what St. Paul would call a holy cun- 
ning. He was simple in his dress, to be sure, but scrupu- 
lous in his linen. He was polite, even to the point of defer- 
ence, with whomsoever he conversed, whether it chanced to 
be a neighbor in the village of Philadelphia or some Minis- 
ter of State in the metropolis of London. This was an art 
which he had cultivated, for by nature he was obstinate and 
opinionated. In the course of his long life he made many 
inventions, such as\the stove, the lightning-rod — minus its 
agent —and these he gave to his countrymen without a roy- 
alty or patent. He,discovered many secrets of nature, 
which he revealed to the world freely and without reserve. 
But of all his discoveries there was one of signal and para- 
mount importance ——the one which made him what he was, 
the one which vitally concerns every human being for all 
time to come, the one which involves all others, and which I 
have selected as the theme for what further I may have to 
say — the discovery of how to make life happy. 

For Benjamin Franklin was happy; happy in his drudg- 
ery, happy in his extreme poverty, happy in his enforced 
economies, happy in his growing success, happy in his pros- 
perity, happy in the service of his country, and in the love 
and applause of the world at large. From youth to age he 
was actually, genuinely happy! Not the hypnotic ecstasy 
of an anchorite, mind you; not the pseudo-happiness of a 
voluptuary; not the stolid indifference of a stoic; not the 
glum complacency of a Puritan; not even the rhapsody of a 
lover, but the tranquil, reasonable happiness which is so 
hard to achieve, and yet without which this life is scarcely 
worth the living. 4 

When the ministers tell us that man was made in the 
image of the Creator, we acquiesce; but what is meant by 
the phrase? Does it mean the corporeal image? That 
would constitute the Almighty a veritable biped. Benjamin 
Franklin believed in no anthropomorphic God ; man’s image 
to his maker was a spiritual image; not perfected, but out- 
lined, and upon man himself was devolved the responsibility 
to complete the likeness. This completion of himself Frank- 
lin conceived to be man’s chiefest business on this earth, 
and therein could he realize his only happiness; for he 
exclaims, with Cato: 

Here will I hold. If there’s a power above us 
(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 

Thro’ all her works), he must delight in virtue ; 
And that which he delights in must be happy. 

All which, you observe, resolves itself into the saying of 
Poor Richard: ‘‘ Be virtuous and you will be happy.’’ But 
that, you say, is no secret; it is as old as the pyramids! 
Precisely so, and might possibly be fobbed off as an antiquity 
exhumed from the pyramids. 

But if this statue should serve no other purpose than a 
mnemonic to remind Americans that to be virtuous is to be 
happy, it might be an anachronism in this age of mechanical 
substitution; but it harks back to a truth which Americans 
must some time learn—if not from Christ, why, then, 
from Franklin. For—I repeat it—Franklin was happy, and 
happy because he was virtuous. His discovery was simply 
how to be virtuous. Now, Franklin in his time was not 
regarded as a Christian. Possibly he would be today, 
though opinions might still differ on the subject. The ques- 


tion depends on how much theology may be dispensed with 
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and still be a Christian, for I am obliged to confess that 
Franklin’s religion was a creedless Christianity. He had 
been born into the Presbyterian Church, and, indeed, was 
designed by his father for the Presbyterian ministry, for no 
better reason than that he was the tenth son — it transpiring 
that of seventeen children seven were daughters— and was 
therefore a ‘‘tithing’’ actually due to the church. I should 
surmise that the name ‘‘ Benjamin’’ was given him by his 
mother because he was not only her youngest son, but, God 
willing, would continue to be so! It happened, however, 
that there were several doctrines of the faith to which the 
youthful Benjamin could not conscientiously subscribe — 
such as election, reprobation, etc., doctrines concerning 
which there has not been absolute unanimity among men 
even unto the present day. Accordingly, he was deemed 
hopelessly recalcitrant, and, at the mature age of ten, was 
taken out of school and made to assist his father, whose 
business was that of a tallow-chandler and soap-boiler ; the 
father thinking, possibly, that soap might prove a means of 
grace, even if theology did not, agreeable to the maxim that 
cleanliness is next to godliness. 

Throughout life his attendance at church was semi- 
occasional, although he contributed regularly and system- 
atically to its support. What he longed to hear, and yet 
never heard from the pulpit, were the weightier matters of 
the law, instead of the mint, anise and cummin of dogmatic 
theology. The local clergyman, he tells us, was always his 
personal friend, and, after repeated visits and admonitions, 
prevailed on him at one time to attend church service for 
five Sundays successively. ‘‘Had he been in my opinion a 
good preacher,’’ says the doctor, ‘‘ perhaps I might have 
continued, notwithstanding the occasion I had for the Sun- 
day’s leisure in my course of study; but his discourses were 
chiefly either polemic arguments, or explications of the 
peculiar doctrines of our sect, and unedifying, since not a 
single moral principle was inculcated or enforced, their aim 
seeming to be rather to make us Presbyterians than good 
citizens. At length he took for his text that verse of the 
fourth chapter of Philippians: ‘Finally, brethren, whatso- 
ever things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, or of good 
report, if there be any virtue or any praise, think on these 
things.’ ”’ 

Surely, thought the expectant doctor, with such a text as 
this he cannot escape some moral teaching! Nota bit of it! 
The learned divine partitioned his text into numerous head- 
ings, the last and most importunate exhortation being to 
‘*pay due respect to God’s ministers.’’ Do you particularly 
blame the doctor when he tells us that he was “ disgusted ”’ ? 
His creed had but one article: ‘‘God is love’’; but one 
purpose, to be good and to do good—Good! That is a poor, 
homely, common little word, and yet, within its four letters, 
like the four walls of home, are comprehended the sweetness 
and happiness of living. It isa puissant, wonderful, stupen- 
dous word, for out of it proceed the issues of life and death, 
the here and the hereafter, the soul and its immortality. 
Franklin’s religion was an intuitive faith, to be sure, but 
faith reduced toa science. His practice of the virtues had 
become an art. Indeed, for many years, and to the very 
close of his life, he had in contemplation the writing of a book 
to be called ‘‘The Art of Virtue,’’ wherein he would show 
the means and manner of obtaining virtue, as distinguished 
from the mere exhortation to be good, which exhortation, 
he claimed, did not instruct and indicate the means, but 
was like the apostle’s man of verbal charity, who admon- 
ished the naked and the hungry to be clothed and fed withal, 
but vouchsafed no information as to where the clothes were 
to be had or how the food was to be forthcoming. 

In a letter to Lord Kames as early as 1760, he asserted 
that many people led bad lives who would gladly lead good 
ones but did not know how to make the change. That to 
acquire virtue was as properly an art as painting, navigation, 
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or architecture. ‘‘For,’’ said he, ‘‘if a man would become 
a painter, navigator, or architect, it is not enough that he 
is advised to be one, that he is convinced by the arguments 
of his adviser that it would be for his advantage to be one, 
and that he resolves to be one; but he must be taught the 
principles of the art, be shown all the methods of work- 
ing, and how to acquire the habit of using properly all the 
instruments.’’ As for himself, he aspired to no less than the 
attainment of human perfection, and in his autobiography 
he takes the reader into his confidence as to the methods 
devised to accomplish it. There is nothing in all literature 
which compares with the philosophical naiveté of these dis- 
closures. There have been memoirs galore, giving the 
‘‘reflections,’’ the ‘‘ reveries,’’ the ‘‘ meditations,’’ the ‘‘ mus- 
ings,’’ and the inmost cerebrations of all sorts of individ- 
uals from Plato to Marie Bashkirtseff, but among all the 
books on the shelf there is only one Ben Franklin. If you 
have read the personal journal of Amiel, lately published, 
you should forthwith read the autobiography of Ben Frank- 
lin, if only for the contrast. It is like emerging from the 
miasmas of a cypress swamp into the glorious sunlight of 
the open air. In Amiel there is introspection to the verge of 
lunacy. Thethought, if poetic, is never virile, often sickly, 
and you gaze shudderingly into an open grave or into the 
void beyond. But in Franklin there is the healthy, robust, 
manly utterance of one who finds himself alive and is 
resolved to make the most of it. Why not be happy? I 
have youth and strength and my life is before me. What is 
happiness? Experience has shown that it is not money in 
itself, nor fame in itself—it is nothing extraneous, in fact, 
but must be evolved from within. Happiness is virtue. 
What is it to be virtuous? He analyzed virtue by passing it 
through the spectroscope of his conscience, and resolved it 
into thirteen elements. These he catalogued and entered in 
a book. Under each he wrote a precept defining the limita- 
tion of that particular heading. Thus, under the word 
“*Sincerity ’’ he wrote: ‘‘Use no hurtful deceit; think inno- 
cently and justly; and if you speak, speak accordingly.”’ 

Under the word ‘‘Cleanliness’’ he wrote: ‘‘ Tolerate no 
uncleanliness in body, clothes or habitation.”’’ 

Under the heading ‘‘ Humility”’’ he says: ‘‘Imitate Jesus 
and Socrates;’’ and so on through the list. 

He next opened a ledger account with virtue. Did ever a 
man do sucha thing before? The rules which Washington 
formulated for his conduct have come down to us, but they 
were at most a sort of decalogue, and like the original deca- 
logue, exceeding brittle in any other hands than Washing- 
ton’s. The truth is that nearly every man has had spells of 
committing his good resolutions to writing, and then has 
hid them away lest someone might detect him in the boyish 
weakness. And yet we keep an accurate set of books con- 
cerning our business dealings, particularly concerning our 
bills receivable, but leave our running account with the 
Almighty to be carried inour heads. Notso Franklin. He 
procured him a blank book and a bottle of red ink. Every 
page of the blank book was divided into seven vertical red- 
ink columns, one for each day of the week ; and into thirteen 
lateral spaces, one for each of his thirteen virtues. He did 
not propose to court defeat by attacking the enemy en masse 
—there was an ominous significance in the very number 
thirteen; but he would conquer the virtues separately and 
in detail. First came temperance, which his precept had 
limited to eating and drinking—‘‘ Eat not to dullness; drink 
not to elevation.’? Why first? Because vigilance required 
a calm, clear intellect, and temperance in eating and drink- 
ing would leave his mind normal and alert. Furthermore, 
it was a virtue in which he had already had some exercise, 
and was therefore the easiest mastered. 

Secondly in the list was the virtue of ‘‘ Silence’’; ‘‘ Speak 
not but what may benefit others or yourself; avoid trifling 
conversation.’? His reasons for including silence in the 
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category of virtues were possibly cogent, and were certainly 
unique. Inasmuch as his ambition was to learn, he con- 
ceived that he could learn more by listening to others than 
to himself. Furthermore, he tells us that for some time past 
he had fallen into the habit of prattling, punning and joking, 
which made him acceptable to trifling company, but not to 
the more serious-minded. How well he succeeded in curing 
himself of this infirmity of punning and joking history has 
recorded. He failed, not dismally, but brilliantly. 

Benjamin Franklin was certainly the earliest of American 
wits, and continues to hold his place as probably the great- 
est. In a recent magazine article called ‘‘ The Penalty of 
Humor,’’ Mr. Brander Matthews intimates that Benjamin 
Franklin, acknowledged to be the most forceful writer of 
his age, was not chosen by his committee to draft the Decla- 
ration of Independence for fear some witty crotchet might 
come into his head and find lodgment in that august docu- 
ment. We know that he was a member of the assembly 
which brought forth that glorious instrument, and we still 
hear quoted his indorsement of an impassioned speech made 
by one of the delegates, beseeching his coadjutors to be 
unanimous and hang together. ‘‘ The gentleman is right,’’ 
shouted Franklin. ‘‘We must all hang together, or of a 
certainty we will all hang separately !”’ 

Franklin was 70 years of age when he perpetrated this 
famous pun, and considering the solemnity of the occasion 
which brought them together, the inference is that he either 
left his little: book at home or had wickedly violated its 
second commandment. 

After silence came ‘‘ order,’’ ‘‘ resolution,’’ ‘‘ frugality,’’ 
‘‘industry,’’ and the like. His scheme was to concentrate 
his efforts upon one virtue for a week together, leaving the 
other twelve to shift for themselves, only putting down 
religiously each day, opposite the particular virtue violated, 
a mark to indicate the fact. If by converging his faculties 
on temperance, for instance, he could keep his temperance 
record clear for seven consecutive days, he argued that the 
habit of that virtue had been so much strengthened and its 
opposite so much weakened that he could venture to proceed 
to the next in order. By this means he would be enabled to 
go through the list once in thirteen weeks and four times in 
the year. On arising each morning he would ask himself 
the question: What good shallI dothis day? On retiring 
at night he would ask himself the question: What good have 
I done this day? He did not trust absolutely in his own 
strength and resolution to achieve his purpose. He believed 
in prayer, even though the Bible had said that we must work 
out our own salvation, and even though Poor Richard had 
said that God helps him who helps himself. Night and 
morning he addressed to the throne of grace an invocation 
so earnest and yet so simple, so short, and yet so compre- 
hensive that no liturgy was ever devised which contains 
more of the essence of true piety — more of gratitude, reli- 
ance, and worshipful devotion : 

**O, powerful Goodness! bountiful Father! merciful 
Guide! Increase in me that wisdom which discovers my 
truest interest. Strengthen my resolution to perform what 
that wisdom dictates. Accept my kind offices to thy other 
children as the only return in my power for thy continual 
favors to me.”’ 

That was all, but it was everything. 

His resolution to be good and to do good was not the 
ebullition of some virtuous emotion. It was a plan delib- 
erately contrived and systematically executed. He balanced 
his morals, as he did his accounts, by a species of double 
entry. And this he did, not one day or one year only, but 
continuously and for years together, until the habit of tem- 
perance, frugality, industry, sincerity, justice, moderation, 
cleanliness, tranquillity, and the like had made these quali- 
ties the very texture of his being. 

He has been accused of being selfish in his desire to be 
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virtuous. So he was. But what wonderful selfishness is 
that which finds genuine reason to be satisfied with self 
instead of a deep-seated consciousness of its own unworthi- 
ness. His autobiography is dedicated to the proposition 
that honesty— not its semblance or counterfeit, but honesty— 
is the best policy; and he offers his own happiness and 
success as an exemplification. 

Behold him as a youth in Philadelphia. it was not long 
before a dozen congenial boys were organized into a literary 
and debating society called the Junto. This celebrated 
society lasted for many years. One of Franklin’s biogra- 
phers has discovered the records of the Junto and gives us 
a few specimen questions discussed at its meetings: 

‘*How may smoky chimneys be best cured ?”’ 

(Respectfully referred to our Honorable Mayor and City 
Council.) 

‘“Why does the flame of a candle tend upwards in a 
spire?” 

‘‘What is the reason that tides rise higher in the Bay of 
Fundy than the Bay of Delaware ?’’ 

“Ts sound an entity of body ?’’ 

‘* Which is the best form of government ?”’ 

‘‘Is it consistent with the principles of liberty in a free 
government to punish a man as a libeler when he speaks the 
truth ?” 

These and kindred topics were studied and debated by 
the young gentlemen with great vehemence and learning. 
At one of their sessions Franklin proposed that each mem- 
ber fetch to the clubroom all the books owned by him, and, 
thus combining, form a library of some size and respecta- 
bility; and out of this suggestion was founded the city 
library of Philadelphia, which flourishes to this day. It 
was at the suggestion of Franklin, also, and through the 
exertions of the Junto that the streets were lighted, then 
partially paved, and afterwards swept and cared for. A fire 
company was organized by Franklin which is still in exist- 
ence. A college was founded, a free hospital was erected, 
and numerous other enterprises were brought to successful 
issue all at the instigation and through the unceasing efforts 
of Franklin and the Junto. The Junto itself emerged into 
the American Philosophical Society. So, you see, if a man 
is obliged to ask himself each merning, What good shall I 
do this day? it opens his eyes to opportunities for doing 
good which would never occur to him who only asks, How 
can I cozen my neighbor out of a dollar this day? A man 
who is obliged to ask himself each night, What good have I 
done this day ?—who daily arraigns himself before the 
tribunal of his own conscience and then enters of record 
the judgment rendered of ‘guilty’? or ‘“‘not guilty” is 
stimulated to discover evidence favorable to the defendant. 

When Franklin had attained the age of 50, or something 
less, he found himself possessed of sufficient income to live 
without labor. So he withdrew from active business, think- 
ing, good easy man, to devote the remainder of his life to 
scientific pursuits. Charming hallucination! The public 
seized on him forthwith. He was elected alderman, assem- 


blyman, postmaster, and the president of more things of a: 


public and quasi-public character than Melville E. Stone 
ever thought of. Why did Franklin assume these gratuitous 
public burdens? Because it was his fate, and a part of the 
curriculum which the Almighty had prepared for him; for I 
believe Benjamin Franklin to have been as truly an emissary 
of divine will in the accomplishment of this government as 
Washington, or Lincoln, or Grant, or Hamilton. His career 
had not concluded—it had just begun. His education in 
public affairs must be completed by years of public service, 
to fit him for those herculean labors which he was yet to 
perform in London and in Paris. In London it was neces- 


sary to prove to Burke, and Pitt, and Fox, and to all right- 
thinking Englishmen, and to all the world, that England 
was wrong in the quarrel she was seeking. Franklin did 
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that. He was called as a witness before the House of Com- 
mons, and every lawyer in the kingdom had the privilege of 
confounding him with questions. He emerged from that 
contest, not a witness to America merely, but a witness to 
humanity and the glory of God. Burke said it was like a 
master being examined by a parcel of schoolboys. 

In Paris it was necessary to obtain, money — money 
money—and yet more money —stacks of money — bushels 
of money — millions of money! How? On what security? 
On no security whatever ! 

The Continental Congress was the most irresponsible 
body of gentlemen who ever convened at any time anywhere. 
It did not have power to levy a tax of one mill on the mil- 
lion. It did not have the money to pay its chaplain for his 
daily prayer, much less his daily bread. It was a prepos- 
terous, pretentious, aweless, bumptious, pitiful, unchartered 
aggregation, as well-meaning and optimistic as it was 
powerless and unwise. It would send agents to Spain and 
Holland to borrow money, and would draw on them at sight 
before their credentials had even gained them an audience 
with the government. Henry Laurens, despatched as Min- 
ister to The Hague, was captured by the English and car- 
ried into England. ‘‘But,’’ says Mr. Morse, ‘‘this little 
incident mattered not at all to Congress, which for a long 
time cheerfully drew a great number of bills upon the poor 
gentleman, who, held in the Tower of London as a traitor, 
was hardly in a position to negotiate loans for his fellow 
rebels.”’ 

John Jay, in Spain, could not raise money enough to pay 
his butcher, but he would accept America’s drafts for mil- 
lions, trusting to Providence and Franklin to meet them at 
maturity. And Franklin paid not only these drafts, but the 
butcher’s bills as well. In like manner Arthur Lee, and 
Morris, and Izard, and all the rest of them, would visa every 
bill drawn on them by Congress, and then petition Frank- 
lin, for the love of God and the hope of America, not to suf- 
fer them to go to protest. And Franklin honored these 
drafts always and without fail. The French Minister, Ver- 
gennes, would declare to him that the French Government 
was bankrupt, as indeed it was; that America must not 
look to France for another dollar; that under no circum- 
stances would he lend another dollar, etc., etc. Franklin 
would advise Congress to this effect, and Congress would 
promise solemnly never to draw on him again, accompany- 
ing that very promise with a draft for another million. 
Whereupon the venerable philosopher, his country’s last 
hope, would gird up his loins, say his prayers, and tackle 
the French Minister for just one more accommodation. He 
knew that the phlebotomy of a turnip was’a simple, pain- 
less operation compared with squeezing another drop of 
blood-money out of Vergennes, but he accomplished the 
impossible. Time after time, in the face of that gentleman’s 
ultimatum, he continued to wheedle, or argue, or frighten 
him into a ‘‘general’’ loan, then a ‘‘special’’ loan, then 
a guaranty of somebody else’s loan. The buccaneers, 
which America turned loose to prey on English commerce, 
were the creatures of Franklin. It was he who suggested 
the idea and furnished the money to fit out the vessels. Paul 
Jones said that Franklin’s letters to him would make brave 
men of cowards. But these gay rovers were not self-sup- 
porting, notwithstanding their glorious exploits and their 
many captures. Franklin was the only navy department 
which they recognized or upon which they drew in emer- 
gency, and this financial burden was added to the others. 
No wonder Mr. Morse declares that Washington’s position 
at Valley Forge was enviable compared with Franklin’s 
predicament during the entire Revolution. No wonder 
Bancroft calls him the greatest diplomat who ever lived. 
He bankrupted France, that America might be free! But 
God intended that France should go bankrupt in the cause 
of liberty, otherwise France herself would never have been 
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liberated. For if Louis the XVI. could have stopped the 
mouths of the hungry mobs which howled at him for bread 
only a few years later, how would the French Revolution 
ever have gathered to a head ? 

But the end came at last, and apparently in the nick of 
time. A treaty of peace was negotiated at Paris and signed 
by Franklin, together with Jay and Adams, on behalf of his 
country. Then this wonderful man, full of years and hon- 
ors, returned home, to be received by his countrymen in a 
very transport of jubilation. He took part in the convention 
which brought forth our Constitution; he lent his powerful 
influence to the election of Washington; he petitioned Con- 
gress as president of the first abolition society, and as the 
last act of his life, to remove the inconsistency of African 
slavery from the character of the American people, urging 
them to step to the verge of their authority to discourage 
every species of traffic in the persons of our fellow-men ; 
and then calmly, tranquilly, announced himself as ready to 
die. 

‘“*T seem to have intruded myself into the company of pos- 
terity,’’ he said, ‘‘when I ought to have been abed and 
asleep.’? And again he said: ‘‘ Having seen during a long 
life a good deal of this world, I feel a growing curiosity to 
be acquainted with some other.”’ 

Great heart! loyal gentleman! devout philosopher! The 
mysteries of the universe piqued his curiosity, as they do the 
curiosity of every thinking man, and he explored them rev- 
erently, but without fear. He knows now whether sound is 
‘an entity of body ’’; whether electricity is identical with 
light; whether thought is identical with spirit. But surely 
he discovered to us that there is an electricity of thought 
and motive as well as of the clouds. And we need them all! 
We need the electricity of the clouds, God’s lightnings, 
cleaving sluice-ways through the heavens, that the waters of 
the firmament may gush in torrents to the earth. We need 
the electricity of heat, sheet lightnings, that go shuddering 
across the sky, suffusing the cheek of night as with a blush. 
How sudden cool the air! Every leaf, and twig, and blade 
of grass puts on its coronet of dew; every flower holds up 
her chalice to the dripping stars. We need the electricity 
of thought, that lightning of the mind, revealing to us new 
paths of duty leading onward to the future. We need the 
electricity of motive, that lightning of the soul, thrilling 
along the fibers of our being, making every human heart a 
telegraphic relay in that grand circuit of humanity, whose 
ground wire lies buried in a different sphere than ours. 

And America may have all this. She has her men and 
women, her freedom, and her institutions. God has only to 
pitch the key and the vibrant earth sings with a harvest. 
Let us be happy! Franklin has done his part by precept 
and example. God and nature have done their part. Fellow- 
citizens, may we do ours. 


NOT ALONE A TRADE JOURNAL. 


Trade journals are not often interesting to the general 
reading public; they appeal only to their special line of 
tradesmen. But there is at least one notable exception to 
this rule. While preserving its character as a trade journal, 
THE INLAND PRINTER, of Chicago, has made itself so supe- 
rior in workmanship and includes now and then the work 
of such successful artists and writers as to make itself a 
delight to the lover of good bookmaking, of artistic printing 
and of those who wish to keep abreast of the times in the 
processes used by the illustrator, the printer and the lithog- 
rapher.—Hartford Post, Hartford, Connecticut. 





‘* THERE she lay,’’ says the sensational writer, ‘‘ there, 
on the floor, breathing her life out in short pants.’’ She 
must have been a lady bicyclist in up-to-date costume.— 
Telluride Journal. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ARTISTIC EVERYDAY JOBBING. 
NO. IIl.—BY HENRY T. BOSSERT. 


T is to be regretted that so many apprentices nowadays 
seem to think that in learning the printing trade all that 
is necessary in becoming a first-class compositor is to 

be able to ‘‘ stick plain type,’’ and after accomplishing the 
task of setting this kind of matter fairly well, seem content 
and settle down at doing this class of work and caring for 
nothing else; but it is pleasant to state that there are a few 
— about one out of every ten — who aim higher, and by dili- 
gence, perseverance and close application to details will 
eventually gain the top of the ladder and become — artist 
printers. 

The printing business has plenty of use for prinfers, but 

of plain typesetters there is a surplus now and always will 
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SAMPLE I.—CARD. 


be. It is the duty of every apprentice to learn the work of 
the printing office thoroughly and strive to become proficient 
in all the higher accomplishments of the art. After the 
apprentice has succeeded in learning the ‘‘case,’’ can set 
plain composition, and also distribute neatly and correctly, 
then he tries his hand at job composition, mostly reprints. 
The first thought on taking hold of a job is the size of the 
paper or card to be set, which is generally placed upon the 
job or put on an accompanying slip. After the size of the 
paper comes the measure in which the type is to be set, so as 
to leave the proper margin on the sheet. <A good plan is to 
have a regular list of margins for each and every kind of job, 
of which the following will be found a good example: 
Business cards.............+++ Prabauceereewedecseweis 
Canes OF TAVICAGION 6.66550 00.c6sse0ss nde veiteebenntats 
To 6:55.66 546 6 65:55 60109 pr EEK Mess eerEesiones 
PPG, GURUOTNOMEE, GEE. so ciccscnsnccecctsccesees 
I ia Sec asccecieets ceed eees enced steed eparseoene 4 
O51 Sede icberisereprencouececctnahcdedsteeieveeses ¥ 
Covers 
RE RW ead de Ve aneqndensGikenee eres cerecsseenesdese cece M% 
CE cdg cal eW na bas.atene sc ieee sede saan bedeucsaen % 
POE IN ONGC cos Cedanesccesaeioslectamisrcceteese ', 
ee ee Ter Ter. eer She ee eee 1 
TE DOWE CNCINID oa osc 8 a biniscece wa seas cecvedesncsens 1's 


1 “ 


at ceudddcuckenneades tenia ee uneevateenante 4 


\-inch. 
“ 


“ 


After getting the size or type measurement, the next thing is 
to pick out the style of letter best suited for the job in hand. 
Use as few different faces of type as possible in the work, 
not more than three kinds at the most in any one job. 
Suppose, for instance, the work in hand is a card, in 
which type display generally predominates. It is good 
policy to set the name, address, and in fact all lines except 
the business of the advertiser, with perhaps the ‘‘ catch ”’ 
lines, in one style of type, say Jenson, French Old Style, 
De Vinne, or faces of like character, breaking up the type 
arrangement so as to give it a not too crowded appearance ; 
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then put the business line in a letter that, while thoroughly 
harmonizing with the other faces used, yet gives it a distinct 
personality of its own. (See Sample I.) 

Very little ornamentation is needed in a business card, 
excepting a small ornament or pointer, placed where a good 
effect will be the result. Odd conceptions in the placing of 
the lines, while not detracting from the sense of the reading 
matter, gives the job a look both pleasing and unique. 

By placing the business on a card, if it can be described 
in one or two words (see Sample I), at the sides or in the 
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SAMPLE II.— ADVERTISEMENT. 


corners, instead of the middle of the card, as is usually 
done, an attractive look can be given to the job with very 
little trouble. 

‘‘ Variety is the spice of life’’ is an old proverb; “orig- 
inality is the spice of the printery’’ is a new one. Make 
no two cards alike, unless the one is to be an improvement 
on the first. Rulework of an elaborate character should 
never enter into the composition of a business card or any 
work of like character. 

In setting up a card, try to bring out the principal lines 
as boldly as the space will permit without absolutely throw- 
ing into insignificance the rest of the reading matter, or 
giving to the whole work a crowded, mixed-up appearance. 

The same ideas prevail, to a certain extent, in the setting 
of advertisements, yet this class of work, unlike cards, can 
be given over more to rulework, if not too much crowded 
for room. In an ad. of few lines that must necessarily be 
spaced out to a specified depth, a rule border, plain or filed, 
or a neat type border of up-to-date pattern around a part or 
the whole job shows up well to the man who pays for the 
ad. (See Samples II and III.) 

A slanted word or a curved line, an oddly shaped idea 
in the running of the lines, or a flashy flourish, together 
with the type matter set in faces that blend, shows the 
stamp of good, artistic workmanship, be he apprentice or 
journeyman. 

A good way to compose an ad. of this kind will be found 
in setting the top and bottom lines first, then in the space 
left in the center of the job put your rulework and business, 
or whatever other specialty it is your desire to give promi- 
nence. Inthe end you will find a well-balanced and neat- 


looking piece of work. 
In setting advertisements that have a surplus of reading 
matter, and where no ornamentation is possible, it is the 
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body or descriptive portion that should be set first, either in 
a small, neat job letter or old style body type—old style 
being generally preferred. Then display the head and foot 
lines to the best advantage in type thoroughly in keeping 
with the work in hand, and with a little forethought on the 
part of the printer in not getting the body type too large, 
which is oftentimes the case, enough room will be left for a 
parallel rule or an ornament under the main line to take 
away all the plainness from the ad. Outside of covers and 
titles, the apprentice or compositor must display more inge- 
nuity in getting up artistic and attractive designs in the set- 
ting of cards and advertisements than in any other variety 
of work. 

An apprentice must be of an observing nature if he 
wishes to make a success of the trade, and overcome all the 
difficulties in the art preservative. He must not only look 
on a job admiringly, but study it; he must try to decipher 
its shortcomings, and find out where it shows room for im- 
provement; he must watch the other hands at work so as to 
get an idea of their different systems and styles of composi- 
tion ; he must not be afraid to ask questions, and always be 
on the alert for any job of an unusual nature that is being 
put into shape; he must try to learn something new every 
day, for it is only by such inquiry and observation that the 
apprentice can ever expect to gain the goal he is striving 
for. 

A different class of work is the setting of title-pages. It 
is ten chances to one that the first title set by the apprentice 
will be a dismal failure; but by keeping at it he will 
eventually bring about success. A title at the present time 
must be set up artistically, a sort of blending of the old and 
new schools of typography. Ornate borders and ornaments, 
even though they are out of all proportions, can now be used 
indiscriminately, yet neatness should be the one object 
aimed at in this kind of work. Not more than two styles of 
type should be used in their composition. It is easier to set 
titles at the present day than it was five or six years ago, 
when they were generally got up in condensed old styles, 
light faces or runics, in straight lines, and then it was that 
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the ‘‘typo’’ had his own troubles in getting the lines to fit 
properly. 

Titles set in Jenson, Mazarin, French Old Style, or even 
De Vinne, with old-time initials and ornaments, relieve the 
plainness generally found in a title-page. The accompany- 
ing style was successfully used in a series of forty books. 
(See Sample IV.) 

While the title-page has a large part to play in the sale 
of a book, or in bringing to the public eye the contents of a 
pamphlet or catalogue, the cover has the largest field of 
opposition and competition to overcome, and the apprentice 
and compositor must be up in ideas to successfully set up 
work of this description — ideas that appeal to the eyes of a 
critical world; odd ideas to catch the gaze of the moving 
throng; ideas that by their style of composition will compel 
the most indifferent to open the catalogue or book and read 
the contents. 

A cover should always either have a rule or type border 
to give it a finished look, with the design or an arrangement 
of the types inside of it. It does not necessarily have to be 
composed of elaborately twisted rules, or complicated bor- 
ders or cuts, but neatness should always be a factor in its 
make-up. To my mind the black and white effects with 
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SAMPLE IV.— TITLE. 


Tudor Black and Jenson (see Sample V), or St. John and 
Mazarin, or even De Vinne, give to this kind of work the 
needed touch emulating the artistic. It is not necessary to 
set lines in curves or extend them obliquely across the page 
to get a decided effect, the new styles in type faces obviating 
all necessity for such work, which at the most only wasted 
valuable time and failed to show the labor spent on it. The 
apprentice need only show good judgment in the selection of 
his sizes for the various lines, whether such job is a card, 
ad., title or cover, and with the facilities the new faces of 
type and odd ornaments, flourishes and borders give, can 
make a good showing, only taking note that simplicity and 
good taste cannot too often play a prominent part in all 
classes of work. 

In the case of titles and covers, the proper plan is to set 
the main line first — whether it is the title of a book or the 
business advertised in the catalogue or circular, and the 
author or firm’s name, together with the other reading mat- 
ter, should be made subservient to the name of the work. 
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The title the writer has given his book and the business that 
the manufacturer is advertising by means of the pamphlet or 
catalogue must be set in a manner that is altogether out of 
the ordinary to have the effect intended. 
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SAMPLE V.—COVER. 


To be a success as an artistic printer, the apprentice 
must not be afraid to work out his own ideas, as originality 
is the only road for the twentieth century compositor to 
take. 





THE HON. BILL BOYER AND HIS HONEST DOLLAR. 


The Hon. Bill Boyer, formerly of the Cheyenne Sum and 
the only man who ever rode clear back from a Typographi- 
cal Union convention in New York to Wyoming in one con- 
secutive box car, has announced as his platform in the pres- 
ent turmoil: ‘‘I believe in an honest dollar, every circular 
dollar being as round as every other dollar of the same 
diameter and circumference. I understand that some of my 
competitors say they are opposed to a 50-cent dollar. I will 
go further than that. Iam opposed to a 35-cent dollar, a 
17-cent dollar or a 6-cent dollar. I insist on sound money 
and denounce the crime of ’73. Every dollar ought by all 
means to be stamped with the words ‘One Dollar’ or ‘ One 
Dol.’ in clear, bold, handsome type, and no sophistry should 
be sufficient to wean us away from that principle, which 
is the bulwark and likewise the binnacle of our financial 
scheme. I believe in preserving the parity of the metals — 
employing a good, sharp parer to do it with. Every dollar 
ought to be interchangeable for two half-dollars or four 
quarters, and any attempt to change this ratio is mischiev- 
ous and intolerable. I do not believe in allowing the money 
question to settle itself. Red Hill owes me $3.75 and I insist 
that he shall do the settling. As to my other views, a cheap 
coat makes a cheap man and a public office is a public trust 
without waiting for the consent of any other nation on 
earth. Protection to American industries, interchangeable 
value for value and an economical administration of the gov- 
ernment make the rich richer and the old men dream dreams. 
As I said before, a public office is a public trust and Colum- 
bia is the gem of the ocean. I hope you will print this in 
your paper, so that the people may know my exact views. 
It was perhaps not necessary, for my record is an open book 
where tired horses come to water, but I believe that a candi- 
date owes it to his constituents to take the people fully into 
his confidence. This way; this door; that place is a drug 
store and they only sell it in quart packages there, not in 
bulk.’’— Chicago Record. 














SOME OF CHICAGO’S MONUMENTS. 


1—Abraham Lincoln. 2—Shakespeare. 3—A Signal of Peace. 4—General Grant. 5—Schiller. 6—Ottawa Indian Group—‘tThe Alarm.” 
7—De La Salle. 8—Linné. All these are in Lincoln Park. 
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"gj SOME OF CHICAGO'S MONUMENTS. 








as to whether the ripeness of a 
community’s culture may be more 
accurately judged by the num- 
ber and excellence of its old 
book-stalls or by the beauty 
and character of its public 
, monuments. However this 
| question of the comparative 
merit of the two methods 
of judgment may be de- 
cided, it is certain that no 

ts i. city can be found which 
has reached any considerable degree of intellectual and 
artistic development and has attained what is generally 
termed an ‘‘atmosphere of culture’’ that is without either 
of these indications of refinement. More than this, it is 
practically impossible to find either good monuments or 
choice old book-shops in a community that is ‘‘raw”’ and 
commercial in its character, and lacks the graces of intellec- 
tual and artistic de- 
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English and the Swedish inhabitants have vied with each 
other and with the native Americans in enriching the great 
parks with statues of their national benefactors. The pre- 
ponderance of thoroughly American subjects in the designs 
of the monuments goes to show the strong loyalty that char- 
acterizes the population as a whole. 

The magnificent equestrian statue of General Grant, in 
Lincoln Park, is undoubtedly the most imposing monument 
in Chicago, and few American cities contain examples of 
the sculptor’s art more impressive and inspiring to the 
patriotic heart than is the bronze of the great ‘‘ hero of 
Appomattox.’’ Its location on the beach drive, in one of the 
most beautiful and conspicuous portions of the park, would 
alone be sufficient to make it observed of all comers, but the 
massive proportions of the pedestal upon which it is ele- 
vated and its own commanding size give it a prominence 
possessed by no other statue in the great North Side pleas- 
ure ground. It is said to be the largest bronze statue that 
has yet been cast in an American foundry, and represents 
the united efforts and contributions of fully 100,000 people. 
The subscription list for its erection was started very soon 
after the death of General Grant, in 1885, and the money 

came from every part 





velopment. It is gen- 
erally admitted, how- 
ever, that a city’s 
monuments are as fair 
a guide to a correct 
estimate of its people 
as any purely material 
symbol can well be; 
and judged by this 
token Chicago has no 
reason to fear a com- 
parison with the older 
cities of the East, and 
even Baltimore, ‘‘ the 
City of Monuments,’’ 
may well look to her 
laurels. 

Many reasons have 
conspired to bring 
about, in Chicago, the 








of the country. 

The pedestal was 
designed by F. M. 
Whitehouse and the 
statue is the work of 
L. T. Rebisso, of Cin- 
cinnati. Mrs. Grant 
and the members of 
her family were pres- 
ent at the unveiling 
ceremonies, October 7, 
1891, which were wit- 
nessed by 200,000 peo- 
ple and passed into 
history as one of Chi- 
cago’s most remark- 
able assemblages. 

Of equal patriotic 
interest to the people 
of America, and espe- 
cially of Illinois, is 








expression of noble 
sentinients through 
the enduring mediums 
of marble and bronze. Chief among the causes for the gen- 
eral public patronage of the sculptor’s art in this city is the 
fact that no municipality in the country contains so elabo- 
rate a system of public parks as does Chicago—and monu- 
ments and statuary seem as necessary to complete the beauty 
and ‘‘ balance”’ of a city park as do grass, flowers and trees. 
Strong local pride and patriotism have also been potent fac- 
tors in this phase of Chicago’s development. Nor should 
the fact that its population is composed of widely diversified 
nationalities be left out of consideration in accounting for 
the city’s good standing as 
represented by its public 
monuments. Only a glance 
at the history of the most 
important pieces of stat- 
uary in Chicago’s parks 
will show that veneration 
for popular national heroes 
of the old world countries 
has inspired, on the part of 
Chicago’s representatives 
of those nations, the gift of 
many a magnificent me- 
morial. The German, the 
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the statue of Abraham 
Lincoln, which occu- 
pies a choice position near the Dearborn avenue entrance to 
the park. The monument forms the center of a system of 
drives which radiate from it in many directions. The 
standing figure of Lincoln is colossal in its proportions and 
occupies a stone platform thirty by sixty feet, surrounded 
by a granite bench and balustrade. The platform is ellip- 
tical and the figure is mounted upon a four-foot pedestal. 
The great emancipator is represented as having just arisen 
from his chair, which stands directly behind him. In the 
will of Eli Bates, a wealthy Chicagoan, who died in June, 
1891, was found a clause pro- 
viding that $40,000 of his estate 
should be used for the erection 
of a public monument to Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The will named 
James C. Brooks, Thomas F. 
Withrow and George Payson 
as trustees to execute this fea- 
ture of its provisions. They 
finished their task in October, 
1887, and on the 27th of that 
month formally presented the 
completed statue to the Lincoln 
Park Commissioners. The 
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flag was dropped by the hand of a grandson of the mar- 
tyred President. The sculptor who executed this faithful 
and impressive statue of the best loved of all Americans is 
Augustus St. Gaudens. 

Two fine pieces in Lincoln Park are devoted to the abo- 
riginal inhabitants of the Illinois prairies. The largest of 
these is called ‘‘ The Alarm ’”’ and represents a family group 
of Ottawa Indians. It was presented to the people of Chi- 
cago by Martin Ryerson, one of the founders of this city, 
who spent many years of his 
life in intimate association 
with the Ottawas and held 
that tribe in high esteem. 
This piece stands at the 
junction of the drives east 
of the ‘‘Seal Rocks” and is 
mounted on a massive gran- 
ite pedestal which has four 
bas-relief panels depicting 
various typical phases of 
aboriginal life. The bronze 
statue shows an athletic Ot- 
tawa making a gesture of 
caution to his wife, child 
and dog, who are close be- 
hind him. They are evi- 
dently confronted by sud- 
den danger from an am- 
bushed foe. The sculptor 
of this very effective group 
is John J. Boyle, of Phila- 
delphia. The National Mu- 
seum at Washington secured 
the original clay model from 
which this bronze was cast. 

The other Indian piece is 
called ‘‘A Signal of Peace”’ 
and represents a solitary 
Indian chief mounted on his 
mustang and holding aloof 
his lance, the butt of which 
rests upon the neck of the 
horse. This is also a very 
spirited and artistic statue, 
and attracted much atten- 
tion when on exhibition at 
the World’s Fair. It was 
purchased by Judge Lam- 
bert Tree, who presented it 
to the Lincoln Park Com- 
missioners. It is regarded 
as one of the most artistic 
works from the studio of 
C. E. Dallin, and occupies 
an excellent position on a 
high bank near the lagoon, 
between the animal house 
and the Grant monument. 

At the junction of Fullerton avenue and the Stockton 
drive, surrounded by beautiful flowers and shrubbery, is 
the colossal monument erected by Chicago’s Swedish popu- 
lation, to the memory of Linné, better known as Carl Lin- 
nus, the father of the Binomial system of classification for 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. It was cast in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, from the original made by F. Kjelberg, 
remodeled in some parts by Dyverman for the Swedish 
government. The bronze figure of Linné is fifteen feet in 
height and is mounted on a massive granite pedestal, the 
four corners of which are embellished with large figures 
typical of the four seasons. The unveiling ceremonies for 
this splendid monument took place May 23, 1891. 
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The heroic figure of Robert Cavelier de la Salle, by 
Jacques de la Laing, is full of historic interest for all stu- 
dents of early American exploration. It stands at the inter- 
section of the west drive and the road leading over the high 
bridge and has a fine granite base and coping. This beau- 
tiful statue of the intrepid French explorer was donated to 
the park by Judge Lambert Tree. The formal presentation 
and unveiling of the La Salle monument occurred October 
12, 1889, and was attended by a large gathering of citizens. 

To the German-American 
citizens of Chicago, Lincoln 
Park is indebted for the 
magnificent bronze statue of 
Germany’s great poet and 
dramatist, Schiller. The 
original of this new piece 
stands at Marbach, Wiir- 
temberg, Schiller’s birth- 
place. The cast of the Lin- 
coln Park duplicate 
made at Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, from the original 
mold. The sculptor is Ernst 
Raus and the statue is re- 
garded as one of his master- 
pieces. It is placed oppo- 
site the Webster avenue 
entrance, where it overlooks 
the garden. It was unveiled 
May 8, 1886. 

Other splendid monu- 
ments erected by Chicago’s 
German-American citizens 
are to be found in Humboldt 
Park. The most conspicu- 
ous of these is the colossal 
statue of A. von Humboldt, 
the great naturalist and 
scientist, which stands in 
the center of the park on the 
main drive connecting Cen- 
tral and Humboldt boule- 
vards. The figure of Hum- 
boldt is ten feet in height 
and is mounted upon a 
granite obelisk. This mon- 
ument was donated by F. V. 
Dewes and designed by 
Felix Goering. Its presen- 
tation took place October 
16, 1892, and was the occa- 
sion of assembling probably 
the largest number of Ger- 
man-American residents of 
Chicago that had ever been 
brought together at one 
time up to that date. 

In front of the green- 
houses of Humboldt Park, near the Central boulevard 
entrance, is the statue of Fritz Reuter, which was erected 
by general subscription among the German residents in this 
city. It was unveiled May 18, 1893, and an eloquent eulogy 
of the gentle poet, dramatist and humorist was delivered by 
Hon. A. C. Hesing. This beautiful statue was designed by 
Franz Engilsman, of Miinchen, Germany. The figure of 
Reuter is nine feet high and the sides of the granite obelisk 
upon which it stands are ornamented with characteristic 
sketches from the life of the poet. 

One of the most widely known and greatly admired 
groups of statuary in Chicago is known as the ‘‘ Kemeys 
Lions.’’ These are the two monarchs of the desert, colossal 
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in size, which guard the 
steps of the Art Institute 
on Michigan avenue at 
the foot of Adams street. 
These masterpieces by the 
greatest American sculp- 
tor of animals were pre- 
sented to the Art Institute 
by Mrs. Henry Field, now 
Mrs. Thomas Nelson 
Page, who has been a 
benefactor of the Institute 
to the magnificent extent 
of $320,000 worth of fine 
collections. An evening 
reception was given to 
Mr. Kemeys, May 10, 1894, 
at the Institute, on the oc- 
casion of the formal pre- 
sentation of the bronzes. 


Chicago has two fine fountains which are monumental 
in their character. The earliest of these occupies a 


who has since done many 
famous pieces, including 
the recent statue of 
‘*Grant, our Citizen,’’ pre- 
sented to the people of 
Galena, Illinois, by Mr. 
H. H. Kohlsaat, publisher 
of the Chicago 7imes- 
Herald and the Chicago 
Evening Fost. This ef- 
fective memorial to the 
courage and faithfulness 
of Chicago’s police faces 
the east, and the street-car 
tracks separate at its ap- 
proach and curve about 
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Fort DEARBORN MASSACRE. 


it. Two handsome lamps ornament the pedestal and a neat 
iron fence surrounds the monument, which has ever been an 
object of scorn and hatred to the sympathizers of the exe- 


cuted anarchists. On the 
other hand it is regarded 
with pride and reverence 
by the members of the po- 


sightly position in South Park, at the head of Drexel 
boulevard, and was presented to the South Park com- 
missioners by Francis Drexel and Anthony Drexel, in 
1881. It was designed by Henry Manger. The pedestal 
is bronze, ornamented with bas-reliefs and surmounted by 
a large figure of Francis M. Drexel. 

Undoubtedly the most conspicuous drinking fountain 
in Chicago stands on Washington street, in front of the 
court between the city hall and the county building. It is 
elaborate in its design and construction, and has upon its 
front a large figure of Columbus holding in one hand a 


lice department, and espe- 
cially by those who were 
present at the famous con- 
flict which it commemo- 
rates. It is a fitting and 
perpetual reminder of the 
most sensational incident 
in Chicago’s history. 

The ‘“‘Fort Dearborn 
Massacre’? monument, at 





pair of compasses and in the other a globe. On the four 
corners are huge granite bowls, which are supplied with 
city water cooled by passing through large coils in the 
big ice chest in the interior of the fountain. This beautiful 
and practical monument was presented to the city by 


John B. Drake, in 1892, 
and was designed by R. 
H. Park, sculptor. Its 
general shape is that of 
a pyramid. 

No monument in Chi- 
cago has greater popular 
interest than that of the 
heroic figure of the po- 
lice officer which stands 
in Haymarket square, on 
the scene of the terrible 
anarchist riot of May 4, 
1886. It was erected ata 
cost of about $7,500, which 
was raised by popular 
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subscription, and represents a policeman with uplifted 
hand. On the base of the monument is the simple but elo- 


quent inscription: 


“In the name of the people of Illinois I command peace.” 





REUTER, 


On the back of the ped- 
estal is the following brief 
dedication and historical 
memorandum : 

DEDICATED BY CHICAGO, 

May 4, 1889, 
To THEIR DEFENDERS IN THE 
Riot 
Or May 4, 1886. 

This monument was the 
first public commission 
executed in Chicago by 
Johannes Gelert, the well- 
known Danish sculptor 
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Eighteenth street and Cal- 
umet avenue, celebrates a 
far earlier but equally san- 


guinary episode in the stirring history of Chicago. The 

group of five figures crowns a massive pedestal which is set 
into the stone pavement where the terminus of Calumet 
avenue curves into Eighteenth street. It faces the mag- 
nificent private palm house of George M. Pullman, and 
abuts the rear of his residence grounds. On the face of 
the monument is the title and descriptive inscription : 


THE ForT DEARBORN MASSACRE, 
AvuGusrT 15, 1812. 
BLACK PARTRIDGE SAVING Mrs. HELM. 


The group represents the friendly Indian staying the 
blow of the murderous savage, who is in the act of brain- 
ing the courageous pioneer woman whose natural defender 
has been already prostrated and lies at the feet of the 


struggling contestants. 


Her baby, reaching up its arms 


in terror, is just behind her, and she is drawing a knife 
from its sheath in the belt of her foe. By many critics 
this group is regarded as perhaps the strongest piece that 
has yet come from the studio of Carl Rohl-Smith, its cele- 
brated sculptor. The bronze reliefs set in the pedestal are 
historically significant and full of artistic strength. They 


are ‘‘ The March from the 
Fort,’ ‘‘ Black Partridge 
Returning His Medal”’ 
and ‘‘The Death of Cap- 
tain Wells.’’ The back of 
the monument is inscribed 
as follows: 
To THE CHICAGO HISTORICAL 
SocIeTy, 
May, 1893. 

In TRUST FOR THE CITIZENS 
oF CHICAGO AND 
POSTERITY. 

This costly historical 
monument was the gift of 
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George M. Pullman, and is supposed to mark the spot of 
the massacre. 

The first large and important public monument to be 
erected in Chicago was that which contains the remains of 
United States Senator Stephen A. Douglas. It is 95 feet and 
9 inches in height, and stands in the center of Douglas Park, 
between Woodlawn Park and Douglas avenue, on the lake 
shore. The figure of the dead statesman faces the lake and 
crowns the tall and slender marble shaft which supports it. 
On the four corners of the elaborate pedestal are representa- 
tions of ‘Illinois,’ “ History,’’ ‘‘Justice’’ and ‘‘ Elo- 
quence.’”’ The bas-reliefs which panel the main base typify 
the advance of American civilization. 

The history of the erection of this monument is of pecul- 
iar interest. Immediately after the death of Mr. Douglas, 
June 4, 1861, Leonard W. Volk received a letter from the 





VICTORIA MONUMENT. 


widow, in which she said: ‘‘ The lonely and deserted ap- 
pearance of that cherished grave has never left my memory 
since I last saw it for one moment. I was anxious to make 
some better arrangement before I left Chicago, but my grief 
made me too helpless to carry out my intention, and friends 
advised me to leave it to them. Any plan your taste may 
suggest will be agreeable to me.”’ The result of this expres- 
sion on the part of Mrs. Douglas was the calling of a meeting 
at the Tremont House, October 22, 1861, for the formation of 
what eventually became the Douglas Monument Association, 
incorporated by act of the Illinois legislature, February 
11, 1863. The corner stone of the monument was laid Sep- 
tember 6, 1866, and the elaborate ceremonies were partici- 
pated in by Andrew Johnson, then President of the United 
States; Gen. U. S. Grant; Admiral Farragut; Secretary of 
State William H. Seward, and other distinguished statesmen 
Not until May 13, 1880, was the final touch of 
completion given to the great memorial. The total cost of 
the monument and its grounds was $96,350. Of this $12,350 
were raised by public subscription, the remainder, including 
$25,000 for the site, being appropriated by the state. Mr. 
Volk received for his labors, as sculptor, $8,000 for the figure 
of Douglas, $6,500 for the four symbolical figures ornament- 
ing the base, and $4,800 for the bas-reliefs. 

On the white marble sarcophagus in the open tomb cham- 
ber is this inscription: 

STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS, 


Born APRIL 23, 1813. DIED JUNE 30, 1861. 
* Tell my children to obey the laws and uphold the Constitution.” 


and soldiers. 


The statue of Douglas was unveiled July 17, 1878, by an 
informal gathering. 

One of the most important monuments in a public park 
of Chicago is that of William Shakespeare, the bequest of 
Samuel Jonston, of this city. It was unveiled April 23, 1894, 
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on the supposed anniversary of the great poet’s birthday, 
and stands near the Belden avenue entrance to Lincoln Park. 
William Ordway Partridge, the sculptor, participated in the 
exercises. Mr. Willard, the actor, was also present. The 
figure was made from a careful study of the death mask and 
the most authentic portraits. 

In Garfield Park, south of Madison street and 250 feet 
east of Hamlin avenue, stands the Victoria statue of Amer- 
ica, donated by Sir Henry Boulton, in 1893. This was on 
exhibition at the World’s Fair. Its material is terra cotta, 
and it is mounted on a square granite base. The statue isa 
full-sized reproduction of one of the sub-groups which adorn 
the great Albert Memorial, erected by Queen Victoria in 
Hyde Park, London, on the site of the Exposition of 1851, 
which was planned by the Prince Consort. This gift was 
accepted for the city by Mayor Harrison, October 16, 1893. 

The large statue of Columbus in the Lake Front Park, at 
the foot of Congress street, is also a reminder of the great 
World’s Columbian Exposition. It is heroic in size and 
is the work of Howard Kretschmar. The single inscrip- 
tion on the huge pedestal reads: 

COLUMBUS, 
ERECTED BY 

WorRLpD’s COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 
MDCCCXCII. 

A large bronze statue of Hans Christian Andersen has 
been executed by Johannes Gelert and cast at the bronze 
foundry, at Grand Crossing, for erection in Lincoln Park, 
where it was unveiled July 25. The funds have been raised 
by the Hans Christian Andersen Monument Association and 
have come from the Danish-American people of the entire 
Northwest. The site of the monument is between the Laflin 
Memorial building and the park pavilion. The statue rep- 
resents the great Danish poet and teller of fairy stories as 
seated on a stump with an open book in one hand and a 
pencil in the other. Beside him is a swan, the symbol of 
poetry. 

Among the most interesting of the monuments is that of 
Benjamin Franklin, the gift of Mr. Joseph Medill, an ac- 
count of the unveiling of which appeared in the July number 
of this magazine. 

Even this incomplete survey of the more important mon- 
uments of Chicago will indicate that this city is rich in 
public statuary and every year witnesses valuable additions 
thereto. 


THE WEST AND THE PRINTER LAUREATE. 


The technical journals in the printing trade are busily 
engaged in stimulating interest in the voting contest of the 
printer laureateship, and some surprise is expressed that 
so far the printers of the West have failed to nominate more 
of their number as deserving candidates for the honor. 

The well-known modesty and the retiring character of 
the men of the West may account in part for this, but if 
such is the reason in the main, then we would urge every 
son of the West to discard all sentiments of a personal 
nature, and to use his best efforts for the election of a fellow- 
craftsman of the West. The suggestion has been made that 
the local typothete take this matter up with energy, and 
confer upon one of their number the honor of the printer- 
laureateship of this continent and the generous gift of the 
Campbell Printing Press & Manufacturing Company. 





A FEAT IN DRILLING. 


An expert tool juggler in one of the great English needle 
factories, in a recent test of skill, performed one of the most 
delicate feats imaginable. He took a common sewing needle 
of medium size, length one and five-eighth inches, and 
drilled a hole through its entire length from eye to point, 
the opening being just large enough to permit the passage 
of a verv fine hair. 
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THE H. S. CROCKER COMPANY. 
BY STYLUS. 
HE oldest and most extensive printing establishment 
in California is that of The H. S. Crocker Company, 
San Francisco and Sacramento. The venerable foun- 
der of the house, whose name it bears, is still a hale old 
man, but he has long since relinquished the active man- 
agement of the business to younger heads. The his- 
tory of this printing house is intimately connected with 
the development of California, of which it was an im- 
portant factor, and a short description of the estab- 
lishment, its founders, and present managers, should 
interest the many readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Henry S. Crocker, the founder of the bus- 
iness and now the pre sident of the corpora- 
tion, worked as a jour neyman printer in the 
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early ’50’s in San Fran cisco and Sacramento. 
In June, 1856, in comp any with a Mr. Ed- 
wards, he began busi ness in Sacramento as 
a job printer. The ne w firm procured a good 
assortment of type and material for that time, 
rented a small room, and commenced work. Eighteen 
months later Mr. Crocker bought out his partner, and two 
years thereafter his business had grown to such 
proportions that he was compelled to enlarge his 
premises. The work turned out was always of 
good quality, and the facilities were equal to any 
printing office in the new state at that time. The 
first law book printed in Sacramento, ‘‘ California 
Digest of the Supreme Court,’’ bears the imprint 
ia of Crocker & Edwards, 1856. 
In 1861-2 the office was wrecked by the flood that swept 
Sacramento. In 1863 Mr. Crocker determined to own his 
own building, and purchased 40 by 160 feet at 42 and 44 J 
street, on which he erected a substantial brick struc- 
ture, two stories and basement. A stationery depart- 
ment was added, and thereafter a large stock of 
papers was kept on hand, and a considerable jobbing 
trade resulted. In 1869 John D. Yost became a part- 
ner, and it was he who was largely instrumental in 
establishing the house in San Francisco. 
Business was begun at the corner of Sacramento 
and Sansome streets, San Francisco, in November, 1871, a 
four-story building having been procured for the purpose. 
Here the business flourished for nine years, when larger 
premises became a nec essity. A building at 
215, 217, 219 Bush street S4 was purchased, and the 
business was much enl Ay arged. October 8, 1885, 
the place was entirely destroyed by fire, and 
the small army of empl oyes found the building 
a smoking ruin when th ey went to work at the 
regular hour. Before noon of the same day 
a temporary office was opened directly across the street, 
and shortly thereafter a lease taken of the new five-story 
building adjoining the burned premises. ° 
Immediately after the fire Charles H. Crocker, a 
son, and H. J. Crocker, a nephew of H. S. Crocker, { 
were admitted as members of the firm, and exactly 
one year after the fire the new building erected on ~w 
the site of the one destroyed was occupied. This 
new building is of pressed brick with yellow sand- 
stone trimmings, is five stories high above the base- 
ment, and covers a lot 70 by 150 feet. The plant was entirely 
new, the best and most recent machinery having been pro- 
cured for the printing, lithographing and bookbinding 
departments. The arrangement of the building is admira- 
ble, and for the purposes intended could not well be im- 
proved. The rooms are large, well ventilated, well lighted, 
and well arranged for the display of goods and conducting 





every branch of the business. The power is furnished by 
their own steam plant, consisting of a seventy-five horse- 
power engine and three boilers. Besides all the machinery 
in operation, there are four elevators in the building. The 
fifth floor is occupied by the bookbindery department, the 
fourth and a part of the second by the printing department, 
the third by the engraving and lithographing department. 
and the basement and first floor by the offices and stationery 
business. 

John D. Yost died March 17, 1890, and shortly 
afterward the business was incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $750,000, all paid in. The present officers 
are H. S. Crocker, president; H. J. Crocker, vice- 
president ; Charles H. Crocker, secretary and mana- 
ger. The superintendent and moving spirit in the 
printing department is S. H. Wade, a native of Bangor, 
Maine, where he served his time at the printing 
business, and from whe nce, immediately after 
he was out of his time, he came to California. 
In 1858 he started in bus iness for himself in San 
Francisco, and the impr int of ‘*‘ Wade & Co.”’ was 
a familiar one for twelve years thereafter. Late 
in 1870 he sold his busin ess to an association of 
printers, and after a few months of rest and recuperation, 
he engaged with H. S. Crocker & Co., and set about select- 
ing the plant for the San Francisco office. For more 
than twenty-five years he has managed his depart- 
ment, and its reputation for high-class work and suc- 
cess as a financial proposition, attests his skill. Mr. 
Wade is ably assisted by C. H. Van Orden, foreman 
of the bookroom, D. J. Keefe, foreman, of the jobroom, 
and James J. Gilmartin, foreman of the pressroom. 
The latter gentleman is deserving of special mention, 
for his skill in his department has attracted attention to the 
work of the house, both East and West. 

The specialty of the house has been railroad work for 
many years, and its equipment offers unsurpassed 
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facilities for that class of printing. Latterly it has 
added fine half-tone and illustrated bookwork to 
its leading features, and put in a line of four-roller 
presses for that special work. It goes without say- 
ing that the output of general commercial work is 
of the highest grade. A capable crew of composi- 
tors and pressmen has been on the pay roll constant- 
ly, some of them for fifteen and twenty years. The office 
has always had attractions for the ambitious compositor, 
and every encouragement is afforded developing genius. 
The beginning of 1895 witnessed the 
embarking of a new enterprise, the issue 
of Crocker’s San Fra necisco Directory. 
Type was bought and one of the handsom- 
est and most perfect directories ever is- 
sued in America, ex tending to near thir- 
teen hundred pages, was completed in six 
weeks. This was in opposition to the old 
city directory, and was not only vastly superior in all that 
goes to give a work of that kind value, but typo- 
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graphically it has no superior anywhere. The edi- 
tion for 1896 is an improvement on the first issue, 
and it now has the field to itself, the old directory 
having been retired. 

This, in brief, is the history of this important 
Pacific slope establishment, whose imprint appears 
upon so much of the work in its line seen in that 
part of the country. And by this means will the world at 
large know more of it, for THE INLAND PRINTER goes 
everywhere. 





THE base-ball characters shown upon this page are made 
by the American Type Founders’ Company, and can be had 
at any of the branches, 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
POSSIBILITIES OF MACHINE COMPOSITION. 


BY HAROLD M. DUNCAN, 


HE art of printing has passed through many stages 

on its road to present possibilities, all of which have 

not been equally conducive to upward progress. 
Despite such intervals, however, as have been decadent and 
such extremes of taste as have tended to deplete it of virility, 
it has experienced a fairly constant unfoldment from mediz- 
val estheticism to the technical perfection of today. The 
excellence of its results gauges the utility of the conditions 
under which they were produced, and would also seem to 
furnish the indubitable right for those conditions to survive. 
The four and a half centuries during which typography has 
been slowly developing have eventuated in standards of the 
highest excellence, and have evolved methods that to abandon 
means to deteriorate. If an art is to be adjudged by its most 
advanced exponents, the printing of this decade compares 
favorably with that of the best periods, while, in facilities 
to production, it immeasurably surpasses it. At no prior 
time have the technical details of execution occupied so high 
a plane; the entire mechanical equipment, processes and 
auxiliaries of the modern printing office are being con- 
stantly expanded by inventive genius, with a view to both 
economy and quality. The trend of the movement, however, 
is all toward the provision of mechanical means to do what, 
heretofore, has been done alone by hand. 

In any mechanical substitute for handicraft it is, first of 
all, essential that the standards of excellence raised by the 
latter shall be maintained; nor must the range of accom- 
plishment proper to the machine be less than that of the 
same function, manually performed. In the precise degree 
that it lowers the quality resident in handicraft is a machine 
a retrograding influence. In quantity of output, it is self- 
evident that it must greatly transcend the hand operative. 

The possibilities of machine composition is one of those 
pleasing questions about which no little prophesying has 
been done. The class journals in the field of printing 
have always, where progressive, dealt with the subject from 
a practical standpoint. Regarding the beauty of latter-day 
printing as the result of complex factors, each of which is 
sufficient to engross a lifetime of experiment and study, 
their editors have not been blind to the probable outcome of 
efforts made by inventors toward a wider scope of opera- 
tion than the majority of machines embodied. The problem 
has been a progressive one, and it may interest the readers 
of THE INLAND PRINTER to learn the particulars of the 
latest perfected machine for superseding the hand composi- 
tion of types, a machine which, after subjection to exhaust- 
ive tests and practical work in the printing office, is fairly 
launched upon its commercial way under very promising 
conditions. At the kind solicitation of the editor, I would 
present a few particulars about the perfected Monotype 
machine, the invention of Tolbert Lanston, Washington, 
D. C. 

Some years ago, Mr. Lanston wrote me about his attitude 
toward the problem of mechanical type composition, and 
about the plan on which the Monotype machine is con- 
structed. ‘‘In adopting this plan,’’ he said, ‘it was 
accepted as an incontrovertible proposition that centuries of 
development of the art of printing had brought into use the 
very best conditions ; that the artistic excellence of the pub- 
lications of today, which are at once the surprise and 
delight of all cultivated minds, bears witness to the supe- 
riority of the conditions underlying it. Moreover, the entire 
equipment, the experience, the prejudices, if you will, of the 
craft, are adapted to and indisputably in favor of the con- 
tinuance of the art as now practiced, and of the essentials 
which sustain its marvelous achievements. It was con- 
cluded that no lowering of the standard of excellence would 
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be tolerated, and that the mechanical substitute for hand 
composition should and must comprehend all the qualities 
of the latter, or it would fail of its purpose in a greater or 
lesser degree.’’ Accordingly, it has been the aim to provide 
a machine, fully equal in range of functions to the composi- 
tor at the case, the output of which shall be in every respect 
the equivalent in excellence of foundry letter. In the manu- 
facture of the latter, as is well known, modern mechanical 
art exhibits its finest accomplishments. Letter after letter, 
with unvarying precision, comes from the mold in the type- 
foundry with no appreciable variation in height to paper 
from the standard of .918, and with almost absolute uniform- 
ity, body-way or set-way, among themselves. It has been 
the perfect productions of the best foundries that have ren- 
dered it possible for printers to accomplish the beauty of 
impression now to be seen in our leading magazines and 
hand-set books ; and it is a general, and I believe correct, 
impression among book and job printers that by the use of 
single types alone can the highest typographic effects be 
attained. To my own mind, no mechanical substitute for 
hand composition can ever hope to meet the conditions at the 
printing press, presented in dry printing, unless it equals 
the standards of quality, as to printing surface, etc., resi- 
dent in foundry letter of the best class. The product of the 
Lanston Monotype machine is single types, normal as to 
body proportions, and up to the standard letter in other 
respects, the space types being made of justifying size as the 
individual types are made and composed into the line at the 
machine. The machine is, in fact, a complete typefoundry, 
in which a movable die case, carrying all the letters of the 
full font of types desired, replaces the single matrix em- 
ployed in the foundry casting machine to make one letter 
only. Specifically, of course, the construction of the Mono- 
type casting and composing machine differs greatly from the 
ordinary casting machine, as justification is automatically 
accomplished and numerous other operations have to be per- 
formed. The simplicity of the mechanisms is a marked 
characteristic, the entire number of manufactured parts in 
the machine being less in number than the matrices em- 
ployed in a contemporary machine of successful operative 
value, the fact being cited merely for aiding the formation 
of an adequate conception. 

The Monotype machine is divided into two parts, key- 
board and type machine, in the first of which a record strip 
is perforated by a series of punches, operated in the usual 
manner by keys, while in the second, which is purely auto- 
matic, the composition, so perforated, is converted into per- 
fectly justified lines of type, set in the galley, and sent to 
the imposing stone under the identical conditions of hand- 
set types. A very brief description will suffice. 

The Keyboard.— This part of the mechanism is operated 
by hand, a compositor being the operative. He has abso- 
lutely nothing to do but attend to the work proper to his 
department, thus being accorded the entire speed possible 
by manipulating the keys. These latter correspond to all 
the characters in a full font of types,.extending to caps, 
small caps and lower case, as well as italics, etc., with 
space keys for open or narrow spacing, as fancy or the 
demands of a job may dictate. The Monotype is alone in 
this range of characters, no other machine offering the free 
use of a complete font. The machine is about the size of an 
ordinary typewriter stand. 

Upon depressing a key two round holes are punched ina 
paper ribbon, in such arbitrary position as to refer to the 
position of the matrix carrying that character in the die case 
at the casting machine. A word is thus perforated; the 
normal space (three to em or any other size selected) is made 
by a key-stroke, and word after word, and space after space, 
are thus progressively composed at the line, until the end 
thereof is approached. The ringing of a bell warns the 
operator of the termination; he glances up at a scale on 


























which is recorded the number of ems set in the line and the 
number of space types, and sees before him the justifying 
number, which he records upon keys at the right of the key- 
board, in a second of time, by merely depressing the suitable 
keys. This effects perforations at the end of the line pre- 
viously perforated. He thus proceeds until his record strip 
is used up, which will be after about 23,000 ems have been 
composed. The spool is then lifted out, another spool of 
blank paper is inserted, and the same operation is repeated. 
At the Monotype keyboard an operator can do anything 
that can be done by hand. He can overrun illustrations, set 
tabular work with perfect justification in any number of 
columns of figures, up to the measure for which the scale is 
set, and can set any desired face at will, in any body size. 
The Casting and Composing Machine.— The two perfora- 
tions made on the paper ribbon for each character, and the 
justifying perforations at the end of the line, govern the 
travel at right angles upon a compound slide of the square 
die case containing matrices of each of the types represented 
at the keyboard, so that the character indicated will be made 
at the casting machine, and the line justified by making the 
space types of justifying instead of initial size’ The ribbon 
is unwound in opposite order to that in which it was per- 
forated ; the justifying holes are first presented and set the 
mold for the space types to a degree necessary to cast the 
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increasing the movements but two, the matrices would num- 
ber 256; by increasing the movements five on a side, or ten, 
the matrices would number 400, a range it is entirely prac- 
ticable to carry in machines designed to cast matter for dis- 
play work, as the die case of such a machine would embrace 
a large number of alphabets with sorts, with different faces. 
The possibilities of such range will need no emphasis with 
practical printers, with whom the use of machines is becom- 
ing a necessity. 

One of the most interesting features of the Monotype 
machines is the interchangeability of fonts and its remarka- 
ble facility for change of measure. Thirty seconds suffices 
to accomplish the latter, and any style or size of letter may 
be used by the simple substitution of a die case and slight 
changes, occupying in all but about eight minutes. In every 
Monotype machine this advantage is resident. 

For stereotyping and electrotyping, where such is needed, 
the types made by the perfected Monotype offer the best of 
advantages, being twenty per cent greater as to shoulder 
than foundry letter. By storing the spools of paper, more- 
over, future editions do not require to be electrotyped, as, 
after the first composition, the editions can be run off at one- 
fourth the cost of the original. 

For corrections, etc., the same possibilities are presented 
as with hand-set types. The keyboard operator, who com- 
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spaces absolutely alike throughout that line, and the types 
are made consecutively, but backwards. The proper char- 
acter is selected with unfailing accuracy, and when the 
galley is filled it will be with lines of types perfectly justi- 
fied, equal in all respects to the hand-set product. As the 
die case is brought into position so that its proper matrix is 
centered over the mold, the latter incloses it to form the body 
of the type, which is cast, vertically, therein. The metal 
flows from a nozzle directly into the mold, which is first 
filled, and then instantly followed by the occupation of the 
body of the mold under pressure, thus insuring good casts. 
Regular foundry metal is used, giving clean, sharp faces, of 
toughness and durability. The types are then ejected from 
the mold into a carrier, and are positively held until placed 
in the line in the galley, which, upon the completion of any 
line, advances to receive the next. The entire machine 
weighs but 900 pounds, and occupies about 3 feet by 3 feet 8 
inches. 

Range of the Monotype System.— By working upon the 
square and by means of the peculiar principle underlying 
the system the scope of the perfected machine is raised toa 
degree quite remarkable. Whereas, in prior mechanical 
means for the composition of types, a single character could 
only be actuated by a separate mechanical movement, thus 
giving a complexity which prevented the use of fonts exceed- 
ing 100 characters ; in the Lanston Monotype the mechanical 
movements are but double the square root of the entire num- 
ber of characters employed. Ina font of 225 characters the 
movement would only be fifteen plus fifteen, or thirty, as the 
die case is a square, containing the matrices in rows. By 


prises three-fourths of the cost of production, is left free to 
continue with his work, while corrections are made from the 
proof-read galleys by a cheaper operative. Sorts are pro- 
vided by the casting machine. Standing matter only em- 
braces the cost of type metal. The types may be used in the 
jobroom for such work as require their use, as the machine 
will produce spaces of normal sizes, to be employed in 
corrections, etc. 

As to speed of production, the makers claim that the 
capacity of their perfected machine is equal to that of any 
other system. It is, of course, self-evident that the limit of 
speed is the solidifying of the molten metal inthe mold. As 
to cost of production, the makers assert that the peculiar 
nature of their system enables them to secure economies 
beyond those hitherto accomplished. They point to the sepa- 
ration of the mental and manual operations from the merely 
mechanical function as decidedly in their favor, the key- 
board operator being thus enabled to get a speed that will 
enable him in seven or eight hours to feed a casting and com- 
posing machine for aten hours’ run, at belt speed. As but 
one-fourth of the cost lies with the automatic machine, the 
importance of the feature appears to be justified. The 
machines are thus placed where they will give the best 
results, the keyboard under pleasant conditions, away from 
noise and distracting elements, and the casting machine in a 
location suited thereto. A skilled mechanic is not required 
to supervise the latter, unless there are a number of machines 
employed, when one man can assume charge of a large num- 
ber of machines. Hitherto, in the race for economic compo- 
sition, the smaller offices seem to have been left entirely out 
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of the calculation. As an important influence upon their 
business, typesetting by machine cannot be over-estimated. 
If they do not compete, the larger offices with machines 
secure their work; if they do compete, and depend upon 
hand composition, their margin of profits rapidly dwindles 
into one of losses. It would seem that these small offices 
need, most of all, the advantages offered by machine meth- 
ods, for they work with cheap hand labor in an environment 
where a dollar possesses greater purchasing power than in 
the larger cities. They can, therefore, afford to bid against 
large offices without machines, but cannot underbid the 
latter where machines have been installed. A mechanical 
substitute within their reach would, therefore, offer them 
peculiar promise. Here a possibility lies with the Monotype 
system that is wanting in any other of which I am aware. 
There is hardly a small town in the country that is not 
contiguous to a city of medium size where the casting 
machines will be operated. The sale of the keyboards to the 
offices in these towns at a nominal sum will enable them to 
accomplish their own composition, the ribbon being sent to 
the central casting plant to be converted into types, either 
supplied to them direct or printed in sheets and sent to them 
as patent insides, etc. A country editor can thus not only 
control the character of his matter, but can insure its 
originality. 

It is scarcely needful to enumerate the ordinary advan- 
tages which are well known to reside in a machine that 
makes its own types. New faces for every issue or edition ; 
absence of loss from wear and tear of type ; minimum of cost 
locked up in standing matter; maximum of economy by 
production of the types themselves! Such are the principal 
factors which such a machine conserves to the advantage of 
the user. If this saving be increased by guaranteeing a 
product equal in every respect to hand-set letter of the best 
class, perfect justification and an equal range of accomplish- 
ment to that of the compositor of most advanced skill, the 
possibilities of machine composition with regard to the 
perfected Lanston Monotype machine will become apparent. 
In my investigation of all mechanical substitutes for the 
manual composition of types, I have never found a system so 
promising in its application to the general needs of the 
printing office or so extensive in functions commonly believed 
to be solely the prerogative of the compositor. What I have 
frequently said before, it now gives me pleasure to repeat: 
The Monotype system and the Lanston machine embody 
capabilities which are not only of the widest, but are proper 
to themselves alone. I regard the invention as among the 
most marvelous achievements of this century. 





IMITATION LEATHER. 


The following process for producing an imitation of 
leather has been patented by Mr. Otto Stephan, of Berlin: 
Ordinary soft paper is covered with a layer of strong paper 
of the desired color, and when dry is dusted with a mixture 
of alum and soap powder or fat, after which it is pressed 
between heated rollers or plates. Instead of dusting with 
dry material a solution may be used, the first coat of liquid 
being dried between the rolls or plates with slight pressure, 
this process being repeated as many times as may be neces- 
sary, using a heavier pressure each time. 





A CELEBRATED Scotch advocate, proverbial for his gal- 
lantry to the fair sex, was pleading in a jury cause before 
the Lord B——, and his client happening to be a female, and 
defender in the action, of the name of Tickle, he commenced 
his speech in the following humorous strain: ‘‘ Tickle, my 


client, the defendant, my lord—’’ The audience, amazed 
with the oddity of the speech, were almost drawn into hys- 
terics of laughter by the judge replying: ‘‘ Tickle her your- 
self, Harry; you’re better able to doo’t than I am.”’ 
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PROCESS ENGRAVING NOTES AND QUERIES. 
CONDUCTED BY S. H. HORGAN,. 

In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the expe- 
riences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. 
It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 

GuM ARABIC AS A NEGATIVE VARNISH. — ‘ Stickler,”’ 
Chicago: ‘‘What is a good varnish to keep silver print 
negatives from scratching. I am now using rubber and col- 
lodion, same as on half-tone negatives.”” Amnswer.— You 
are now wasting expensive material, a solution of gum 
arabic will fill the bill better. The ordinary bottle muci- 
lage diluted four or six times with water makes the very 
best kind of a varnish. These water varnishes should be 
flowed on the negative while it is wet. 


VIGNETTING HALF-TONES.— A. Mugford, Hartford, Con- 
necticut : ‘‘ Will you kindly advise in regard to the best way 
of vignetting half-tones. 
We note your advice to 
S. A. M., Philadelphia, in 
this matter. Are we to 
understand that this ap- 
plies to any class of sub- 
jects—that is, is it unneces- 
sary to reduce the edges 
on the copy by means of 
draftsman’s work?’’ 
Answer.—It is understood 
that the copy must always 
be prepared with such 
care as to show how the 
proof from the half-tone 
should appear. It should 
be the guide for the photo- 
engraver in vignetting. 





DESIGN By C. W. TRAVER, 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 


A NATIONAL PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ASSOCIATION.— It now 
looks as if there was going to be a National Photo-Engrav- 
ers’ Association. It will be the natural result of the local 
organizations formed or forming in Chicago, New York, 
St. Louis, Boston, Cleveland, Philadelphia and other cities. 
There is much need for a national association to classify 
the different kinds of engraving, and grade and arrange a 
scale of prices, but above all to warn the trade against a 
class of publishers that are the harpies of the business 
today. 

ENGRAVING SEEDSMEN’S CATALOGUES.— Rupert Smith, 
20 Leopold place, Edinburgh, Scotland, writes: ‘‘ Will you 
favor me, through the medium of THE INLAND PRINTER, the 
name of a good house (American) to obtain wood cuts suita- 
ble for illustrating catalogues for seedsmen and nursery- 
men.’? Answer.—The publication of your letter here will 
bring you applications direct from men competent to do the 
work, though the engravers who advertise in THE INLAND 
PRINTER can be relied upon to do any branch of engraving 
they undertake. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR GROUND GLAss.— There is scarcely 
any accident more aggravating to the photo-engraver than 
the breaking of the camera ground glass. As it is of fre- 
quent occurrence and it is difficult to obtain glass ground 
fine enough for the purpose, it behooves the photographer to 
be provided with the following varnish which furnishes an 
excellent substitute for ground glass: 


ROUT. Gccckcabevuose accede ins caucses eas 4 ounces 
POO 5 sivas inne Sa patay Sane enG dss aceeactecwseaes 2 ounces 
RS is Van cas ch econ eohssschionn ses pesben draw csas % ounce 
Gum sandarac or damar..................65: 100 to 150 grains 


it will give a transparent 
Flow this varnish on a 
It dries quickly and 


If too much alcohol is used 
instead of a ground glass effect. 
sheet of plain glass like collodion. 
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without heat, and should give an excellent imitation of 
ground glass. In passing it might be said that if a little 
glycerin is rubbed into the grain of an ordinary ground 
glass it renders it much easier to focus on. It is best to rub 
it over but a portion of the ground glass, say a strip from 
the center to one edge. 


CLEARING SOLUTION FOR HALF-TONE NEGATIVES. — 
““Tyro,” Atlanta, Georgia, has trouble with his negatives 
filling up in the intensifying ; does not mention in his letter 
that he uses a clearing solution. This latter, properly used, 
is one of the most valuable aids in securing proper half- 
tone negatives. It would have cured all of ‘‘Tyro’s”’ 


trouble. There are two ways of using this clearing solu- 
tion. The first is to prepare an iodine solution: 

I I 9 kiec sve eencevicdeccanecnusuicnienes 10 grains 

BOGIEG: OF POCRGRIUIN os iis os. sig sig seus snise sceccc wees 10 grains 

WORE < co sienieG ante raa nec oecvinnicdieeice se ws te sense sens 1 ounce 


After the negative is intensified with bromide of copper and 
nitrate of silver as usual, it should be examined with a 
magnifying glass to determine how much clearing is neces- 
sary. Then flow over the negative the iodine solution until 
it has permeated through the film, wash well, leave the water 
running, and flow over the iodized plate a very weak solu- 
tion of cyanide of potassium. If it should appear to clear 
the negative too quickly, thrust the negative immediately 
under the running water. After washing examine with the 
glass again, and proceed or stop clearing as judgment war- 
rants. The majority of operators add cyanide solution to 
the iodine solution until the latter becomes clear as water, 
and use it then as the clearing solution. 


PLAIN PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER.— To “ Artist,’’ San Fran- 
cisco, as well as to all photo-engravers using plain photo- 
graphic prints to draw on in india ink—and afterward 
bleach out the photograph with bichloride of mercury or 
cyanide of potassium — it might be said that Clemon’s matt- 
surface paper is best for the purpose. It is an easy matter 
to prepare one’s own paper and it will keep for any length 
of time. All that is necessary is to use a good quality linen 
paper and soak it in a weak sizing of gelatin containing a 
chloride salt, so that when applying nitrate of silver after- 
ward to this paper a chloride of silver will be formed. The 
following is an excellent formula: Take a smooth linen 
paper if it is to be used for pen-and-ink work, or a rough 
paper like Whatman’s drawing paper if for wash work, and 
immerse it in a warm solution of the following: 


WH niekcact RNA caNkah Ndekse nc dnddereterne ba cendes 1 ounce 
CN el enh x cambekigsaas cressehaeasieo recs eek 12 grains 
CRD OE DI onc 65s ccecscceccsssescccsece 8 grains 


When the paper is soaked with this liquid hang it up todry. 
It will keep indefinitely. To sensitize this paper use: 


WT Sas Ghbh os ca eaesasncusisabewaeseeeedcusnae ye 1 ounce 
NE I co och Oakes gs ease Vere teoe-sticosc 50 grains 
RENOIR ha cnconscoauis val obese saan haunecaeiscesics 15 grains 


BETTER TASTE IN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ADVERTISING.-— 
Some months ago the writer called attention to the exceed- 
ing vulgarity of some of the subjects selected by engravers 
to show their skill in half-tone work. The paragraph was 
quoted and commented on across the water. One writer 
said he was obliged to tear out the photo-engravers’ adver- 
tisements before taking home his favorite printers’ journal. 
It is pleasurable to note the better taste now displayed 
in this matter. Take the July number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, for example. There is the striking poster of the 
Binner Engraving Company; the light, airy and graceful 
ad. of George H. Benedict & Co.; the chaste design of the 
Electro-Tint Engraving Company, of Philadelphia ; the rich 
designs of Blomgren Brothers & Co.; the Franklin Engrav- 
ing and Electrotyping Company ; the Electro-Light Engrav- 
ing Company; A. Zeese & Sons, and the Sander’s Engraving 
Company. Then there are the attractive conceits of the 
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Electric City Engraving Company, Buffalo, and the Grand 
Rapids Engraving Company, besides the full-page art repro- 
ductions of the Blanchard & Watts Engraving Company 
and the Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Company. 
It is safe to say that the latter illustration, entitled ‘‘ A 
Gourmand,’’ will be the best-remembered picture in the 
number, and is, therefore, a good ad. It reflects the artistic 
judgment and good taste of the engraving company that 
selected it. Fortunately, the slovenly creature with the 
unmanageable drapery, that fills a page for a printing ink 
company in the same number, does not illustrate a photo- 
engraver’s advertisement or it might be a fit subject for crit- 
icism here. Good designers are plentiful now and THE 
INLAND PRINTER deserves a large portion of the credit for 
developing them. The headpiece, by Bird, by the way, on 
page 395, is a masterpiece for its purpose; so also is the 
weird and breezy cover by the same artist. Photography 
furnishes so many graceful and attractive subjects that but 
need the touch and invention of a designer to combine them 
in suitable compositions, that there is an additional reason 
why no excuse should avail for the vulgar in pictorial adver- 
tising. 

DirEcT HALF-TONES FROM COLOR SuBJECTS.— ‘‘ Opera- 
tor,’’ New York, writes a long tale of woe of which this is 
an extract: ‘‘ My boss insists that I ought to be able to make 
half-tones from paintings better than from photographs of 
them. I tell him no, that they should be photographed first 
and then the photographs worked up to get a good job.” 
Answer.— Your employer is right, but he is ahead of his 
time. It would take too much space here to describe how to 
go about it, and the subject is not of general interest just 
now. The best plan for you to adopt is, to get a box of iso- 
chromatic or orthochromatic dry plates. Instructions for 
use come with them. See that darkroom, camera and plate- 
holder are absolutely lightproof. Make negatives of your 
paintings on these plates, when it will be found that all the 
color values will be preserved, that is, the brightest yellows 
will photograph the lightest, while the blues will photo- 
graph as dark as the reds if the same depth of color. This 
is as it should be. Now make from the dry-plate negatives 
wet-plate positives on 
glass, larger than the half- 
tone plates are to be. 
These furnish the best pos- 
sible copy to make half- 
tone negatives from. Re- 
touching can be better done 
on these positives than on 
photographs. Then, be- , 
sides, there is no necessity 
for reversing the half-tone 
negative. The only danger 
to be guarded against is 
getting the glass positive 
too intense. It should have ample exposure and little 
development. It need not be intensified. It is taken for 
granted that all our process readers, as well as ‘‘ Operator,”’ 
will understand the procedure without going into further 
details. It might be added that if the half-tone negative 
were isochromatic, or orthochromatic, there would be no 
necessity for making positives. The half-tone negative could 
then be made direct from the painting as employer sug- 
gested. There being no great demand for such a method 
now, a full description will be deferred until there is. 
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THE BEST TWO-DOLLAR INVESTMENT. 


Inclosed find check for $2 in payment of our subscription 
to THE INLAND PRINTER. We consider it the best invest- 
ment we can make with $2.— Elgin Dairy Report, Elgin, 
Lilinois. 
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PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions, and queries of those 
specially interested are cordially invited hereto, and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

A VICTORY FOR GOOD SPELLING.—The Board of Regents 
of the University of New York has a spelling-spoiler as its 
Secretary. As a consequence its printing has contained the 
bobtailed spelling catalog. Attention having been called to 
this recently, some correspondence ensued between other 
members and the Secretary, and at the first meeting there- 
after the decision was reached that the word should be 
spelled properly. 

WHEN 0 USE Iratic Potnts.—The critic mentioned in 
another paragraph also wrote, of a sentence containing an 
italic word followed by an italic semicolon, ‘‘the word 
‘ News’ should have roman semicolon after it, as the punctu- 
ation belongs to the roman sentence, and not to the italic 
word — very bad.’’ It is the criticism that is very bad, not 
that which is criticised. Almost universal practice dictates 
the use of an italic point in sucha place, and there is good 
reason for it. A roman semicolon following an italic word 
is very unsightly. 

PROGRAM OR PROGRAMME ?— Some changes in spelling 
are reasonable, and others are not. Most of the proposed 
changes seem destined to serve for a short time as bother- 
some bones of contention, and then to disappear for a while, 
as they have done before. Program is one shortened spell- 
ing that might well be universally adopted. All the other 
English words like it are spelled in the simple English way 
—diagram, epigram, etc., and this is sufficient reason for 
dropping the needless letters from programme. Moreover, 
the shortened form has already become prevalent in usage. 

THE Best DICTIONARY FOR PROOFREADERS.— So many 
legitimate recommendations are possible for every one of the 
many large dictionaries now in the market, without resort- 
ing to any sort of meanness, that it is surprising to learn 
that such action as that of the publishers of Webster’s Inter- 
national can be possible. Nothing can be more easily 
proved than the superiority of Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard 
Dictionary, especially for proofreaders’ use. Here is an 
extract from a letter written to the publishers of the Stand- 
ard: ‘‘ They [the International’s publishers] publish a list 
of words selected froma page of the Standard, which they 
use to prove that the Standard is inferior to the Interna- 
tional; they say that these words are neither pronounced 
nor defined, and merely serve to ‘ pad’ the book, to enable 
the publishers to claim that they have more words than 
Webster’s. This list contains such words as the following: 
pseudepigrapha, pseudocone, pseudocarp, pseudocostate, 
pseudopathy, pseudometallic, pseudography.’’ All these 
words are fully defined in the Standard, and their pronun- 
ciation is sufficiently indicated. They are a few of the 
words that make the vast difference between the Interna- 
tional and the Standard. They are important words, anda 
present-day dictionary without them is incomplete. Noth- 
ing in the make of a dictionary could be more important toa 
proofreader than completeness in its lists of words, and the 
Standard has many more than any other dictionary. The 
proofreader may be called upon at any time to read matter 
containing many unfamiliar words, and no reader should be 
left without the means of verifying such words as far as 
possible. The best means undoubtedly is the Standard 
Dictionary. One unfamiliar feature of that work is the 
scientific alphabet, used to indicate pronunciation. A little 
study is necessary for correct understanding of this, but it is 
easily mastered and surprisingly simple. Neither this nor 


anything else in the work that is not just like the other 
dictionaries should deter any one from having and using it. 
In every particular it is far better than Webster’s Inter- 
national. 

‘““GUARANTEE”’ AND ‘‘GUARANTY.’’— Some time ago a 
proofreader wrote to us, criticising the proofreading of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, that ‘‘the word guarantee (noun) should 
be guaranty, as the ee spelling is preferred by lexicogra- 
phers and by common sense for the verb only.’”’ But Wor- 
cester defines the word in full under the form guarantee, 
and gives a mere reference with the other form, and Webster 
shows no choice. The later lexicographers favor the y 
spelling for the noun, as a matter of distinction, but none 
of them says that usage rejects the ee form. Common sense 
does not choose between the two spellings, except as a 
matter of pure conventionality. Legal usage seems to have 
chosen to distinguish the noun from the verb in form, and 
with good reason, but the distinction is not so settled that 
either word can truthfully be called an error in either use. 
Guaranty has been recently used as a verb, and it is better 
etymologically than guarantee even in that use. Our best 
dictionary, Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard, says of guarant(ee 
as a noun, ‘“‘ same as guaranty: still frequently used in this 
sense, though in law and in more careful usage guaranty is 
preferred.’’ The Century Dictionary says: ‘‘ Guarantee is 
often used for guaranty, but in legal matters it is more cor- 
rect to use guaranty for the name of the promise or contract 
of guaranty, guarantor for the maker of the guaranty, and 
guarantee for the person for whom the guaranty is made, and 
also for the act of performing the guaranty.’’ Webster’s 
International Dictionary even gives a discrimination between 
guarantee and warranty, which constitutes a slight choice 
of the ce spelling. If the use of guarantee as a noun is not 
to be allowed, what shall we do with the titles of certain 
corporations? Probably the New York corporations that 
call themselves ‘‘Guarantee and Trust Company,’’ for in- 
stance, would object to being called ‘‘ Guaranty Company,”’ 
and they would be right in doing so. Too much caution 
cannot be exercised in uttering criticism. 





How TO SECURE POOR PROOFREADING.— Even when 
proofreading is done by the most accomplished and most 
accurate reader who ever lived, there are possibilities 
almost innumerable by which he may be made to pass glar- 
ing errors. Let us consider a few of them, consisting in 
interruptions, and happening in the office of an evening 
paper. Every one knows that the proofreader must give 
the closest possible attention to the proof, as failure on his 
part to see even a single letter may be disastrous. One 
good way to make such occurrences reasonably certain in 
an evening paper office is to allow an editor to go to the 
proofroom, even in the busiest time, to give directions to the 
readers if he wants anything different from what they have 
been doing. A managing editor recently went to the proof- 
room and told the head reader that the name Roentgen had 
been printed wrong, and hereafter it must be made right, 
with all the letters as given here, but with dots over each 
vowel in the first syllable. Now, this sort of thing is bad 
enough if the editor is actually making a correction; but 
when, as in this instance, he is ordering a bad error to be 
made, the intelligent proofreader is so much bothered that 
he does not recover his equanimity for some time, and it isa 
wonder if he does not meantime pass some errors uncor- 
rected. In order to avoid this, the foreman should insist 
that all orders from the editor must be sent or given to him, 
or at least that the readers must not be disturbed to receive 
them while busy. Another source of interruption is the 
occasional demand for copy that the editor or foreman 
wishes to see. If you desire to have all hands in the proof- 
room flustered for a time, and make them almost sure to do 
their work poorly, just stand in their room and call out that 
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you want a certain piece of yesterday’s copy, and one of the 
copyholders must get it for you immediately. You will 
thus at least make it possible for one or more readers to 
jump over a bit of their matter without seeing a letter of it 
—even if they are the best readers ever known—and it is 
altogether likely that the part they do not see will contain a 
disgraceful error. If this sort of thing is not desired, have 
the hunting through old packages of copy done outside of the 
proofroom, or scrupulously avoid making a call for it ina 
busy time. The first of these two ways is the surer. One 
evening paper composing-room has a foreman who knows his 
business as thoroughly as it can be known, and who does 
not bother his readers by any sort of interference — except 
once ina while, when, in the heat of a ‘‘ dead rush,’’ some 
annoyance gets the better of his judgment. <A very satis- 
factory method of securing quick completion of individual 
articles is adopted in this office; the proofs are taken very 
short — often not more than a stickful, or even less. Por- 
tions of divided articles are marked by the copy-cutter with 
a word or two and a number to be set at the head, as a 
guide to the make-up. Real estate records are habitually 
so marked “ Registers 1,’’ ‘‘ Registers 2,’’ etc. One day, 
when the regular copy-cutter was away, the copy was 
marked ‘‘ R. E. 1,’’ etc., but the compositors used the stand- 
ing catch-lines, and the readers did not change them. The 
foreman happened to notice this, came to the proofroom and 
called out, ‘‘ The readers have gone crazy on the catch-lines. 
This real estate is marked ‘R. E.’ and every proof has 
‘Registers’ on it.’’ Now, it would have made no difference 
if every proof had had ‘‘ Poetry,’’ or nothing at all, or even 
no number, for the matter could not be mistaken for anything 
else, and it is arranged alphabetically. On the other hand, 
the way in which the complaint was made could not fail to 
distract every one of the readers, and may have been the 
occasion of more errors than one. If good work is to be 
done in the proofroom, even the foreman must not disturb 
the readers unnecessarily, or even for the best of reasons if 
he can avoid doing so. 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOTYPING. 


CONDUCTED BY J. F. HENRY. 

Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 

CoLp PROCESS STEREOTYPE PrROCESS.—I am informed 
that the Potter cold process for making stereotypes has been 
secured by some capitalists, who propose to place it on the 
market and to push its sale. The apparatus consists of but 
afew machines. The operation being quite simple is easily 
learned and the cost of an outfit quite reasonable. The mate- 
rial for matrices is supplied by the patentees or their agents, 
ready for use. It will not spoil, as ordinary matrices do, if 
not used, and I believe the cost is but about two cents for a 
matrix for a page as large as Harper’s Weekly. 

SHORTENING OF LEADS IN STEREOTYPING. —C. W. D., 
of Ohio, writes: ‘‘I would like to have you answer me a 
question which is of great importance to me. In stereotyp- 
ing bookwork with the paper process (the type being locked 
with leads made of the usual material, not brass leads), is 
it possible for the leads to grow shorter in length?” 
Answer.—I have never heard any complaints regarding 
unfavorable results, either by lengthening or shortening 
leads used in stereotyping by the paper or any other proc- 
ess. I can understand that it may be possible for leads to 
become longer, but do not know of any way they can be 
shortened, except by mechanical means. If, in your experi- 
ence, you have found type metal leads do change in length 


it would be an item of interest to the trade, more especially 
if the cause of the change can be stated. Please write 
again, when you have decided the question in your own 
mind. 

ELECTROTYPES IN THREE Hours.—I notice in an English 
paper the advertisement of an electrotyping firm, which 
promises to furnish electrotypes in three hours. In this 
country electros are frequently made in less than two hours, 
but it would not be policy for any firm to advertise the fact, 
as some customers would feel that their work was neglected 
if they should not receive the plates on every order within 
that time. Electrotypers had far less trouble before the 
introduction of dynamos made it practicable for them to 
deliver plates the same day as an order came in. Electro- 
typers should charge double price, at least, on all orders 
requiring extra hurry in execution. 

PLASTER PRINTING BLocks.— A German firm has taken 
out a patent for the preparation of printing surfaces of 
plaster in place of those of zinc, copper, etc., in common use. 
A metallic base is used for each block, the upper part of 
which is coated with a sheet of plaster, about half an inch 
in thickness, and united to the metal backing by the specially 
prepared cement. The design is engraved on the plaster by 
a tool having a steel point. The plaster carrying the design 
is subsequently hardened by being treated with a liquid 
solution, having a base of silicate of potash, and the block 
is then ready for use. It is claimed for these plaster origi- 
nals that they are much cheaper than zincos, take ink well, 
and are easily cleaned.—Aritish and Colonial Printer and 
Stationer. 

MAKING STEREOTYPES.— Stereotyper, of Pennsylvania, 
writes: ‘“‘I have been trying very hard and patiently to 
make stereotype plates, and as yet I have been unsuccessful, 
so I have to appeal to you, who have helped so many out of 
similar difficulties. Will you please inform me, in the 
columns of your valuable magazine, how to do it? I have 
made the mold out of composition same as for making rubber 
stamps (not so deep), then placed sticks around two sides 
and one end, heated it, then heated the metal, using old type, 
and poured ; but it fails to fill up the mold or make a perfect 
letter ; it simply leaves a dotted surface, little mounds where 
letters should be. Then I tried it by placing sticks all 
around the mold, poured the form full and put under a press, 
with the same result. I have tried the metal in various 
degrees of heat, thinking I have had it perhaps too hot or 
not hot enough, but in all cases it sputters and boils in the 
mold until cold. Is there any way to stop that boiling and 
sputtering? I do not have a regular stereotype press or 
outfit. I should first like to overcome the metal trouble. If 
you can help me out of this trouble you will greatly oblige.”’ 
Answer.—I fear you will not succeed in making plates from 
the composition molds you mention. I believe you will do 
far better with a paper matrix. Type metal should be soft- 
ened by the addition of lead, say, about one pound of lead to 
two pounds of type — alltype not requiring the same amount. 
The sputtering is probably caused by moisture in the mold. 
It is essential that the mold shall be fully dried and entirely 
free from moisture before attempting to make acast. You 
will find information that will be of great assistance to 
you in Partridge’s Stereotyping, which can be obtained by 
sending $1.50 to the office of this publication. 

W. J. K., of Wellington, New Zealand, writes: ‘‘ Will 
you please explain, in your columns, the method of making 
planed leads, giving a description of the necessary plant; 
also the cost of plant as compared with that required for 
casting 18-inch lengths of the different gauges.’’ Answer. 
— The plant necessary for making planed leads is quite 
simple, consisting of but little beyond a melting furnace, 
metal molds in which to make the casts, a machine for plan- 
ing and one for cutting the finished leads to proper lengths. 
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Owing to the difficulty in casting leads sufficiently accurate 
to meet present requirements, there is so great waste that it 
is found cheaper to make planed leads. At present, leads 
which are not planed are quite rare, and I am informed by 
one dealer that to supply them in 4 or 6 to pica thickness he 
would charge thirty per cent above the price for shaved 
leads ; also that he would not accept an order for unplaned 
leads over 12 inches in length. Machines for planing are 
arranged to perform the whole operation by the lead pass- 
ing only once through; it comes out finished ready for cut- 
ting to lengths desired. An outfit for making planed leads 
costs about $600 to $700; the planing machine represents 
something over one-half the total cost. The surest way to 
ascertain the exact cost of a plant wouid be to insert a 
small ad. in this journal asking for estimates. For making 
leads, in a small way, the only tools required are a small 
melting pot, which may be placed over any convenient 
source of heat, a ladle and a mold. The mold is held in the 
hand of the operator while the cast is being made. In mak- 
ing unplaned leads it is necessary to have either an adjust- 
able mold or a separate one for each thickness to be cast. 
In establishments where leads are made on a large scale, 
the mold is made to cast several at the same time, making 
them thicker than required to allow for finishing. It is not 
customary to have a mold for each thickness, but to shave 
down the casts to sizes required; in this way only one or 
two molds are necessary. One method —-not used much, if 
at all, now—is to cast the metal in bars or sheets, roll to 
thickness, and cut into strips and of lengths desired. This 
requires a more expensive plant than that for making planed 
leads, and the strength of the metal is somewhat impaired 
in the operation. 





PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should be 
mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and addresses 
of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mail which properly belong to this department. 

EXPECTING Too MUCH FROM A Firry-Cent INK.— D. P. 
W., of North Adams, Massachusetts, has this to say: ‘*I do 
a great deal of label work for shoes, and the best ink the 
proprietor will get me in blue is 50 cents a pound. I send 
you a printed sheet showing this ink and the paper, and I 
beg to add that it will show what is troubling me, for the 
ink rubs off. The paper is supposed to be coated. I did 
not mix anything in the ink and have not had such trouble 
before or since in the same way. This sheet has been 
printed a week and is not dry. They want a gloss to the 
ink, but I told them the stock would not stand it. Can you 
tell me how to remedy the matter, and can you give me a 
recipe for a good drier?’’ Answer.— The sample sent us 
is printed with a fair article of ‘‘ poster’’ blue on a poorly 
supersized and calendered. paper. Nothing that we could 
suggest, except better paper and ink, would suffice to make 
a better job, for the best has been done with the material 
furnished our correspondent. Gloss varnish, which is also 
a good drier, might be added to the blue ink used to give 
the color greater brilliancy ; but we fear there is not enough 
color in the article to stand the slightest reduction. A drier 
for such an ink can be made of equal parts of boiled linseed 
oil and copal varnish. Use it with moderation. 


WANTS AN INK REDUCER.—D. B. S., of Eaton, Ohio, 
says: ‘I would be glad if some of the craft would publish 
their recipes of a good ink reducer. To have a good ink 
reducer is almost as important in the average commercial 
work as to have good ink. It would be a great help to the 
majority of print shops to be able to obtain at a drug store, 
for a small sum, a six or eight ounce bottle of reducer. It 
is true inkmakers will supply a fluid for the purpose; but 


they will only sell it in cans, and it generally becomes unfit 
for use before it is half used. The writer has tried all the 
widely advertised ‘reducers’ and found them nothing but 
coal oil ; coal oil here costs 10 cents a gallon, but under the 
name of ‘reducer’ it sells at $6 a gallon. For once kindly 
show a little attention to country print shops, and publish a 
a few things of interest to them.’’ Answer.— We will be 
pleased to publish any recipes which may be sent us from 
city or country printers that tell how to make a good ink 
reducer, and which can be purchased in small quantities at 
paint or drug stores. Our correspondent is a believer in 
‘“*helping one another,’’ for he sent us, for the use of the 
craft, his remedy for preventing gummed paper curling 
when printing. There are a number of fine reducers which 
contain less or more coal oil. But all printers are not 
located so adjacent to the great oil wells as D. B. S., and 
they appreciate these reducers. Indeed a few reducers have 
attained great popularity among the leading printing offices 
where such articles are used. Many printers carry reduc- 
ing varnishes, believing these better adapted to the condi- 
tions of inks than anything else. The writer is a believer 
in varnishes as the best printing-ink reducers, and of course 
such as will maintain the working qualities of the goods. 
A handy reducer, and a firm drier combined, may be made 
with one gill of boiled linseed oil, half this quantity of 
clear damar varnish, and two drams of oil of cinnamon, or 
oil.of cloves. Shake these in a bottle, and the product is 
ready for immediate use. The different articles can be pur- 
chased in city or country. We believe this simple reducer 
and drier will be found to meet most requirements. It goes 
a long way, and should be used moderately. It will also 
improve the working qualities of black or colored ink. 

PRINTING HALF-TONES.—G. S. S., of Emporia, Kansas, 
says: ‘‘Can you give me any suggestions as to the merit or 
demerit of the inclosed sample of half-tone printing. It was 
worked on a Pony Campbell press with two rollers, with an 
overlay instead of an underlay, on hard packing, and with 
medium ink. Can the faces marked be cleared up in any 
way? The trimming away of even a tissue paper’s thick- 
ness causes a break in the lines of the faces.’’ Answer.— 
The make-ready of this engraving, which is 6 by 8 inches, is 
fairly well done. The subject isa group of athletic young 
men. Perhaps the greatest defect in this illustration lies in 
the badly lighted facilities where the group was _ photo- 
graphed, which would bar the possibility of the half-tone 
engraver being able to produce a more pleasing and clearly 
defined plate. The shading in this respect is much too 
strong; and this defect has led to the supposition, on the 
part of our correspondent, that the faces of some of the 
group are too heavy or filled up. We find the half-tone 
mesh-lines perfectly defined in all the faces, and cannot 
conceive how the printing can be improved on, unless the 
work was tried ona four-roller press and a more vigorous 
tone of good ink used. Perhaps, if a better ink had been 
used and a less quantity carried, the work could have been 
improved on considerably. The overlay could also have 
been made more effective throughout; and by strengthening 
it in several places the perspective and individuality of some 
of the darker figures would have been much improved. Such 
treatment would have helped to soften the harshness in the 
medium tones, as well as those in some of the faces. The 
overlay seems ‘‘ too tame ’’ — hin —for so interesting a pic- 
ture. Notice how the figures ‘‘run into each other’’ and 
have no defining mark. This could have been much im- 
proved on— but a more emphatic body of ink was also nec- 
essary, with good distribution and rolling facilities com- 
bined. 





THE annual aggregate circulation of the newspapers of 
the world is estimated to be 12,000,000,000 copies, requiring 
781,250 tons of paper. 














Hand-tooled copper half-tone, by S U M M ER. 
A. ZEESE & SONS, 

300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Duplicates for sale. 
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Louts Printers Suppty Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Great WESTERN Type 
Founpry, Omaha, Neb. 
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DE VINNE EXTENDED 


48 Point De Vinne Extended 


BROAD TYPE 
New Faces 


HANDLE THE BEST JOB PRESSES MADE 


Chandler & Price Gordon Presses 





American 
Type 
Founders 


Branches in Company 
Eighteen Cities 
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ANOTHER ADDITION TO ART WORK 
De Vinne Extended Series 


30 Point De Vinne Extended 


COPPER ALLOY TYPE 
Light and Durable 


6, 8, 10, 54, 6O and 72 Point in Preparation. 


---- Branches in Eighteen Cities.... 
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PATENT FACES 
Fancy T ype 


12 Point De Vinne Extended. $3.50 


MANUFACTURING MODERN PRINTING MACHINERY 
Acknowledged Leaders in New Styles of Type 
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OUR COPPER THIN SPACES 
Please Modern Printers 


FOLDER FIGURES 
Tableting Press 
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REPORT OF CHAIRMAN PASKO ON THE PRINTER- 
LAUREATE CONTEST. 


As the time draws near for the final voting on who shall 
receive the Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Company’s magnificent gift in connection with the honor of 
being elected the most worthy successor of the immortal 
Benjamin Franklin, interest is being awakened to no small 
extent, and the frequent inquiries as to the ‘‘state of the 
polls’’ are becoming much more frequent. Chairman Pasko 
of the Printer-Laureate Committee, under: date of July 20, 
reports as follows: 

New YorK, July 20, 1896. 
Editor of The Inland Printer, Chicago, Mlinois: 

DeaAR S1r,— The Printer-Laureate contest is becoming very animated. 
A very large number of votes have been added since my last writing to you, 
and it seems probable that there will be a great additional number. 

The West has developed a new candidate, Mr. B. B. Herbert, of the 
National Printer-Fournalist. He starts out with more than 150. A new 
candidate appears in New York city, Mr. William Johnston, to whose taste 
is owing the neat appearance of Printer’s Ink. Mr. Johnston, I understand, 
expects to capture the prize, although he is still the fifth in the number of 
votes, 

Additions have been made to the votes of Mr. De Vinne, Mr. MacKellar 
and Mr. Orr, the latter now being at the head of the polls. These votes are 
not local, but are from all sections of the country. We give the latest 
figureson each: Mr. Orr 223 votes, Mr. Johnston 85 votes, Mr. De Vinne 157 
votes, Mr. MacKellar 48 votes, Mr. Nathan 176 votes, and Mr. Herbert 155 
votes. 

The total number of ballots cast so far have been considerably beyond a 
I desire to impress upon each voter the necessity of writing his 
Some cannot be 


thousand. 
address clearly, and, if possible, giving his street number. 
counted because they cannot be deciphered. 
Very truly yours, W. W. PasKo, 
Chairman Printer- Laureate Committee. 





BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 


In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the 
industries associated therewith. While space will be given for expres- 
sions of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be 
submitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that 
this column is intended in the main for reviews of technical pub- 
lications. The address of publisher, places on sale, and prices should 
be inclosed in all publications sent for review. 


AN ART FAILURE; a Story of the Paris Latin Quarter as It Is. By 
John W. Harding. Illustrations by William Hofacker. F. Tennyson 
Neely, Chicago and New York. 

This book wili evidently meet with large sales. It is 
suggestive enough in a cautious sort of way. Of its liter- 
ary merit it can be said that it is well up to the average. It 
is very tastefully printed. The cover design is common- 
place. 

THe New Bohemian, Cincinnati, Ohio, has undergone a 
change of ownership recently, and the magazine has been 
enlarged and improved. Further improvements are also 
promised within the year. 

“IN THE VILLAGE OF VIGER,’? by Duncan Campbell 
Scott, has been issued by Copeland & Day in very attractive 
form. Several of the stories have appeared in Scribner’s 
Magazine. For the permission to publish them in book 
form the author makes acknowledgment. 

A POSTER, in black and orange, designed by George H. 
Hallowell, has recently been printed by the Smith & Porter 
Press, Boston. It advertises the ‘‘Guide to Historic Plym- 
outh,’? published by A. S. Burbank, and does it in simple 
and elegant style. This poster is worthy of a place in the 
best collections. 

‘* HALF-TONE ON THE AMERICAN BASIS”? is the title of a 
neatly printed volume issued by Percy Lund & Co., the 
Country Press, Bradford, England. The book is prepared 
from the personal experiences of Wilhelm Cronenberg, who 
has a considerable reputation on the European continent as 
a practical and experienced teacher. The translator, Mr. 
William Gamble, editor of Process Work and ‘“‘ Process Year 
Book,” is gifted with a clear and concise style. The book 


gives a fair résumé of the principal processes, and sufficient 
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details are given for those who have passed through the ele- 
mentary stage of process engraving. Many illustrations 
are given and a number of acceptable specimens of work are 
shown. The very low price of 2s., net, is asked for the work. 


THE Bill Poster is a new monthly appearing in Toronto, 
Canada. Many reproductions of posters in colors are shown 
in the little paper, and these are interesting and attractive, 
but the publishers make the mistake of printing the letter- 
press in colors and in obscuring it thereafter with meaning- 
less and tasteless tint cuts. 


‘““AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE: A Song-Tale of True 
Lovers,’’ translated into English by M. S. Henry from 
the French texts of H. Suchier, Gaston, Paris, and F. W. 
Bourdillon, and the verse translation rhymed by Edward 
W. Thomson: Copeland & Day, Boston, publishers. The 
quaint typography of this little book is very interesting. 
The type used is a long primer old style antique, with ap- 
propriate initial letters. The binding is in blue-gray boards. 


COMMENCING with August, the Monthly Illustrator and 
Home and Country, New York, an illustrated art and family 
magazine, will be issued at 5 cents a copy and 60 cents a 
year by subscription, that being one-quarter its present 
price. In announcing the change the publishers state that 
‘‘while it is made desirable by the modern trend toward 
more popular prices for magazine literature it will not be 
accompanied by any lowering in tone or cheapening in 
quality.”’ 

‘“* A HANDBOOK OF ILLUSTRATION,”’ by A. Horsley Hinton, 
with reproductions from Photograms and sketches by the 
author and other artists. Dawbarn & Ward, Limited, 6 Far- 
ringdon avenue, London, England, publishers. To students 
and others this work should prove exceedingly valuable. 
All branches of process work are treated of and freely illus- 
trated. The work is well printed, and the illustrations, 
while lacking in some respects, are adequate for the purpose 
intended. 

THE ‘‘Students’ Standard Dictionary,’’ now in prepara- 
tion by Funk & Wagnalls Company, will contain upward of 
50,000 words and from 800 to 900 pages. The volume, which 
will be issued under the supervision of Prof. F. A. March, 
has been edited by the Rev. James C. Fernald, editor of the 
department of Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions of the 
Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary, assisted by a staff 
of skilled workers formerly engaged on the same undertak- 
ing. The type is clean cut and clear, the paper will be of 
superior quality and the binding attractive and durable. 


‘““THE DUCHESS OF POWYSLAND,”’ by Grant Allen, has 
been very attractively produced by the American Publish- 
ers’ Corporation, New York. The operations of the crim- 
inal courts of London in the curious case of the Duchess 
affords a remarkably strong illustration of the possibilities 
and probabilities as regards the real facts in the case of 
Mrs. Florence Maybrick, who still remains imprisoned 
there; while many thousands of Americans believe her 
positively innocent of the charge of murder for which she 
suffers. 

REPRODUCTIONS OF CELEBRATED PICTURES.— The Elec- 
tro-Tint Engraving Company, 1306 Filbert street, Phila- 
delphia, has just sent out Volume II of ‘‘ Reproductions 
of Celebrated Pictures,’’ a companion book to the one 
issued about a year ago. The work contains 120 pages, 
11 by 14 inches in size, and is furnished at the very mod- 
erate price of $1.50. Printers who were fortunate enough 
to secure Volume I should by all means get this second 
volume, so that they may have a complete selection of the 
various stock cut art subjects supplied by this firm. Par- 
ties ordering the album will be credited with the price 
of same on their first order of $5 and more of stock cuts. 
The book itself as a work of art is worth the price, even if 
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the purchaser had no occasion to order any of the cuts. 
The fact that the correct titles of all of the pictures, with the 
artists’ names, are given, makes the work all the more val- 
uable. The Electro-Tint Engraving Company not only does 
good work in its particular line, but always believes in 
getting out first-class specimen books, and the present one 
does not fall below the standard. Issued at a time when 
many printers will be wanting catchy subjects for calen- 
dars, the book will no doubt result in many orders. 


‘“*‘UNDERTONES,’’ a small volume of verse by Madison 
Cawein, is the third of the Oaten Stop series, issued by 
Copeland & Day (75 cents). The book is very neatly printed 
in brevier old style, the cover in blue boards. The keynote 
of the verses is given in the lines: 

* Long is the night, and overlong the day — 
The burden of all being !— is it worse 
Or better, lo! that they who toil and pray 
May win not more than they who toil and curse ? 
A little sleep, a little love, ah me! 
And the slow weight up the soul’s Calvary !”’ 


THE ‘‘Process Year Book,’’ for 1896, which we have 
received from Penrose & Co., of London, is one of the most 
attractive periodicals which has come to us from the British 
press. As its title would indicate, its contents are devoted 
to the several methods of process engraving, namely : Photo- 
gelatin, photogravure and half-tone, including three-color 
work. Articles are contributed by Leon Vidal, Wall, Wil- 
kinson, Levy and other well-known investigators of Europe 
and America, which present much information of interest 
and value to the student and the practical workman. Mr. 
Levy discusses the permanency of half-tone screens, Mr. 
Horgan gives a number of diagrams showing various forms 
of diaphragm apertures, and describes their effect upon the 
texture of the half-tone plate, and Mr. Wilkinson takes up 
the subject of the silver bath. The article on the three- 
color process by Martin Cohn, and the one entitled ‘‘ Scien- 
tific Classification of Color Stock,’’ by Joseph W. Lovibond, 
also present ideas relating to this subject which will un- 
doubtedly be new to many readers. Besides the above- 
mentioned matter, other articles appear which give evidence 
of thorough study and careful preparation, and are well 
worth perusal. The work is illustrated by a large number 
of cuts, principally half-tones of a quality superior to much 
of the European work which hascome tous. ‘‘ Three-color ”’ 
engravings are presented by Hare & Co., Husnik & Hiausler 
and the Heliochrome Engraving Company, which, consider- 
ing the difficulties at present attending the production of 
these plates, are very creditable tothe makers. This annual, 
showing the decided advance being made by English work- 
men, should prove an excellent incentive to their future 
efforts, and Penrose & Co. may feel justified in taking pride 
in the result which they have accomplished. Copies may be 
obtained from The Inland Printer Company. The price is 
$1.25, postpaid. 





MAKING MARGINS AND HINTS ON IMPOSITION. 


A New York pressman writes: ‘‘ Why not publish hints 
as to margins on paper? i. e., book or pamphlet margins. 
I consider such very important. I have MacKellar’s Printer 
of 1878, which was made a present to me; but it don’t, in 
my opinion, illustrate deep enough, or I am dumb. For 
instance: I have 12 or 24 pages; size of /eaf (12-page form), 
5 by 8; size of paper, 21 by 32; again, size of paper, 21 by 
24. How should I get the correct margin ?”’ 

We shall be pleased to take up the matter in the near 
future. However, in the new work, ‘‘ Hints on Imposition,”’ 
by T. B. Williams ($1, The Inland Printer Company), the 
information desired is very concisely set forth, and we rec- 
ommend all desirous of information along these lines to 


procure it. 





CHICAGO NOTES. 


Ir is reported that Charles Eugene Banks is organizing a 
company at Davenport, Iowa, to publish a weekly paper 
called the Outlook, to be devoted to social, musical, literary 
and dramatic interests. 

W. K. HopGMAN, of the Huber Printing Press Company, 
was in Chicago recently, and favored THE INLAND PRINTER 
with a call. Mr. Henry Johnson, of ‘‘ Bicycle-Gordon ”’ 
fame, was also among recent visitors. 


Ir has been announced that Mr. Maas, of Typographical 
Union No. 16, has*the purpose to attempt the organization 
of the reporters and press writers of Chicago. The possi- 
ble affiliation with the printers’ organization may be a 
factor in improving the typography of the notices of meet- 
ings which the Press Club has been sending out lately. 

How long before Mr. Kohlsaat will probably drop the 
first name and hyphen in his compounded Chicago 77mes- 
Flerald? asks Newspaperdom. Those who are entitled to 
express opinion believe that the value of the 77%mes part of 
the title has quite entirely departed, and that it will not be 
long before the Hera/d will be restored to its former indi- 
vidual prerogatives. 

AT the annual meeting of the Typotnete Mutual Benefit 
Association the following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: President, L. H. Rice; vice-president, J. W. 
Dixon ; secretary and treasurer, Samuel G. Prince; libra- 
rian, W. P. Dunn. Directors—Charles E. Leonard, Fred 
Barnard, Willis J. Wells, John J. Hanlon, Amos Pettibone, 
George S. Town, E. W. Olson, George L. Parmelee, H. A. 
White, R. D. Buchanan. 

A CIRCULAR signed by James White, Robert White and 
Fred C. White announces the fact that these gentlemen have 
severed their connection with the Illinois Paper Company 
and have opened an office in the Fort Dearborn building, 
under the name of James White & Co. The firm is at 
present serving customers direct from the mills, but in a 
short time will secure quarters and carry complete lines of 
book and cover papers. 

On June 30 the Illinois Paper Company purchased the 
interest of Mr. James White, and his relations with that 
house terminated on that date. Mr. E. S. Rooks, well known 
to the trade in Chicago and the Northwest through his con- 
nection with other paper houses, succeeds Mr. White, and 
assumes the position of secretary and manager. The com- 
pany will continue to carry full lines of their various brands, 
and make the cover papers their specialty as heretofore. 


J. MAnz & Co., process engravers, 183-187 Monroe street, 
Chicago, have the honor of producing one of the most strik- 
ingly rich effects in the self-advertising poster line among 
the many unique poster creations of the present day. The 
progressiveness of Messrs. Manz is evidenced in various 
ways, but in none more so than this recent most satisfactory 
contribution to the popular taste. Mr. Henry Hutt, the 
artist who designed the poster, is to be congratulated on the 
efficiency of his work. 

AMONG the trade papers of Chicago which have won 
favor rapidly Chicago Produce occupies a front rank. The 
midsummer number marked the second anniversary of the 
existence of the paper, which is now carrying, on an aver- 
age, twenty-five pages of advertising per week in its regu- 
lar numbers. Some clever photographs by the editor, Mr. 
Charles Z. Knight, are shown in this number, the plates 
being made by Benedict. The publication bears evidence 
of successful management and popularity in its field. 

THE influence of the art poster in giving publicity to all 
classes of business, as well as to social functions, is fully 
apprehended by alert business men of the day. By none 
more so evidently than by Mr. C. L. Dering, president of 
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the Kenwood Country Club, of Chicago, by whose sugges- 
tion the fine poster by Edward Penfield, announcing the 
club’s Western Lawn Tennis Tournament, July 11-18, was 
obtained. The poster has been much commented on and 
much admired, and the collectors have sought for it eagerly. 
The day of the art poster shows no evidence of declining. 

A WELL-CONSIDERED, dignified and well-written protest 
against the prevalent realism and morbid sensational sug- 
gestiveness affected by writers of the day appeared in the 
Chicago Post of July 14, written by Mr. Forrest Crissey, 
whose verse and prose are indicative of the faith within 
him. Mr. Crissey emphasizes his protest with citations 
from the writings of Leigh Hunt, and holds that cheeri- 
ness, charity, kindness and goodness evidenced in literary 
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sketched in the attitude he is assuming at the time. If the 
subject be unwilling the sketches are made ‘‘on the fly,”’ 
with the artist trailing his victim through the crowd or 
dodging from pillar to post to get such hasty views as cir- 
cumstances will allow. More often the busy man is willing 
to be portrayed, but cannot spare the time for a special sit- 
ting, and on the artist’s assurance that it will take but a 
minute, he consents to remain quiet for that time. It is the 
scene of a one-minute sitting of this character which Mr. 
Holme has thus reproduced. 

THE Chicago Society of Proofreaders held its monthly 
meeting on Thursday evening, the 16th ultimo. After the 
transaction of routine business the members and visitors 
present listened to the reading of an interesting paper by 























THE ARTISTS AND THE DELEGATE—A SCENE AT THE CONVENTION. 


Drawn by Frank Holme in the Chicago Chronicle. 


work are the desirable qualities and not the gloomy morbid- 
ity that now defaces the fair pages of our magazines and 
books. The thanks of all lovers of true literature are due 
to Mr. Crissey for the stand he has declared, and it is to be 
hope that the truth of his protest may be received by the 
most degenerate. 

THE clever cartoon shown on this page, the work of Mr. 
Frank Holme in the Chicago Chronicle, illustrates very 
strikingly a scene of frequent happening in the present 
political campaign. Nearly every prominent newspaper in 
the country has sent one or more artists to illustrate scenes 
at the big conventions. The corridors of the hotels swarm 
with lively young men with sketch blocks, who go scurry- 
ing around the hallways and in and out of political confer- 
ences. The arrival of any important politician seldom fails 
to attract a crowd of artists, and as soon as possible he is 


Marshall T. Bigelow, of the University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, author of Bigelow’s Handbook on Punctua- 
tion, the standard authority at the University Press. At the 
conclusion of the reading, the society resumed consideration 
of the Style Card, which has engaged its attention at sev- 
eral meetings, and, after some minor amendments had been 
adopted, the secretary was instructed to furnish corrected 
proofs for distribution at the next meeting. This is the first 
society of proofreaders organized in the United States, the 
second being at Boston, and the third has recently been 
formed in Battle Creek, Michigan. The next meeting will 
be held on the 13th instant, at the Saratoga Hotel, and all 
proofreaders in the city are invited to attend. 
ALEXANDER BARNETT, one of the oldest typefounders in 
the United States, died at his home, 261 South Hoyne avenue, 
Chicago, on July 18, of paralysis, at the age of seventy-five 
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Mr. Barnett came to America in 1840 and located in 


years. 
New York. He left that city in 1855, and removed to Chi- 
cago, being sent by Farmer, Little & Co., with whom he had 
been for a number of years, to the firm of Topper, Schofield 


& Co., typefounders. After the great fire he established the 
Mechanics Type Foundry in Chicago, which was afterwards 
known by the name of Barnett, Griffith & Co. He was well 
known to typefounders and printers in all parts of the 
country. For a number of years he has not been actively 
engaged in business. He leaves a widow and five sons, the 
eldest of whom, William A. Barnett, is superintendent of the 
Pacific branch of the American Typefounders’ Company, of 
San Francisco; the second son is Capt. Joseph H. Barnett, 
secretary of the engraving firm of A. Zeese & Sons, Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


THE city of Knoxville, Tennessee, has offered a prize of 
$100 for the best design for a civic flag for that city. A cir- 
cular giving full particulars of the competition has recently 
been issued by W. H. Kephart, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, copy of which will be sent to all artists inter- 
ested. 

OwING to the pressure of business, John McBride, the 
ex-president of the American Federation of Labor, will not 
attend the forthcoming British Trades Union Congress at 
Edinburgh. Mr. McBride is now editor and proprietor of 
the Columbus Record. In his stead J. W. Sullivan will 
attend the congress as an alternate. Mr. Sullivan is a mem- 
ber of the Typographical Union of New York. 


PAPER in Korea ranks as one of the necessities of life, 
and is put to many uses, for which a firmer or more durable 
material is usually considered indispensable. In addition 
to the inevitable fan or umbrella, the Koreans make from 
oiled paper waterproof clothing and hats and a very good 
substitute for glass for window openings. Korean floors 
are largely carpeted with paper, and all sizes and shapes of 
lanterns, tobacco bags, mail pouches, toys, vases and shoe 
soles are made from the same useful material, as are also 
trunks and boxes, in which it is possible to pack very heavy 
articles without fear of breakage. The firm texture and 
beautiful finish of the Korean paper has been pronounced by 
experts to be unequaled, and in these respects bids fair to be 
a formidable competitor of the well-known Japanese paper. 


W. A. HurREL, Bloomdale, Ohio, has invented an adjust- 
able case rest for printers’ cabinets and racks, patent for 
which was issued June 13. It is intended to be attached to 
the front of racks of standard make, affording a rest for 
any of the cases, as it can be raised or lowered at con- 
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HuRREL’S ADJUSTABLE CASE REsT. 
venience. By means of this rest a case can be pulled out 


clear from the cabinet, giving free access to all the boxes. 
It has advantages which will readily be appreciated in this 
age of labor-saving inventions. 








NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


THE Herald, Eldora, Iowa, is now owned and managed 
by John T. Boylan and C. F. Woodward, who succeed J. S. 
Ross. 

DARTMOUTH College has conferred the honorary degree 
of LL.D. on Gen. Charles H. Taylor, editor and owner of 
the Boston Gloée. 

THE Denver /ost, Toronto (Can.) Mail, New Orleans 
Item, Cincinnati Enguirer, have all put in three-tiered Scott 
insetting presses. 

MARK A. FRISSELL, publisher of the Amery (Wis.) /ree 
Press, was married to Miss Rosa L. Jeffers, June 30, at 
Turtle Lake, Wisconsin. 

Tue Joliet Morning Post completed the first year of its 
existence on Sunday, July 19. The success of the paper is 
manifest in its well-patronized advertising columns and 
well-composed pages. 

FRANK I. SEFRIT, who has been associated with the 
Gazette, Washington, Indiana, since 1887, has severed his 
connection with that paper. 

THE newest periodical devoted to newspaper making and 
advertising is Newspaper nk, published by the Frank 
Leake Company, Kansas City, Missouri. Whether there is 
a field for it can be told later. 

THE midsummer meeting of the Fifth District Editorial 
Association of Iowa will be held at Delavan Lake, Wiscon- 
sin, August 6 to 10. A very interesting programme has 
been prepared, and it is anticipated that a large number cf 
the members will attend. 

THE Omaha #ee celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its foundation on June 19, by a reception in the Bee Build- 
ing on the evening of that day. A handsomely lithographed 
card of invitation was issued, the cover design showing the 
Bee building, and the inside the portraits of Editor Rose- 
water as he appeared in 1871 and as he appears at the pres- 
ent time. The anniversary number of the Bee was a not- 
able issue. 

J. N. GARVER, president and treasurer of the Transcript 
Company, Peoria, Illinois, sends us sample of chalk plate 
portrait of William J. Bryan, made in twenty-five minutes 
by Grant Wright, the artist of the Evening Times, which is 
published by the Transcript Company. This plate was 
gotten out by Mr. Wright between the issuing of the third 
and fourth editions. The celerity with which printing 
plates can be obtained by this process should certainly be 
appreciated by newspaper publishers. 

THE Western Field and Stream, a journal of recreative 
life in sun and shade, published by John P. Burkhard, St. 
Paul, is meeting with much success. The third issue, just 
at hand, is set in French old style, printed upon enameled 
stock, and contains a number of handsome and appropriate 
half-tone cuts. While its typographical appearance is cred- 
itable, this is not the only point to commend it, as the subject 
matter is of great value and interest to sportsmen and others 
interested in the topics of which it treats. 

R. H. Hart, of Chattanooga, Tennessee, has bought the 
Norfolk (Va.) Evening News, and will take charge on August 
15. He proposes to enlarge the size of the paper, use Lino- 
type machines, the Associated Press, and otherwise much 
improve it. Mr. Hart has been connected with the Chatta- 
nooga News since it was established in 1888, except for a 
while (from 1892 to June, 1895), when he was the manager of 
the Knoxville (Tennessee) Sentinel. Last year he returned 
to the Chattanooga News and accepted the management of 
the paper. The Knoxville Sentinel was taken out of the 
hands of a receiver and made a great success under Mr. 
Hart’s management, and the Chattanooga Vews has shown 
great strides during the past year he has been with it. 

































































REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criticise 
specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of speci- 
mens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be brief, 
and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of adverse 
criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must give notice 
that they desire only favorable mention, and should their specimens 
not deserve praise no comment whatever will be made. 


From the Newburgh Daily News office, Newburgh, New York: Circular 
in three colors, and booklet ; composition and presswork on both of excellent 
quality. 

THE Warren School of Design, Boston, Massachusetts, sends us samples 
of an odd little circular descriptive of its business. It is set up in good style, 
but could have been better printed. 

SoME samples of color printing from O. G. Boorn, Adams, Massachu- 
setts, are neat in design, well displayed, and presswork is clean and of good 
quality. Arrangement of colors is harmonious and attractive. 


A BUSINESS card and a baseball score card are submitted by R. P. 
Wilson, of Halstead, Kansas. The composition is neat and well displayed, 
but presswork will bear a little more attention in the make-ready stage. 


From Richard McGregor, with the Southern Book Company, Morgan- 
field, Kentucky : Card, bill-head and statement. Composition would be bet- 
ter if fewer “* pointers ’? had been used. Presswork is susceptible of improve- 
ment. 

“CycLING LIFE,” according to its own authority “‘a cycle trade paper, 
the only one,” is published on Thursday of each week in Chicago. It is well 
edited, the advertisements are set in good taste, and the printing is 
excellent. 

GRANT & GRIFFIN, Maquoketa, Iowa, have printed a booklet for the 
Outlook Club, of that place, which is a very neat sample of letterpress 
printing. The typography is clear and neatly disposed and presswork is 
first-class. 

From the J. K. Gill Company, Portland, Oregon, we have received a 
poster, ‘* Basketry of the Coast and Islands of the Pacific,” the design for 
which is by D. H. Halsey. Colors, black and brown. Paper, salmon-colored 
rough ** Venetian.”’ 

A PACKAGE of general job printing from the printery of William Eskew, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, is of uniform good quality in composition and presswork. 
Some of the work in two or more colors is exceptionally good, the colors being 
well chosen and register perfect. 

WILLIAM F. ScHEMPP, Brodhead, Wisconsin, has published a finely 
printed booklet illustrating Decatur parks and Sugar river. The half-tones 
are well printed, and the work will be appreciated as a souvenir by those 
fortunate enough to possess a copy. 

AS HANDSOME a lot of printing as one might wish to see comes from the 
Hill Printing Company, 12 and 14 Magnolia avenue, Eustis, Florida. It is 
composed of advertising blotters, circulars, office stationery, etc. The com- 
position could not well have been excelled and the presswork is good. 


AN interesting specimen of designing and illustrating in imitation of 
engrossed work in tints, colors and gold comes in the form of a self-advertis- 
ing circular from the Chasmer-Winchell Press, of New York. The work is 
executed on imitation Japanese paper and gives a striking and unique 
result. 

D. B. Lanpis, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, proprietor of ‘* Pluck’s 
Printery,”’ sends a booklet history of the rise and progress of his office. The 
cover is of handmade paper, and both cover and inside pages are printed in 
orange and blue. While in no way original, the work is clearly and accept- 
ably done. 

Two CIRCULARS issued by P. S. Pease & Company, Detroit, Michigan, 
are guod examples of up-to-date letterpress printing, the type used being 
Morris Old Style, Iroquois and Tudor Black, and inks being red, black and 
green bronze. The work was done by John Bornman & Son, of Detroit, and 
reflects credit upon them as art printers. 

S. T. WiLuey, Kirksville, Missouri, forwards a programme of the 
Epworth League, printed in two colors. The composition on front page could 
be improved by raising the word “ Topics” nearer to the curve above it, and 
giving more space above and below the emblem. The words around the cir- 
cle on the last page would look better in caps. 

From the S. A. Bristol Company, printers and bookbinders, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, we have received an advertising card and letter-head for the 
Kearney Cycle Manufacturing Company, also a ball programme for the 
Wapsipinicon Club. ‘The work is tastefully and correctly produced, and 
highly creditable to the company producing it. 


TuE F. E. Okie Company, Philadelphia, are sending out some specimens 
of a pamphlet printed by the International Engraving and Illustrating Com- 
pany, entitled “St. Augustine and Vicinity,” with a view of showing how 
their photo-brown works upon half-tone cuts. The pleasing effect produced 
indicates that this particular shade of ink is satisfactory for this class of 
work. : 

A SOUVENIR PROGRAMME of the Dedication of the Louisiana Monu- 
ment at Winchester, Virginia, printed by the Enterprise Printing Company, 
of that place, is a good specimen of ordinary jobwork. The proofreader, 
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however, needs to be more careful, as it is barely possible that the * Sons of 
Louisiana fell in defense of their ‘principals’ on the soil of Virginia,” as 
the programme puts it; principles would better suit the occasion of the 
dedication ceremonies. 

WE have received from A. Mugford, Hartford, Connecticut, a sample 
copy of his latest pamphlet, giving specimen wood engravings. The work 
contains a number of very excellent examples of the wood engravers’ art, 
besides several illustrations by the half-tone and zinc etching processes. 
Mr. Mugford is now compiling a photo-engraving book, which will be issued 
later. 

WALTER S. RYAN, proprietor of the ‘* Quick Printery,”” Oneida, New 
York, submits three samples of blotters, which are admirable specimens of 
letterpress printing. The July blotter is an artistic conception showing a 
shield set ina background emblazoned with stars, the whole very delicately 
tinted and the stars printed in gold. The composition and presswork are 
both of a high order. 
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are “SPECIAL BOOM.” 


78-60 WALKER STREET NEW YORK 


SPECIMEN OF RULEWORK IN ADVERTISING. 
Reduced from full-page advertisement from the Dry Goods Economist. 
W. F. Smith, compositor. 


A NEAT booklet issued by the American Typefounders’ Company, show- 
ing their Florentine Old Style Series, is tastily illustrated with delicate 
half-tone engravings. These were designed and engraved by the Suffolk 
Engraving Company, 275 Washington street, Boston, Massachusetts. The 
Mayflower design in three colors on the front cover page is a very artistic 
piece of work. The booklet is handsomely printed and neatly finished. 


A BLOTTER in various tints and colors issued by the Industrial Printing 
Company, Great Falls, Montana, is the result of a large amount of patient 
and persevering work on the part of the printer, Nolan Davis, whose work 
was recently favorably noticed in this department. We think, however, 
that the center card would look better if left white, as the red would then 
stand out more brilliantly. The blue tint takes all the life out of the red. 

“'TERSELY STATED” is the title of a booklet issued by John Royle & 
Sons, Paterson, New Jersey, makers of routing machines and tools for elec- 
trotypers and printers. The work is well illustrated with half-tones, zinc 
etchings and wood engravings, but the printing —done by the Matthews- 
Northrup Company, of Buffalo, New York—is not up to the high grade of 
work usually issued from their office and favorably noticed by us on a previ- 
ous occasion. 

Leather and Fur Productions is the title of a new venture in the line of 
trade publications, dedicated, as its name implies, to the hide and fur inter- 
ests of the United States, from the hide to the manufactured articles, and 
published at Minneapolis, Minnesota. ‘The sixteen pages of reading matter 
are neatly set and well printed, but the cover is a somewhat gaudy affair in 
its coat of blue, red, yellow and green. The advertisements are well dis- 
played, make-up is good, and presswork up to the average. 

GOLDING & Co. have issued a miniature catalogue of printing machin- 
ery and tools, which makes a very compact compendium for intending pur- 
chasers. The illustrations of the Golding Jobber are made by the half-tone 
process, and give a very excellent idea of this machine. Some of the other 
illustrations in the work are also made by the same process. The catalogue 
can be obtained from the home office, Boston, or through the agencies in New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago. The catalogue is accompanied by a very 
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complete specimen sheet of the Owl brand of prinving inks, containing sug- 
gestions for harmonizing colors. 

THE Magnet, Marine City, Michigan, appears to have the power of 
attracting to itself a large trade in job printing, if the samples submitted for 
review are to be taken as acriterion. All the specimens give evidence of care 
in composition, neatness and skill in presswork, and are well up to the average 
of commercial work turned out by cities of more pretentious size. W. E. 
Brown, proprietor of the office, is to be congratulated on his pluck and enter- 
prise, and will, no doubt, make his way to the front rank of printerdom. 

THE News Review Company, East Liverpool, Ohio, forward a few 
samples of commercial work, through their foreman, W. G. King. The 
composition is good, but the colors we do not like. Black and red, or chocolate 
and red, would be better than red, green and orange. For commercial work 
we favor one color in preference to two or more, and think your patrons would 
be better pleased also. For catalogue work, the body in black or deep blue 
with a simple line border and corner in red, looks better than a body in bright 
green with an elaborate orange border. 

A copy of the “ Billof the Play ” of the Grand Opera House, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, has been submitted for criticism. George S. Bell is the pub- 
lisher. For a theatrical programme the advertisements are very well gotten 
up, and the printing is above the ordinary. The New York Suz said recently 
that if programmes at the theaters were to be abolished, a majority of the 
glove cleaning establishments in the city would be forced out of business, 
the poor printing ink used in such liberal quantities on the programmes 
being the principal mainstay of the glove cleaner’s existence. Happily for 
the theater-goers of Salt Lake City, Mr. Bell uses better ink and less of it 
than do most of his fellow-publishers. 

Printers and others who desire specimens of their own business 
advertising reviewed and criticised are requested to send this class of 
specimens to the New York office of THE INLAND PRINTER, 150 Nassau 
street. All other specimens should be sent to the Chicago office as 
heretofore. 


NOTES ON PUBLICITY. 


BY F. PENN. 

AND-MADE papers are very popular just now, and 
one of the best show cards I have seen advertising 
these papers is that devised by Mr. John Alden Lee, 

158 Congress street, Boston. I reproduce it, somewhat 

reduced in size. It is upon 
gray cardboard, the initial 
AND Made H and the words “ Alton 
Mill’? and ‘‘ Two Hundred 
Years”’’ being in red, with 
the rest of the card in black. 


Writing Paper 
from the famous 


Alton M111 


which has furnished 
the English Govern- 
ment with Stationery 
for more than Two 
Hundred Years 


A SAN FRANCISCO man 
is said to have erected a 
monument to the memory 
of his wife inscribed with 
her initials, together with a 
notice that the remainder 
of the space is to be used 
for advertising purposes. 


Mr. FRANK H. WEsT, 101 
Griswold street, Detroit, 
Michigan, sends us a nicely 
printed pamphlet, the eight 
pages of which are devoted to arguments for his kind of 
printing, which on the whole seems to be the right kind. If 
I should make any adverse criticism at all, it would be that 
which I have made so often, to the effect that a street ad- 
dress should always be accompanied by the name of the 
city. Mr. West gives his address in four different places 
in this booklet, and in but one place does he add the name 
of the city. I am not sure but that he would have left it 
off there also but for the fact that the page was printed 
from a plate. 

Mr. WILLIAM B. KREIGBAUM, with the Mennonite Pub- 
lishing. Company, Elkhart, Indiana, sends as a specimen of 
his work an eight-page booklet entitled ‘‘ Facts Worth 
Knowing ’’—the facts relating mostly to the Mennonite 
Publishing Company. The criticism I would make upon 
this book as advertising matter is that it attempts to do too 
much. Too many colors of inks have been used ; too many 
styles of display are shown. The pages, taken separately, 
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look well. Put together, they are apt to leave confusion 
rather than conviction in the mind of the prospective cus- 
tomer. Still, many worse samples of printing are sent out 
than this little bundle of ‘‘ facts worth knowing.”’ 


THE study and practice of advertising have been success- 
fully pursued by Mr. H. S. Ellis, of Wolfe City, Texas, if 
the daily papers of his city and vicinity may be taken as 


These are my Companions, and 
{am willing to be Judged by the 
Company | Keep. Is Yours as 
Good ? 








evidence. Mr. Ellis has a thorough knowledge of the print- 
ing business, is a bright editorial writer and in the science 
of publicity has few equals. The accompanying illustra- 
tion gives a good portrait of Mr. Ellis, amid congenial 
friends. 

‘“‘What to Eat’’ isa new monthly appearing in Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota, printed in all the glories of rough paper, 
deckle edges, poster art and poster colors. Its price is $1 
per year, and it is certainly worth the money. It is ‘“‘au- 
thority for society upon how to cook, how to serve dinners, 
luncheons, table decorations and furnishings.’’ Pierce & 
Pierce, 832 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minnesota, are 
the publishers. 

THE Meyer-Rotier Printing Company, 505 East Water 
street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, sends out a card in several 
colors, which exhibits the picture of a good-looking young 
man with what looks like a medicine case in one hand, and 
his hat in the other. He is supposed to be saying ‘‘ How do 
you do?’’ which forms the catch line of the type matter. 
Without waiting to find out he goes right ahead and tells us 
what he has come for, and he tells it rather well, too. The 
idea is a good one. 


THE Harrisburg Publishing Company, publisher of the 
Daily Telegraph, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, has issued 
what is perhaps the most creditable book of type faces 
which we have seen. A specimen book of types is looked 
upon as being usually of rather a dreary and monotonous 
nature by the reviewer, because of the absence of any spe- 
cial care in their ‘‘ get-up”’ in nine out of every ten. Not so 
with this one, however. Every page is a veritable little gem 
of an advertisement in itself, all set in a different series, and 
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one would not know it was a book of type faces if the title- 
page did not say so. 

WHAT appears to be the best of the specimens to be 
reviewed this month I have left to the last. I doubt if I 
would have anything at all to say in the way of adverse 
criticism if it had not been necessary for me to lay down 
my pen after writing the first sentence of this paragraph 
and make a hunt through letter files to find out the fact that 
‘“‘Fred W. Haigh, Printer, 224 St. Clair street,’ lives in 
Toledo, Ohio. I have six very handsome calendars gotten 
out by Mr. Haigh, and on not one of them does the name of 
his city appear. There is one other criticism which might 
be made, and that is, the hole cut at the top of each card to 
permit of its being hung up would have answered the pur- 
pose better had the center of gravity been regarded in cut- 
ting it rather than the center of the card. Most of the cards 
are adorned in the upper left-hand corner by a figure of 
some kind, put there to furnish a catch line for the type mat- 
ter. Some of these are heavy enough to throw the card very 
much out of plumb when hung up. One of these ornaments 
is a small mirror, another a sponge, still another that of a 
dusky baby in miniature whose costume is limited to a rib- 
bon around its neck to hold it tothe card. The catch lines 
are happily chosen, the matter is well written, and the print- 
ing could not well have been better done. 





TRADE NOTES. 


Mr. SIGMUND ULLMAN, of the firm of Jaenecke-Ullman, 
printing-ink makers, New York city, is spending the sum- 
mer in Europe. 

A NEw factory building is to be erected by R. Hoe & 
Company, at the corner of Grand and Columbia streets, 
New York. It will be of brick, six stories high, and contain 
the offices. The cost will be $150,000. 

THE Democratic Call, of Columbus, Ohio, has put in a 
job printing plant and a satisfactory business is being 
done. The firm consists of Aubery C. Taylor (son of the 
well-known newspaper man, W. A. Taylor), J. A. Tarrier, 
Dudley Keegan and Ralph Davidson — the last two named 
being practical printers. 

THE job department of the Pine Bluff (Ark.) Graphic 
has been consolidated with the Wilson Printing Company, 
and will hereafter be operated entirely independent of the 
newspaper. The new concern is known as the Adams- 
Wilson Printing Company, and will be under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Thomas J. Wilson, who was at one time fore- 
man of the Graphic jobroom. 


P. S. PEASE & Co., Detroit, have decided to turn their 
attention exclusively to printers’ tools and materials, and 
propose to look especially after Michigan trade. They will 
carry ink of the Ault & Wiborg make, and type from the 
Keystone and Crescent typefoundries, and will make a 
specialty of the department of small goods, such as gauge 
pins, counters, lead and rule cutters, composing sticks, etc. 


Tatum & BOWEN, San Francisco, have transferred the 
good will and business of their printing material depart- 
ment to William E. Loy, who for twelve years had entire 
charge of that branch of their business. Mr. Loy has 
opened a printers’ supply house at 531 Commercial street, 
where in addition to the stock of Tatum & Bowen he has 
added a complete assortment of type and materials used by 
printers as well as a full line of presses. Mr. Loy has had 


years of experience in the typefounding and printers’ sup- 
ply business and certainly is in position to know just what 
printers want. 

On June 29 the employes of the Chandler & Price Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, presented the president of that com- 
pany, Mr. H. T. Chandler, with a gold-headed cane, in 
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token of their esteem and good will toward him and the 
company. Mr. Chandler was taken entirely by surprise, as 
he had had no inkling whatever that any such move was 
being made. In these times of discontent among workmen 
in many lines of trade it is certainly gratifying to this com- 
pany to know that such fraternal feeling exists between the 
employes and the house. 

MACMILLAN & Co., the publishing firm, so well known 
in New York, has become the Macmillan Company, incor- 
porated on May 22, under the laws of the State of New 
York, to do business as publishers and booksellers, with a 
capital of $275,000. The directors are: George P. Brett, of 
Darien, Connecticut; L. L. Walton, of Bedford Park, New 
York; E. J. Kennett and Lawrence Godkin, of New York; 
and G. L. L. Craik and Frederick O. Macmillan, of London. 
Mr. Godkin, of the new directory, is the son of Mr. E. L. 
Godkin, of the Evening Post, and is a lawyer both by pro- 
fession and practice. 

THE Chandler & Price Company, Cleveland, Ohio, chris- 
tened their new building on June 26, by giving their em- 
ployes a ball and banquet, using the second story as a ball- 
room and the third floor for a banquet hall. The floors, 50 
by 80 feet in size, were beautifully decorated with flags, 
bunting, plants, etc. The festivities continued until sucha 
late hour that the company notified the men during the festi- 
vities that work would not begin in the factory the next day 
as early as usual by two hours, but that they would be paid 
for a full day. The entertainment was a grand success and 
everyone present had a good time. 

IN the case of Rose vs. McLean Publishing Company, at 
Toronto, Canada, it is shown that as a rule a man cannot 
have monopoly or property in a geographical name. The 
plaintiffs having published for a number of years a journal 
devoted to the interest of the booksellers in Canada, called 
the Canadian Bookseller, sought to enjoin the defendants 
from adopting as the name of a journal published and sold 
by them, the Canada Bookseller and Stationer, which for 
many years had been published by them under another 
name. There was no evidence of fraudulent intention on 
defendant’s part. The Court of Chancery decided that the 
plaintiff was not entitled to the injunction sought for. 

THE Miehle Printing Press and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, are sending out to all of the employing 
printers in the United States some handsome specimen 
sheets of the new three-color half-tone process, the object 
being principally to show the perfect register obtained upon 
their presses, as well as the excellent distribution and gen- 
eral artistic effect produced. When it is considered that 
distribution and register are two principal requisites in 
printing by this new process, it speaks well for the merits 
of the Miehle press, for the sheets in question show results 
that are simply marvelous. The advertising is costing them 
a great deal of money, but they believe it is going to pay. 
Up to the present time 30,000 tubes containing these sheets 
have been deposited in the mails. 

THE Card Electric Motor & Dynamo Company, Cincin- 
nati, have just completed the installation of the new press- 
rooms for Munsey’s Magazine at New London, Connecticut, 
including the generators, and are now installing in the 
pressroom of the Chicago /ourna/ three large twenty-horse- 
power slow-speed motors, directly connected to Goss print- 
ing presses. The company recently received a letter from 
Mr. Thomas, the foreman of the pressroom of the New York 
Journal, indorsing the method of driving large presses by 
direct-connected motors. The Journal is now driving, in 
tandem, two Hoe single web presses with-a Card direct- 
connected motor mounted direct on the driving shaft, which 
passes through and operates both presses. The equipment 
has been in operation since last March, and is giving great 
satisfaction. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


This column is designed exclusively for the business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery, and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. 





PRESIDENTIAL NOMINEES. 


Electros from first-class wood cuts of the presidential 
nominees of both parties, in several sizes and styles, are 
supplied at all branches of the American Type Founders’ 
Company. Send for specimens to nearest branch. Electros 
from wood cuts print better than electros from process cuts. 





GASOLINE ENGINE. 


The adaptability of the Van Duzen Gasoline Engine for 
running printing presses is mainly demonstrated in the fol- 
lowing letter, received a few days ago by the manufacturers : 

Paris, Ill., May 11, 1896. 
The Van Duzen Gasoline Engine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: 

GENTLEMEN,— Our No. 7 Gasoline Engine bought of you, four and one- 
half years ago, is doing excellent work and giving good satisfaction. It is 
the engine, and the only engine, for a country newspaper office where power 
is not used the day through. It is cheap, causes no trouble, and is ready ina 
moment’s notice, and all country printers know the benefits of this. You 
have no heat to contend with in the summer from this engine, when you are 
crowded for room and have to have engine in pressroom. To use modern 
parlance, ‘* we are stuck on it,”? and have wondered many times how we have 


done without it solong. Yours respectfully, SHOAFF Bros. 





GEMS FOR PRINTERS. 


If you want the best lever paper cutter and the best value 
for your money ever offered in paper cutters, buy a Peerless 
Gem Lever Paper Cutter. It is new. It is made specially 
for the American Type Founders’ Company. It is made to 
excel all other lever paper cutters, and nobody has been dis- 
appointed. The net prices are attractive. 





BRASS HAIR SPACES. 

A. D. Farmer & Son Typefounding Company, New York, 
advises us that its brass hair spaces, put up in strong 
sectional boxes, containing 12, 24, 36 and 48 point sizes, are 
meeting with great success, the sales becoming larger every 
day. These spaces save the compositor the time lost in cut- 
ting pieces of lead, cardboard, paper, etc., and enable him 
to secure perfect justification. They will not swell or stick, 
and are almost indestructible. The price is $1 net per set. 
The Farmer Foundry recently issued a very effective busi- 
ness card, printed in their Golf series, run in black and 


NICE SPACING 


Is too often neglected, but plays a star part in giving a job 
a finished appearance. One reason for this neglect is the 
tediousness of cutting paper and card spaces, for until cop- 
per thin spaces were introduced no spaces thin enough were 
available. The copper spaces are 48-point ¢him, are inde- 
structible, and a font of 1,500 assorted spaces, cut accurately 
to 12, 18, 24, 36, 48 point, costs only $1. Like so many other 
good things, these are supplied by the American Type 
Founders’ Company at all of its branches. 


gold. 





‘*THE PRINTER LAUREATE.” 

The last number of the National Printer-Journalist con- 
tains an article headed ‘‘Our Slogan for Victory! The 
Printer Laureateship and the Century Pony for the West 
and a Western Man!” It states that the great West has 
contributed as much to the progress of the art of printing as 
any other part of the country, and that some one of the many 
master printers in the large printing centers of the West is 
certainly worthy of the honor. It urges all western printers 


without further delay to cast their votes for some western 
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candidate. The East has been working hard, now it is time 
for the West to wake up. It is suggested that the typothetes 
of the large cities meet and formally indorse some one man 
worthy to be their representative, and that they rally to his 
support, and before the polls close send in a vote that will 
surprise the people in the East. Readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER who are interested in having the honor bestowed 
on some western man should send in their votes at once to 
THE INLAND PRINTER, to be forwarded to the committee in 
New York. 


STRIVE FOR TYPOGRAPHICAL ELEGANCE. 

The public that pays the highest prices for printing 
wants simplicity, but it must be classical and dignified sim- 
plicity. The severest critics have awarded the palm of 
merit to Caxton Old Style, Series No. 71. It is. an old style 
in which more justly admired books have been printed than 
in any other type. A line of it is shown in this paragraph. 


Caslon Old Style, Series No. 71. 


Sixteen sizes are made from 6-point up, with an Italic of 
equal merit. This matchless type is made only by the 
American Type Founders’ Company, makers of an une- 
qualed line of old styles — Ronaldson, Binny, Bradford, 
Franklin, French Elzevir, French Old Style and Barth se- 
ries. There is only one complete typefounding concern in 
America, and it is the best in the world — its type is sold 
all over the world. Still the best costs no more. 





THE EMPIRE TYPESETTING MACHINE. 


We acknowledge receipt of a handsomely framed photo- 
graph of the interior of the Williams Printing Company’s 
office, New York, showing five empire machines and distrib- 
utors in operation, this being one of the recent methods 
adopted by the Empire Company to advertise their machines. 
The pictures are being distributed in the West through their 
agents, A. D. Farmer & Son Typefounding Company, Chi- 
cago. The Empire machines have been placed in a number 
of offices, the last establishment adopting them in Chicago 
being that of R. R. Donnelley & Sons. The Empire sets 
ordinary type, is very simple in construction, rapid in oper- 
ation, and moderate in price. It can be seen in practical 
operation at the salesrooms, 111-113 Quincy street, Chicago. 





DO PRINTERS KNOW 


That the only concern that makes Music type, Greek type, 
classical Hebrew type, Russian and Armenian type, Rab- 
binic type, the only 3% and 4% point Modern Roman 
type, the smallest Old Style Roman type; the only complete 
lines of Superior and Inferior Letters and Figures, and 
Piece Fractions, and Accents for all foreign languages, and 
Signs of all sorts, is the American Type Founders’ Com- 
pany. It is because it is the only complete typefounding 
concern in America that all the great printing establish- 
ments use its products. 





A NEW TYPE SPECIMEN BOOK. 


P. H. Bresnan, formerly of Walker & Bresnan, and now 
the head of the P. H. Bresnan Type Foundry and Printers’ 
Warehouse, 201-205 William street, New York, has just 
issued a specimen book of type, brass rule and printers’ 
material. The book includes a full assortment of standard 
and display job faces and a large variety of roman and old 
style faces, besides many designs in brass rules and orna- 
ments. All the important machines and materials for print- 
ers’ use are fully illustrated and described. The book 
contains 180 well-printed pages, and is neatly bound in 
cloth, making a valuable compendium for the prospective 
purchaser. 
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MEDAL AND DIPLOMA ARRIVE. 


The 1st day of June, 1896, was an occasion of some im- 
portance to The Challenge Machinery Company. 

Of course, they’ll tell you that they knew all the time 
that their Challenge-Gordon was the best press of its class 
ever made; but on the day mentioned they received evidences 
that others held the same opinion in the shape of a medal 





and diploma awarded their excellent machine at the great 
Columbian Exposition. These come better late than never ; 
but if they hadn’t come at all, the makers of the Challenge- 
Gordon would have continued to hold to the opinion that 
their press is the best job press on earth. 

A glance at the accompanying illustration shows some of 
the excellent points of this press. Several recent improve- 
ments are worthy of notice. 

The new impression throw-off, by which the eccentric 
shaft is held absolutely stationary, either ov or off the 
impression, obviating undue wear, as is the case when the 
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eccentric shaft is rolled by the oscillating of the bed. This 
improvement has been the aim of inventors for more than 
thirty years, but has not heretofore been accomplished. 

The new noiseless disk motion is another feature that 
will be fully appreciated by all printers. It is positive in 
its action, insures the most perfect distribution, and requires 
but little power to actuate it; the pawl, ratchet and shaft — 
all the wearing parts — being cut out of solid steel, are more 
durable than anything heretofore invented for this purpose. 

The new style flat section steel connecting rods — /wenty- 
five per cent stronger than round rods—add_ increased 
strength and rigidity to the impression, as well as beauty to 
the appearance of the press. 


The Challenge gripper-cam is outside the frame, has no 
slots or complications ; there are no hinges in the gripper- 
bar, and the grippers may be depressed at any position of 
the platen without danger of injury to grippers, form or 
press. = 

Then there are the steel roller-sockets, highly finished 
and nickel plated. The platen, and all other moving parts, 
are carefully balanced, and the best workmanship through- 
out makes the Challenge-Gordon the lightest-running and 
strongest high-speed job press made. 

An interesting illustration of the light-running qualities 
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of the Challenge-Gordon was recently shown. A full form 
was placed on one of the 8 by 12 presses, and a speed of 
3,200 an hour was developed, using as a belt a piece of 
common wrapping twine, less than one-eighth of an inch 
thick, on an ordinary flat-faced pulley. 

A complete descriptive circular of the Challenge-Gordon 
may be had of dealers, or directly from the makers, The 
Challenge Machinery Company, 2529 Leo street, Chicago. 





HALF-TONE PRINTING 


Requires the best distribution available and a very square 
and a very powerful impression. The impression must take 
off all the ink put on at each rolling, because an accumula- 
tion of ink on the very shallow plate soon fills it up and 
causes a muddy effect. The only type of job platen press 
that gives perfect results on half-tones is the Universal. 
The Gally Universal press is sold by all the branches of the 
American Type Founders’ Company at a liberal discount 
from list prices. Several styles are made, all described in 
a very beautiful catalogue de /uxe which lovers of fine print- 
ing will consider worthy of a place in their home libraries. 
Send for a copy to nearest branch of the great type com- 
pany. 





SOME NEW WOOD TYPE. 


The American Typefounders’ Company has had printed 
and is now sending out some specimen sheets of the newest 
styles of type for posters and other work of that descrip- 
tion. The designs include the well-known Bradley and 
Jenson Old Style series, Howland and De Vinne series, and 
the De Vinne Italic. The sheets also give specimens of 
shaded series of the De Vinne and De Vinne Italic, as well 
as a number of very handsome wood borders and pointers. 
The success of all these popular faces in metal has led to a 
demand for the same type in larger sizes, in wood, and this 
want is now successfully filled. Always handsome in the 
small sizes, these letters seem to put on additional beauty 
when cut in wood, and the printer who can look at these 
sheets and not say that the letters are ‘‘ simply elegant ’’ 
would be lacking in sound judgment. For stylish, novel, 
artistic and legible effects there are no letters to be found 
as useful. The specimen sheets are stitched at the top and 
provided with an eyelet for hanging, so as to be ready for 
convenient reference when the time comes to order. 





PRINTERS WHO WANT TO EXCEL 


Should use the greatest care in selecting their type. 
Certain styles are now the fashion, and the public that pays 
for printing, to whom printers must cater, is not satisfied 
unless fashionable type styles are used. The public taste 
demands first of all Jenson Old Style, and in harmony with 
this is Bradley, all the De Vinnes— extra cond., cond., 
normal, extd., italic, outline and shaded — Columbus No. 2, 
Livermore and Florentine Old Style. These popular faces 
cost no more than inferior substitutes, and make the task 
of pleasing customers an easy one. Why buy the second- 
best when the best costs you no more? The leader of type 
fashions is the American Type Founders’ Company, and it 
makes the best type in the world. 





BACK FLAP GUM FOR ENVELOPES. 
The Arabol Manufacturing Company’s ‘‘ Back Flap 
Gum,”’ for envelope machines, solves a difficulty which has 
caused much annoyance. The complaint has often been 


heard that it is almost impossible to get gum which readily 
adhered to paper of sulphite pulp. Of this the Paper Digest, 
quoting from Hofman’s Papier Zeitung, says: ‘‘ Much of the 
popularity of the envelopes and fine wrapping papers made 
of sulphites is due to their handsome, glossy surface. In 
manufacturing envelopes, however, it appears that these 
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papers do not readily accept adhesive applications, many 
envelopes after being pasted frequently coming apart. The 
smooth, glossy surface does not readily absorb the ordinary 
gum of commerce. Whether this difficulty is caused by the 
fact of the surface being glazed and without pores, or whether 
the peculiarity is endemic to the sulphite pulp, is more than 
we can determine at present.’’ The rosin which is as a rule 
used in the sizing of such papers adds, no doubt, to the 
difficulty. At any rate, whatever may be the cause, the 
envelope makers in this country have no trouble, as the 
above-mentioned gum lifts and sticks the hardest sulphite 
and linen papers, whether rosin-sized or not. 





THROUGH TRAIN SERVICE TO NEW YORK. 


The traveler between Chicago and the East who wishes 
a pleasant trip will find in the through trains of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad system in conjunction with the Grand 
Trunk a service which meets every requirement. The 
equipment is up to date in every particular, the dining-car 
service unsurpassed, and the scenery passed through is 
among the most picturesque to be found in this country. 
The train is solid vestibuled throughout and runs between 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago, via Niagara Falls, 
without change. 

The Black Diamond Express of the Lehigh Valley sys- 
tem, running between New York city and Buffalo, is justly 
called ‘‘ the handsomest train in the world.’’ It consists of 
a combination buffet and baggage car, two Pullman coaches 
and a Pullman parlor and observation car, all finished in 
polished Mexican mahogany and fitted with every conven- 
ience and luxury known to modern railroading. In addi- 
tion to this magnificent train this company operates three 
fast express trains each way daily between New York, 
Philadelphia and Buffalo, and Niagara Falls, with a full 
complement of Pullman palace parlor and sleeping cars, 
with dining cars on the a /a carte plan on all-day express 
trains. This line burns nothing but anthracite coal in its 
engines, doing away with the smoke and soot which is such 
a cause of discomfort in a railroad journey. The elegant 
equipment, luxurious dining-car service, and the attention 
and courtesy of the trainmen of the Lehigh Valley system 
are features that are appreciated by the traveling public. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 

We will receive special want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the 1st of each month, 
and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later than the 23d 
of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, if desired. All 


letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for whom intended 
No advertisement of less than two lines accepted. 


without extra charge. 








BOOKS. 





should have H. G. Bish- 

200 pares, price $1. Also his 
™ and Estimate Guide,” price $1; 
: rice $2; the ** Printers’ Order 

eady Reckoner” and ‘“ Dia- 
cents each. Sold by H. G. 
ton, Mass., and all typefound- 
works published for printers. 
ness need these books. 


ALU LIVE PRINTERS 

op’s * Practical Printer,” 
“Job Printers’ List of Prices 
the ** Specimens of Job Work,” 
Book,”’ price $3; the ‘* Printers’ 
= of Imposition,” price 50 

ishop, 165 Pearl street, Bos- 
ers. andiest and most useful 
All who are starting in busi- 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE OFFICIAL MEMORIAL 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition, by the Joint Committee on Cere- 
monies, a handsome, gilt-edged book of 320 pages, 8 by 11 inches in size, printed 
on the best of enameled paper in the highest style of the art, and containing 
the full reports of the dedicatory and opening ceremonies, and other matter 
of equal interest concerning the grandest fair ever held. It is copiously illus- 
trated with fine full-page half-tone engravings of all the World’s Fair build- 
ings, views on ** Midway,” and with portraits of the officials and others con- 
nected with the Fair. It is not merely a picture book, but contains facts 
and figures which will prove more valuable and interesting as time goes on. 
Agents can make large profits in handling this book. Write us for prices and 
information. THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, Publishers, 
212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 
ARTISTIC DISPLAY IN ADVERTISING is the title of the 
pamphlet showing the eighty-five designs submitted in the A. & W. 
advertising competition. This is a work that every compositor and ad. 
writer should have. Size, 8 py 11 inches; 96 peas embossed cover; post- 
paid, 30 cents. INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago, 
150 Nassau street, corner Spruce, New York. 
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BOOKS. 


LIMITED number of ‘‘UP-TO-DATE IDEAS’”’ left. 
One sent to any address for 3 cents postage. HARRISON RULE 
MFG. CO., Norwalk, Ohio. 





AGENTS WANTED — For ‘“‘ The People’s Bible History,”’ 

the latest and most popular work on Biblical topics. Prepared in the 
light of most recent investigations by some of the foremost thinkers in 
Europe and America. Copiously illustrated. Edited by Rev. George C. 
Lorimer, LL.D., with an introduction by Right Honorable William Ewart 
Gladstone, M. P. The best selling book extant. Write for circular and 
information to THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, Publishers, 
212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 


D2. YOU WISH TO INTRODUCE OR EXTEND YOUR 








(American bay 
FROM MANASSAS TO APPOMATTOX —Memoirs of 

the Civil War in America. By Lieut.-Gen. James Longstreet, C. S. A. 
With fifteen maps in colors and twenty-nine portraits and other illustrations. 
About 700 octavo pages. Cloth, plain edges, $4; sheep, sprinkled edges, 
$5; half morocco, marbled edges, $5.50; full morocco, gilt edges, $7. The 
last and most important contribution to the history of the Civil War of 
1861-65, by Lieut.-Gen. James Longstreet, senior living commander of_ the 
Confederate armies. This work is having a large sale. Agents wanted. Send 
for circulars and information. THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, 
General Agents, 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 


just OUT— Specimen book of jobwork for 1896. Contains 
numerous up-to-date designs for high-grade jobwork; printed in colors; 
50 cents, postpaid. KEYSTONE PRESS, Portsmouth, Ohio. 








LD CATO—The best written and most interesting book 
ever issued relating to that noble animal, the dog. Anyone having the 
care of or any affection for canines will find it of absorbing interest. The 
autobiography of a Newfoundland dog, designed to show a dog’s view of dogs’ 
life, and with it many views of human life. 664 pages. Handsomely illus- 
trated. Elegantly bound. A book of value to young or old readers, and one 
an agent can do well with, as it appeals to all classes. Solicitor’s outfit free. 
Sample copy $1. Exclusive territory given. Write for particulars. THE 
HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, Publishers, 212-214 Monroe street, 
Chicago? 
LUCK’S PROGRESS, a unique booklet, printed in Turk- 
ish blue and Persian orange, including an artistic handmade paper 
cover, sent post paid, with a number of superior specimens of jobwork, for 
25cents. D. B. LANDIS, Pluck Art Printery, Lancaster, Pa. 


PRINTERS — Mail $5 money order and receive book ‘‘ How 
to Manufacture all kinds of Printing and Lithographic Inks and their 
» SMALL & CO. 








Varnishes.” You need it in your business.) GEORGE 
1921 Kinney avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








FOR SALE. 
At SACRIFICE, to close estate, Walter Scott & Co. drum 


cylinder press, bed 32 by 47, air springs, tapeless delivery; one year 
Address 





old, 10 by 15 Universal, 8 by 12 Gordon, 25-inch Rival lever cutter. 

**H 36,” care INLAND PRINTER. 

FOR SALE—A variety of secondhand printing presses 
will be sold at a sacrifice to make room. Write uss THE KIDDER 

PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., 26-34 Norfolk avenue, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Johnston Steel Die Power Stamper, with 
wipers, chest and two fountains, for less than half cost. Address *‘ H 10,” 
care INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE— One Emmerich & Vonderlehr Bronzing Ma- 
chine for cards and photo-mounts; one-third original price. Address 
B. W. FAY, 27 South Clinton street, Chicago. 


OUTER FOR SALE — New;; table 14 inches; $35. Send 
for photo. C. H. CLARK, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 




















ol . HELP WANTED. 

ANTED—First-class half-tone operator; one thoroughly 

capable of producing high-grade work. ROPKEY-MASON EN- 
GRAVING CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





ANTED — Traveling men, who visit printers, to carry 

our new pcocess of producing lithographic work on letter presses, as a 

side line. Every printer buys at sight. A new and up-to-date idea. Send 

10 cents to pay postage on catalogue. Good commissions. BALCH BROS. 
& WEST, Utica, N. Y. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 
XPERIENCED NEW YORK PRESSMAN solicits cor- 


respondence with reliable firm desiring energetic, up-to-date foreman. 
Address ** H 42,” care INLAND PRINTER. 
MBE: JOHN E. BLUE, who organized the Division of 
Awards, Bureau Engraving and Printing, Washington, D. C., and 
successfully completed the printing of the World’s Fair Diplomas, will be 
disengaged after July 31, 1896, and will consider any proposition for perma- 
nentemployment. Please address J. E. BLUE, Brielle, N. J. 








PARTY thoroughly understanding manufacture of print- 
ing inks, varnishes, etc., wants position. Address ‘“*H 34,” care 
INLAND PRINTER. 





Have had 
Address 


ANTED— Position by competent foreman. 
years of experience in best offices. 
‘**H 44,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


Steady and industrious. 
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WANTED — Positions, by two experienced photo-engrav- 
ers, as photographer and etcher. Can take the work from beginning 
to end, with wood-cut finish when desired. Are capable of taking entire 
charge for anyone contemplating putting in a photo-engraving plant. Ad- 
dress ** H 39,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED — Position as general superintendent or busi- 

ness manager of general printing and binding establishment; have 
filled such position for several years with houseemploying from sixty-five to 
eighty-five hands. Competent to figure on all kinds of work; strictly sober; 
best references. Address “F,’? care A. D. FARMER & Son, 111 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 


WANTED — Situation by Linotype machinist; thoroughly 
competent; four years’ experience; best of references. Address ‘“*H 
16,” care INLAND PRINTER. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
BUSINESS IN MEXICO IS PROFITABLE. Printing is 


making rapid progress, and printers wish to buy American machinery 
and new material. A well-established printers’ supply house wishes to 
extend this business in Mexico and wants a partner with $5,000 (or less) to be 
invested in the trade. Good success and profits guaranteed and the best 
mercantile references given. Address SOCIO MEXICANO, care La 
Revista Tipografica (Box 34), Yrapuato, Gto., Mex. 


OR SALE—A complete book and job office, fine stereo- 
typing outfit, ruling machine, etc.; everything up to date; old estab- 
lished business, in a live manufacturing city of 30,000; will sell very cheap. 
onan of proprietor the reason for selling. Address ‘*H 40,” care INLAND 
RINTER. 


OR SALE—A first-class job office with an established 
trade. Price, $2,000 cash. Material alone worth more than that to any- 
one wishing to start office elsewhere. Address Box 709, Asheville, N. C. 











FoR SALE—A large printing establishment, book and 

pamphlet work, blank book making and general commercial business. 
A successful lithographing business in connection. Splendid opportunity for 
parties having money sufficient to do a large business. Address “‘ H 50,” care 
INLAND PRINTER. 





FOR SALE — A profitable job printing business; running 
cylinder and five jobbers; must be sold to settle an estate. Full partic- 
ulars by addressing IRVING W. ALLEN, Beverly, Mass. 





FoR SALE — Weekly Republican newspaper in Iowa; town 

of 5,000; official paper; largest circulation in county; sworn to. Com- 
plete outfit; price, $3,000. Satisfactory reasons for selling. Address ‘‘ H 24,” 
care INLAND PRINTER. 


OB OFFICE FOR SALE— Established eight years; good 

trade; doing a business of about $8,000 a year; located in Indianapolis, 

Ind. Manager has the “ patent fever.’? $1,000 cash required, balance on 
easy terms. Address BENJAMIN F. WATSON, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED — Experienced man to purchase interest of re- 
tiring partner in well-established job office; rare chance for proper 
party to get into a paying business that will stand the closest investigation; 
incorporated for $10,000; no incumbrance; failing health reason for selling; 
city of 500,000; no triflers need answer. Address “H 50,” care INLAND 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
CCURACY SECURED AND TIME AND MONEY 


saved. Mailing lists of the printers, private printers, bookbinders, lith- 
ographers, rubber stamp makers and paper-box makers of Chicago. Up to 
date; corrected weekly. Circulars for the asking. BEN FRANKLIN CO., 
232 Irving avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transfer- 
ring and etching process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, 
are easily and quickly made by the unskillful, on common sheet zinc. Cost 
very trifling. Price of process $1. Nothing held back to pull more money 
from you. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. It is no 
fake. I have a barrel of unsolicited testimonial letters; intelligent boys 
make good cuts right in the beginning. Circulars for stamps. Simple and 
costless embossing process included free. THOS. M. DAY, Centerville, Ind. 











NYONE knowing the whereabouts of Thomas Corcoran, 

a pressman and stereotyper, who left Nashville, Tenn., about a month 

ago with a show combination, will confer a favor by communicating with 

Miss Pear! Wilson, or informing Mr. Corcoran that it is very important that 
he return to Nashville at once. 





A SAMPLE CAN, one pound, of our electric compound for 
overcoming electricity in presses, will be sent, prepaid, for $1.00, or the 

formula, which can be filled b 

market. L. W. MONSON, 


HALK ENGRAVING PLATES. We make standard 
new plates. Old plates recoated, half cent an inche HIRD MANU- 
FACTURING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


P HALK PLATES RECOATED, % cent an inch. Write 
for circular. BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


NGRAVING MADE EASY -—tTwo simple methods. 
White-on-Black and Granotype. The plates are of type metal and are 
cast, thin or type-high, directly from the writing or drawing, which is done on 
a piece of cardboard. Advertisement and embossing plates, illustrations, 
borders, ornaments, etc., are quickly and cheaply produced by these methods. 
Running expenses (not counting metal, which mee be used again), two cents 
for each plate. Circulars for stamp. STEREOTYPING. The best stereotype 
lates you ever saw, sharp as electrotypes, are made by my Simplex Method. 
sier than the paper method. Costs only $2.00. Outfits for both Simplex 
and paper methods, with casting-box, only $15.00. Send stamp for circulars. 
HENRY KAHRS, 240 East Thirty-third Street, New York. 


anyone, for $5.00. It is superior to any on the 


Yabash, Ind. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
EMBOSSING COMPOSITION for use on platen presses. 


The best material made; readily softened; hardened ready for use in 
three to five minutes; full instructions with each package. Price, $1 per 
cake. Write for full particulars. If you cannot get it from your nearest 
dealer send direct to I. WHITESON, 298 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


OW TO MAKE YOUR OWN EMBOSSING COMPO- 
sition for 10 cents a pound; how to do embossing, how to mix ink for 
glossy paper; how to etch on zinc; many other pointers. Price, $1. 
MACHRIS MFG. CO., 1132 Noble avenue, Chicago. 
HOTO-ENGRAVER’S contact frames. Simple, durable, 
exact; all sizes; perfect workmanship guaranteed. Reasonable prices. 
JOSEPH "HOFFMAN’S SON, 95 East Fourth street, New York city. 


OMETHING NEW— We have a process of producing 
lithographic printing on letter presses. Any printer can produce effects 
equal to lithographing by our process. Costs comparatively nothing. New 
field for enterprising printers. Send 10 cents to pay postage on 28-page 
specimen book, showing samples of work and 4 ame process. Nothing 
like it. BALCH BROS. & WES 3ST, Utica, N 


THE CLIMAX BOOK CORNER is just what you have 
been looking for to protect the corners of books from damage while in 
Former price, $1.75 per thousand; will close out 
INLAND PRINTER Co., 212-214 

















transit by mail or express. 
those remaining for oh 00 per thousand. 
Monroe street, Chicago. 
ANTED — One job printer in each town of 2,000 inhabit- 
ants to manufacture Four-Century Calendars. The best, cheapest 
and most permanent advertising specialty on the market. Every calendar a 
complete year. Profits large; sample and terms mailed on receipt of twenty- 
five cents. Amount paid for sample allowed in future deal. You need it. 
JOHN KACHELMAN, 16 Washington ave., Evansville, Ind. 


E MAKE LINE CUTS ready for delivery in 24 hours. 

Our prices for portraits are, single column, $1. 25; double column, $2.50; 

half column, 80 cents. Buildings, single column, $1.75; double column, $3.00. 

Samples for stamp. NATIONAL ILLUSTRATING CO., Bennett Build- 
ing, New York. 





A complete course in newspaper and job composition, in- 
cluding also instruction on the Mergenthaler Linotype 
machine, is provided for young men desiring to learn 
printing. The course in newspaper work includes plain 
Taught composition, tabular work, setting advertisements, cut- 

° ting and mitering rules, making up, justifying and lock- 
ing up forms. The instruction in jobwork comprises all kinds of mercantile 
printing. Terms moderate. Catalogue containing full particulars mailed 
free on application. Address NEW YORK TRADE SCHOOL, First ave- 


nue, Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth streets, New York. 
SENT FREE— For $5.00 I 


J 
The Inland Printer will write twelve bright, crisp ads. 


specially for your business, and send you THE INLAND PRINTER for one 
year. Five dollars is /ess than half my usual charge for 12 ads. This ex- 
traordinary offer is made to advertise my work. TIMMONS, Ad. Writer, 
190-192 Fifth ave., Chicago. 


Printing 
Thoroughly 








Secondhand Linotypes. 


The consolidation of two large newspapers has released a small 
number of Linotype machines. They have been fully refitted, 
are guaranteed perfect and will be sold at a substantial dis- 
count from the price of new machines. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 





A MAN WITH 
EXTENDED EXPERIENCE 


INDesicnnG Printers’ 
Machinery 


MAY BE ENGAGED SEPT. 1, Address “ H 35,’ care INLAND PRINTER. 





JAPANESE PRINTING AND COPYING PAPERS, 
JAPANESE PAPER NAPKINS. 


SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


LIONEL MOSES, IMPORTER, 
25-27 South William Street, NEW YORK. 











Gasoline Engines 


The [Most Reliable and Cheapest 
for Printers. 


No Engineer; no attention required. Catalogue free. 


THE VAN DUZEN GASOLINE ENGINE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 














THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Special Bargains in Machinery. 


32-inch Brown & Carver Power Paper Cutter, - - $190.00 
30-inch Sanborn Star Power wane Cutter, - - 160.00 
23x28 Hoe Drum Press, - - - - 300.00 
23x28 Campbell Two-revolution Piens, . - - 600.00 
Hoe Iron Folding Galley Rack for 15 Galleys, each, 5.00 


14 horse-power Gas or Gasoline Engine, almost new, 600.00 


THE STANDARD TYPE FOUNDRY, 


200-202 South Clark Street, 
Chicago, Tl. 


Printin 
and exc’ 


Material bought, sold 
anged. Send for list. 


PATENTS. 


Patents procured in the United States and in all Foreign Countries. 
Opinions furnished as to scope and validity of Patents. Careful attention 
given to examinations as to patentability of inventions. Patents relating 
to the Printing interests a specialty. Address, 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 
925 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-FNGRAVING (6. 


(OR.4™ & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, M2 


DIXON’S ELECTROTYPERS’ GRAPHITE 


FOR MOLDING AND POLISHING, 
AND 


D 7 XO N Ss B ELT DRESSI NG....wnich PREVENTS 
SLIPPING AND PRESERVES THE LEATHER, 
Are two Indispensable Articles for Printers and Publishers. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


COUNTERS 














Send for Circulars. 





ee THE.. 


a 
oe 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 
ww. N. DURANT, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








BIGELOW’S HANDBOOK ON PUNCTUATION. 


Gives full information regarding punctuation and other typographic 
matters, for the use of printers, authors, teachers and scholars. By Marshall 
T. Bigelow, Corrector at the University Press. 112 pages, cloth bound; post- 
paid 60 cents. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 





Bates’ Automatic 
affe NUMBERING 
MACHINE..... 







Every 
Machine Dial-Setting Movement, 
fully Operates consecutively, duplicates 


Guaranteed. and repeats. 





Steel Figures. Perfect Printing. 
Absolutely Accurate Work. 


Write for Catalogue. 
Bates 
Manufacturing Co. 


110 E. 23d St. 
New York, 





CUT HALF ACTUAL SIZE. 











OKIE company’s Forty-Cent Cut Black 














HERE IS A SPECIMEN OF IT—IT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 


F. E. OKIE COMPANY 


KENTON PLACE 
PHILADELPHIA 











292990 20/0 909: 


You have no doubt 
heard of the 
superiority of 

















“Okie: Inks 


Have you ever tried them P 


us 


Ww: E manufacture every ink 
used in the Art. We 


. 2. 
call them High Grade Inks and 
they are High Grade Inks and bo O K I E 


at low prices. We are making 


the most striking Colors for 
e . or 


Posters. Our three shades of 





Red are unequaled for brilliancy Kenton Place 
and working qualities. All other Philadelphia 


shades are as good. 


ut 


You will save 


a 
time and = 


mace Specimen Books 
by using It isn’t very large, but 


h k will sh 
si OKIE INKS a aie ek tak itt 


CE OC OC OC OCOC Oe 


Se 





Write for one of 
| dur new 
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Latham Machinery Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERYTHING FIRST-CLASS IN 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery, 








LATHAM RIVAL POWER PAPER CUTTER. 
LATHAM RIVAL LEVER PAPER CUTTER. 
LATHAM NUMBERING AND PAGING MACHINE. 
LATHAM POWER EMBOSSING MACHINE. 
LATHAM LEVER EMBOSSING MACHINE. 


LATHAM TABLE SHEARS. 








LATHAM ROUND 


LATHAM JOB BACKER. 





INCLUDING 





LATHAM STABBING MACHINE. 


LATHAM ROLLER BACKER. 

LATHAM STANDING PRESSES. | 
LATHAM INDEX CUTTER. | 
CORNER AND PUNCHING MACHINE. | 





LATHAM PERFORATING MACHINES, 


-«-e-MONITOR WIRE STITCHER, 


..And all other Machinery for Printers and Bookbinders... 
These machines are all of modern construction and have no 


superiors in the market. 





BARGAINS IN SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 
CYLINDER PRESSES. 2770 8x12 Baltimore Jobber, steam and throwoff. | 1456 Culver, Page & Hoyne, 4-wheel, brass head. 
1813 32x52 N. S. Taylor, double cylinder press, 2774 8x12 | Seabee throwoff. 1457 Swalback, with 2 heads, 4 and 6 wheel, brass. 
air springs, tape, back up. 2776 6x9 Columbia. 1459 Hoole, 4-wheel, brass head. 
1884 40x55 Hoe drum cylinder, 2-roller, rack and HAND PRESSES. 1691 Cooper Paging Machine, 4-wheel head. 
screw distribution, tape delivery, wire = i 4 . 1695 Hoole & Co, (Eureka), 6-figure steel head 
rings. 2655 8-column Hoe Washington. Numbering Machine, treadle. 
— #2 te i i 2688 6-col. folio Army Press. 1704 Hoole Paging Machine, 4-wheel head. 
34 x 46 3-revolution Hoe press, in fine order, > a“ j ~ See: A P 
with Folder attached. BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 2624 Champion Paging and Numbering Machine, 
2516 1914 x 24% Taylor Drum, air springs, rack, 971 11%-inch Sanborn Roller Backer. 4 and 6 wheel head. 
screw and table. 2523 28-inch Rosback Perforator. 2614 Cooper Paging Machine. | 
— 41x54 Potter Drum, 2-roller, spiral springs Marshall Round Corner Cutter. 2641 White Numbering Machine, steam and foot 
and tapeless delivery. 2550 24-inch Rosback Perforator. 2721 Hoole N, 6-wheel head. 
2567 21% x 23% Hoe Pony Cylinder, complete with | 2552 Hickok Stabber, foot power. 2721 Hoole Num. Machine, 6-wheel, brass head. 
overhead fixtures, wire springs. 2585 28-inch Rosback Foot Power Perforator. 
2581 18x21 C. & B. Pony Cylinder Press, air 2951 13-inch Roller Backer. Se PPE hy to gaara 
springs and tape delivery. 2645 28-inch Donnell Perforator. —— Bras Siemaeene ‘Folder: 3 and 4 folds. 8 
2600 20 x 25 Campbell, complete, tape. 2649 24-inch B. & C. Perforator. ” Salaries Hae ET ATIC: CETL loa bes sald 
2632 26x34 Hoe, rack and screw, tapeless delivery. 2653 28-inch Steam Power Perforator. cre J On pane simanine te, ie lal 
2651 19 x 24 R. Hoe. 2637 Stabbing Machine. pry pape ag py aera a eee 
2657 21x 26 Guernsey. : 2695 Sanborn Rotary Cutter. GQ*QhCtGtitns=« a 
2675 37 x 52 Campbell, 2-rev., 2-roller, front deliv- 2704 One Donnell Stub Folder. 6:cndiann Des ee Ren — Ss. 
ery, rack and screw. 2705 Marshall Foot Saw. 1832 6-column Dexter Folder. 
2691 29 x 46 Campbell Oscillator. 2713 18 x 24 Standing Press. ——~ One 7col, auarto hand-feal Dexter Bois 
2696 23x28 Campbell, tapeless delivery, table 2715 24-inch Rosback Perforator. <i aneee ael eelaane Serene ee 
distribution. ; 2743 24-inch Rosback Perforator. PY Pe ype Moan rt Sal oe ee 
2709 25x35, 2-roller, rack and screw, spiral 746 28-inch Rosback Perforator. asta en ious = ee a eens 
springs, tapeless delivery. 2749 Semple Book Trimmer. ak Eee Wie I SP at 
2711 Cottrell & Co. Litho. Press,takes stone 28x42. | 2755 28-inch B. & C. Perforator. ia so 
714 19x 24C. & B. Pony Press, air springs. 2759 Rosback Perforator. ENGINES. 
2724 32x46 Potter Job and News, tapeless de- 2760 Black & Clawson Perforator. — 10 horse-power Horizontal Steam Boiler 
livery. dae 2768 15-inch foot-power Sterling Perforator. nearly new. 
2727 4-roller Hoe, tapeless delivery, table distribu- 1516 1-horse-power Shipman Oil Engine 
tion, wire springs, box frame. RULING MACHINES. 2648 10 horse-power Otto; fine condition. 
2752 Three-revolution Taylor, six-column quarto. 1882 36-inch Hickok Ruling Machine, feint line. 2609 4 horse-power Charter Gas Engine. 
2746 31x46 Country Campbell. 2565 gee ge Ruling Machine. — 3horse-power Charter. 
— 6-column quarto Campbell complete, tape- 2643 36-inch Hickok, with Springfield striker. 
less delivery. 2638 Hickok, O. A., Striker. ELECTRIC MOTORS. 
2748 36-inch Hickok, with Blackhall striker. 1750 % horse-power Hawkeye Motor, 500 volts. 
PAPER CUTTERS—LEVER. 2765 36-inch Hickok Ruling Machine. — \ horse-power Motor. 
) ee . ic “tric 
1609 14-inch Card Cutter. oor Brown MRE STITCHERS. 700) M'chres thonths ago, 500 volta." 
‘. $ , i . . . 
ae eS ay, em ee, Eee) a ee STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 
E 2002 No. 2 Stapling Machine. 1753 Stereotype Furnace. 
agle Card Cutter. YE ? 
2744 26-inch Sheridan hand and steam power. = —— 1964 - oe peor bag ae . 
275 -j sem. . : aa x 25 Carleton, Caps & Co. Stereotype 
a, Sedeee technics. 2650 No. 8 Saddle Back Stapler. outfit. ' vi 
777 30-inch Gage. 2694 No. 3 Donnell. { Murray Stereotype Machine. 
2703 Stapling Machine. 2604< Saw Table, 24x 24; Planer Table, 12 x 16; 
POWER CUTTERS. 717 No. 11 Thompson, late improved. Trimmer Table, 18 x 24. 
2661 36-inch Dooley. 2718 No. 11 Thompson, late improved. 2693 One Carleton & Caps Stereotype outfit, with 
2674 38-inch Sanborn Star. 2719 No. 11 Thompson, late improved. casting box, furnace, power saw and trim- 
43-inch Sheridan, nearly new. 2730 Bremer, to stitch 5 of an inch. mer and shaver. 
— 32-inch Acme. 2731 No.3 Donnell. 2698 Goss Stereotype Box, with patent trip, 
H M ESSES | Zt Stapling Machine, flat tabi act lpi typronsosit 
ALF-MEDIUM JOB PR B 2734 Stapling Machine, flat table. 
2656 13x19 O. S. Gordon. 2735 Stapling Machine, saddle back. e TYPE AND MATE RIAL. : 
2771 13x19 Galley Universal, fountain and steam a3 7 Bremer, to stitch one inch. 50 Stands; several hundred Cases, Galley 
fixtures. 2738 No. 12 Thompson. __Racks; 2 McFatrich Mailers. ; 
2739 No. 3 Donnell. 57 Ibs. 5-point modern; 150 Ibs. 5%-point 
i 2740 No.1 Donnell, steam power. modern; 200 Ibs. 6-point modern; 200 Ibs. 
on ace oo 4 JOS PRESSES. ae _ ta jen to pores % _— mg age grad one ~— metnens 
pd 5 “psi ntanetd J : 27: o. 3 New Jersey, to stitch 4 inch. a Ss. 11-point modern; onts dis- 
ph etek ye ane tonics pmamam and throwoff. Eon nag to — % inch. play type; leads; slugs; metal furniture. 
2 " ; pl wa 
2773 10x 15 Peerless, throwoff. ores Mec Seuer Master MISCELLANEOUS. 
2775 10x16 Improved Globe, steam fixtures. oat Thvabtedeand ipo. Finishing Press; 50 Chases, wrought iron, 
| 2764 No. C Bremer. all sizes; 2 Stereotype Beating Tables. 
EIGHTH-MEDIUM JOB PRESSES. | 3766 No. 3 Donnell. 20 all-iron Hoe galley racks. 
1114 7% x 11 Briggs Label Press. | 2767 %-inch Bremer. 13 cases for brass bound boards. 
ae = Stancard. | 2778 No. 1 Donnell, foot power. pot ng hid 
x 8 Columbian. 7 wo Transfer Presses. 
2722 8x12 Thompson’s Colt’s Armory, late im- | PAGING AND NUMBERING MACHINES. — Mitering Machine. 
proved. 1332 Seybold Numbering Machine, 4 and 6 wheel 32 Patent Hoe Blocks. Smallest plate, 2% x 
2725 7x11 Gordon, with steam. steel head. 3%; largest plate, 3% x 4%. 
728 7x 11 Gordon. 1453 Hoole, 4-wheel, brass head. 8 Patent Hoe Blocks. Smallest plate, 5% x 
2751 8 x 12 Baltimore. 1455 Hoole, 4-wheel, brass head. 8%; largest plate, 6% x 9. 








SSOSSSSSSSSHSSSSSIISSSIISSS 


VERY MACHINE on our 
list has been thoroughly 
overhauled and is guar- 


order. # + ee eH + 


anteed in perfect working y 
% 
% 





CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


No. 8, 1896, 


Aoesss: Fatham Machinery Co. 


197-201 South Canal Street, 


Chicago. 
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OLELY by reason of its general 
mechanical excellence and modern 
money-making improvements has 


Che Whitlock 





























Won its way to the very front rank, against the 
combined antagonism of its older competitors. 
LET US TELL YOU ABOUT IT! << eo uw 


ste 
Che Whitlock Dyachine Co. 


Dew York. Boston. St. Louis. 
132 Times Building, 10 Mason Building, 307% Pine Street. 
43 Park Row. Cor. Milk and Kilby Sts. 

















~I 
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‘THERE is “PIE” in this “PL” 


BRUM UMUUUUUUUUNUUYU 


pPeaaNay HE subjoined matter consisted originally of thirty-one lines each set in a different face of 
N) (5) STANDARD LINE type. After proving the form we “ mixed it up.” The words remain 
¥44| unchanged, their arrangement only having been altered. The first words of the thirty-one 
MI] Awd lines, however, are placed in consecutive order in the beginning of the “pied” form here 

== printed. The length of the lines below is 35 ems of 12-Point; in the original matter their 
length is 27 ems 12-Point. ¥ 9 For the First correct solution, placing the words and lines in proper 
order, and naming (as per names given in our sheets and books) the faces they are set in, we offer a 


PRIZE OF $50 


For the Second correct solution a For the Third correct solution a 


PRIZE OF $25 % PRIZE OF $10 


all payable in STANDARD LINE type at list prices. It should be borne in mind that STANDARD 
LINE at list prices is worth more than the ordinary type at 50 per cent off. 9 9 Solutions should be 
addressed to “ Prize Contest, Inland Type Foundry, St. Louis.” The correct solution and the names 
of the prize winners will be duly published in this journal. 


Standard prize that, necessary an study depend from of Standard 
production Standard a briefiy Standard and system line, Aad to find rule, with 
of well zs on range Leaders with worth verdict before. All series filling course 
printer. All Standard Line matter profitable to prominent printer. For it 
iS the type to satisly every quick and economic printer as the best. Standard 
Line is the greatest system. We view it as the one suffiiczent for practical or 
progressive printing. Profits are now numerous with //zs Line and the type 
is Well appreciated. No printer will question the fact that the points of 
special excellence quickly and thorougbly commend the new type, and perhaps 
require zo further additional dissertation to readily declare the usefulness of it. 
The gratification becomes wider by extending purchase Of faces cast upom the 
simple Line used for plain 0r o¢her material. Another point any one may pause 
on to be considered, and a feature to be mentioned: Leaders line accurately 
with every face and body; the setting in position by compositor is subject o any 
requirement and w7// do z¢ justice; justification in combination on any body, If point 
leads or Slugs alone be the means The feature in legal blanks of 2-Point faces in 
brass we offer as justified in every typographic specimen. When ail have 
the entire fancy printing outfit, ther sizes of all Leaders will Line 
accurately 2// single /etter- itself cast to line by any other shown classes 
the caps of any one body are on same Line wil/ line other as small caps, also leaders 
a any a bill bodies, be but be body be body can cast could can date- dotted, ever few 
events far face had heads hence have it in /ine leads lengthy /ines lead means 
may of OF on of of on or of of of point Rome. rest roads s/ugs. So than this the 
this that thus that time that them upon will what wou/d what would will 


BRUM UMEMYUUYUUUUUUUYU 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


STANDARD LINE T¥Pte 217-219 Olive Street, SAINT LOUIS 


This page, excepting the Pi, is set in our KELMSCOTT Series. Borders No. 1833 and 1850; latter around page. 
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r~ Campaign Cu 


Aj REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC 
PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 


FOR SALE BY 


A. ZEESE & SONS, 
— Photo-Process Engravers, 


300-306 DEARBORN ST. 

















CHICAGO. 
PRICES: 
Single Portraits, one-half column size,. . . . . $ .50 
= = one = tle ere tee to 
oe two sid aaa ee ae 
three sia se ee ee 
Combination Portraits (like cut below), one column, §$ .75 
ie sa was. or 1.50 
~6 ~ three * 2.50 
sé < four *“* 3.50 


Send for Sheet showing complete set of various sizes, 
also Eagles, Flags, etc. 





A Dew Book on an Old Cheme. 


HERE are a few points which must be considered when a young man is breught face to 
face with the fact that he must soon step out into the world as a journeyman printer. The 


chief point is: Can he take his place at the stone ? 


“HINTS ON IMPOSITION” 


A handbook for printers, by T. B. Williams, is the most thorough and practical work extant 
upon the subject of the imposition of book forms. The author’s design is to place in the hands 
of compositors and pressmen a reference book which is a thoroughly reliable guide in the con- 
struction of book forms—a book which not only shows the make-up where the pages should be 
placed for any form desired, but by the aid of illustrations which show clearly the folds of the 
sheet for each form, together with concise instructions given in lucid and modern terms which 
may be readily understood by either an advanced printer or an apprentice, guides the workman 
step by step in the imposition, no matter how simple or intricate the form may be. 





The Aim has not been to transform the present methods of imposition, but to explain as accurately as possible, and in plain terms, to 

journeyman and apprentice, why forms are so imposed, and to liberally illustrate the work. Allordinary book forms, and those 

most approved by printers and binders in large printing houses, have therefore shared the criticism of the author, the ad vantages or 
disad vantages of each form being fully explained. 


is the prominence given to large forms suitable for papers of various grades, which are shown imposed by 
An Important Feature different methods, the reasons for so constructing the forms being clearly defined. 


. ’ and the various other requirements for forms which are imposed single or double, either for hand 
The Use of Folding Points folding or folding by machinery, are fully explained. 


Mar ins etc Several chapters (illustrated) are allotted to the “making” of margins in the form, imposition and locking-up of pages 
gi ’ * of unequal size in a form, instructions for imposition of large envelope forms, register, gripper margin, etc., etc., together 
with numerous hints and suggestions, which combine to make the book exceedingly valuable to workmen in any branch of the printing 
business. 
The Book is beautifully printed, bound in leather, and stamped in gold. It is most voluminous in detail, containing over one hundred 
illustrations, and it has been published in pocket size (4 in. x 6 in.) which makes it a most convenient companion. 


The Inland Printer Company, 


Price $1.00. 


Sent postpaid on receipt 212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
spaced 150 Nassau Street, New York. 
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e 9 Lowest Market Prices 
e a er j be on News Papers, Book Papers, Writing 
Papers, and all kinds of Paper and En- 
velopes for mill shipment. 


Gompany, pili. 
Da Ee r and Authorized Agents for 
Leading Manufacturers. 
Gareful Attention 
devoted to Mill Orders for Special 


Sizes or Qualities. 1535-1536 Marquette Building, 
GHIGAGO. 


.Gorrespondence Solicited. 


Long Distance Telephone : 
Main Express 84, 














Canbe | THE EMT ERICH 
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GasoLine. © Everywhere! Bronzing and a or 


The Otto Gas Engine Dusting Machine 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ UARANTEED 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. output of 2000 
sheets or more per @ 


















Heese he chee hour. Capacity of 
large sizes limited 
NO BOIL 
NO pra only by speed of OVER 
NO COAL, the printing press. 1000 
NO ASHES, peesone IN USE! 
NO GAUGES, SIZES 
NO ENGINEER, efegnr 
NO DANGER. 16x 80 
25 x 40 
Mee fe she fe fe 34 x50 : 
, 40x60 7 
Over 45,00OO in Use! - a 7 
SIZES: 1 TO 250 HORSE-POWER. 
egg EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 
191 and 193 Worth Street, 
THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, NEW YORK. 
(INCORPORATED ) 
Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., No. 245 Lake Street, | Special Machines for Photographic Mounts and Cards. 
PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. Embossing Machines, etc. 








THe Buckie Printers RoLLeR Co. 


Manufacturers of ** CHILLED FACE = SDD - 
FBLA 





i ' | iit) 
raid ! rs’ rs 4 N Satisfaction \\ 
aa \ Guaranteed ns 

"Se 2: ecee 


ax» COMPOSITIONS, 
TRY our Rollers and be convinced of their Superiority. 4)| Dear! Orn Street, CH | CAGO. 


If you want GOOD ROLLERS, order from US. 
5-8 
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ANOTHER | The FIRST Practical Platen Press Feed - Gauge. 


BENNETT , 


FOR THE Nota Pin! 
PR ESS ROOM. And it means a Saving of Time, Stock and much puttering. 





—=| PIN mutilates the tympan and wastes stock. This Gauge preserves the 
} tympan. In using a Pin Gauge, the operator must watch the register 
closely ; with our ‘‘Labor-Saving” Gauge, as you set it, so you'll find it 
at the end of any run—10,000 or 100,000—and it can be set in one-fourth 
the time of any gauge pin made. Brass is used in its manufacture. The device is 
simple. The chief part is held by the bale, consisting, in addition, of a movable 
tongue with a short leg and lip to which the sheets are fed. A set consists of four 
lengths of tongues, two of each, and two holders. Accurately made, nicely finished 
and packed. Price $1.00, postpaid. 


Order a trial set. 
Be progressive and up-to-date. ob b ob 


Moss and motion have nothing in common. 





Respectfully, 


x, THE ROCKFORD FOLDER CO. 


Sole Owners and [lakers of 


The Bennett «‘ LABOR-SAVERS” for the Composing and Press Rooms, 
..«s ROCKFORD, ILL. 


use the ““Acme’’ 
Tae Self-Clamping Cutter? 


Munsey Magazine Co. (2) 
Cosmopolitan Magazine Co. (2) 
Harper’s Magazine Co. 
McClure’s Magazine Co. 
Youths’ Companion Co. (5) 

The H. O. Shepard Co. 

D. C. Cook Publishing Co. 

The Werner Co. 

Boston Mailing Co. 

and 1,000 others, printers, 
bookbinders, box makers, corset 
manufacturers, paper mills, etc. 


Why? 


Because they save labor and 
money, and give perfect satis- 
faction. Send for catalogue 
and references to 


The Child Acme Cutter 
and Press Co. 


64 Federal Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 














F.L. MONTAGUE & CO., Agents, 
315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





THE AUTOMATIC SELF-CLAMP, also COMBINED SELF, HAND AND FOOT CLAMPING “‘ACMB”’ CUTTER. 17 Astor Place, New York. 
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The J. W. O’Bannon Go. 


72 Duane St., New York, 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND 
POCKETBOOK MAKERS’ 


SUPPLIES « = « 
LEATHER OF EVERY 


-  Skytogene, Marble, Lithograph and 


Leather 


Papers. 


DESCRIPTION ——-cat_ 


SSSSSSEESE 
Sole Agents 
—FOR— : 
WIGGIN’S 
LINEN FINISH 
BOOK CLOTHS, 
BUCKRAIIS, 
Etc. 


Use O’BANNON’S | 
FLEXALINE.... 
Excels all other Glues 


on the market for 
Flexibility. 








“Uncle Sam” 
IS LOOKING FOR 


bright men to fill positions 
under the Government. 
CIVIL SERVICE EX- 
AMINATIONS are soon to 
be held in every state. 30,000 
positions recently added to 
the classified service. Information about Postals, Customs, 
Internal Revenue, Railway Mail, Departmental and other 
positions, salaries, dates and plices of examination, etc., 
FREE if you mention INLAND PRINTER. Write at once. 


NAT’L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





PAPER TRIMMING 
SrKNIVES «.~< 








GOOD TEMPERING 
MEANS STRONG, KEEN-CUTTING EDGES. 


Our Tempering is unexcelled, for we use an 
accurate instrument which measures the temper- 
ature of our furnaces. Try them. 


A. A. Simonds «& Son, 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


éarbon 
Papers. 


Not the dirty, oily, greasy stuff sold at 
high prices. 

Write for what you want, explaining 
the use required, and we will mail 
samples and prices. 


Philip Hano & Go. 


808-810 Greenwich St. 
NEW YORK. 


315 Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO. 


r 7x pws ~~ ‘ 
< <0 yr SS 


A SUFFOLK NOS 
ENGRAVI NX } 


FINE HALF -TONE 

AND RELIEF PLATES } 

\ FOR MAGAZINE 7 
NK. CIRCULAR AND 





275 WASHINGTON ST-BOSTON 





C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


-—AND— 


COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 


HALF TONE PLATES. 
Zinc ETCHING, “9 
“\ DESIGNING, ETC.\ >= 








ZINC Are you newing trouble with your Zinc? If 

* so, tryours. We guarantee it not to scale or 
flake and to work more satisfactorily than any other 
Zine manufactured. 


ETCHING METALS 





We offer a superior quality of Copper, also hard and 


soft Zinc manufactured expressly for Etching pur- 
poses. We furnish these metals in sheets or plates of 
any size or thickness, with a perfectly flat surface, 
highly finished, free from flaws or blemishes. We can 
also offer a superior Engravers’ Charcoal. We guaran- 
tee it to work better than any other coal on the market. 


American Steel and Copper Plate Co. 


150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 





dustralia-—— 


Jo Ranutaeturers: 


If wanting good, sound and produc- 
tive representation in ‘‘AUSTRALIA,”’ 
write HARRY FRANKS, 70 Pitt St., 
Sydney, who now has the pleasure of 
representing 


THE LINOTYPE COMPANY, New York, 
and others in America and England. 


HERMAN SCHUESSLER, 


The Gen’! Manager. 
Pboto=Chromotype 
Engraving Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FRANK G. STEWART 
Pres’t. 


723 Sansom Street, - - 





We solicit your correspondence if you 
appreciate 
GOOD QUALITY— LOW PRICE — PROMPTNESS. 


Our Catalogue now ready. 


Notice ! 


i will be imitated — if 
Every Good Thing possible. We find 


that Gelatine Gum is—that proves what a good 
article it is. Attempts at imitation have been 
made, but none equal. Try it for Blank Books. 
The only thing that will make a flat-opening book 
without extra cost. 


FOR SALE BY 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 
300 Wabash Avenue, 
GHIGAGO. 





Paper Cutter Knives. 


. ° ° 
is FHESSIMONDS, KNIVES 





(IN STOCK AND TO ORDER.) 


Our New o Factory is the best 
equi in the world, having every appli- 
ance known for ing Knives of the finest 


quality. Every knife fully warranted. 
SIMONDS MFG. CO. 


( Established 1832) 
7th St. and Western Ave. ...CHICAGO. 





American Straw Board Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP-LINED BOARDS, 
LINED STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP BOARDS, 
TRUNK BOARDS and 
BINDERS’ BOARDS. 


We carry in stock a complete line of above Boards, 
together with a full assortment of 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES, — 
Write for Catalogue, Prices and Samples. 


CHICAGO AGENCY— 71-73 W. Monroe Street. 













A. R. 
KING 
MFG. 
co. 


534 
West 22d 
Street, 


KING F&F 
Embossing ¥ 
Press. : 


Made in twosizes. , 


One die box and 
counter YORK 
furnished Send 


with each. for circular. 
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THE MUNSON 
TYPEWRITER 


IS A GOOD MACHINE! 





A High-Grade Standard of Excellence. 


The MUNSON contains more important 
features than any other ove Typewriter. Investi- 
gation solicited. Address for particulars, 


The Munson Typewriter Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
240-244 West Lake Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
P. S.— Good Agents wanted. 





Rare Midsummer 
Bargains! 


To make room for the incoming 
Fall Stock, the following will be 
closed out at real cut prices: 


50,000 16-lb. Bill Heads, 6’s, at - - 43 cts. per M. 
140,000 16-lb. Bill Heads, 4’s, at - - 56 “ ss 
150,000 6-Ib. Folio Statements at - 42 “ 

70,000 6-Ib. Note Heads at- - - - 48 “ 

45,000 7-Ib. Royal Packet Heads at 56 ‘ 4 
70,000 12-lb. Folio Letter Heads at 96 “ - 


All perfect, but of a grade we will not carry 
any more. 


50,000 5-Ib. Folio Note Heads at - 49 cts. per M. 
75,000 6-lb. Demy Note Heads at - 59 * as 
85,000 6-Ib. Folio Statements at - 49 ‘“ of 
60,000 10-1b. Folio Letter Heads at 98 ‘“ , 


All perfect, superfine stock, but this weight 
will not be handled any more. 


Exceptional Bargains in 
Cardboard ! 


Whether times are good or bad, stock 
has to be moved. Cash talks, and your 
money back if not satisfactory. Let us 
know your wants. 


UNION CARD AND PAPER CO. 


198 William Street, New York. 





GLUE 


Send for samples and prices of our 
SPECIAL 


Bookbinders’ Glue. 


IT’S THE BEST! 


ARMOUR GLUE WORKS. 


ARMOUR & CO., Proprietors. 


New York Office, 182 Duane St. 
Boston Office, 39 Commercial Wharf. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


205 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 














Tue VERY LATEST “Sq 


AVE YOU SEEN OUR NEW 


1896 
“HICKOK”’ 
PAPER- 
RULING 
MACHINE 


WITH 
NO 


EXTRA CHARGES 
FOR 


IMPROVEMENTS. 








PAGING AND NUMBERING, PERFORATING AND 
DOING -ALMOST-ANYTHING MACHINES ? 





COMPLETE BINDERY OUTFITS. 








THE W. O. HICKOK M’F’G CO., HARRISBURG, PA. 
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CHICAGO. 


Dining and Parlor Cars on Day Trains, 
Open and Compartment Sleeping Cars on NightTrains. 


THE ONLY LINE 
RUNNING 4 TRAINS EveERY DAY 
CINCINNATI TO MICHIGAN POINTS. 





OHIO. 








Inland printer Posters. 


We still havea few Inland Printer Posters for 
the months of November, 1895, and January, 
February, March, May, June and July, 1896. 
The designs are by Will H. Bradley and E. 
B. Bird, printed in colors, and should be in 
the hands of every collector. 

THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Price, 10c. each. 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 











Scientific American 


CAVEATS, 

7 TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, 
COPYRIGHTS, 

For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 361 Broapway, NEw York. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Scientific Auerica 
La t circulation of an: i fi 

world. § re: liluccented Ne intoliie bond 
man should be without it, Weekl 00a 
ear; $1.50 six months, Address, MUN: & CO., 
Postanzna, 361 Broadway. New York City, 
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INCREASES PRODUCTION 
SAVES EXVENSE. 
INSURES PERFECT REGISTER. 


Manufacturers’ Ogres: 
Smyth Book Sewing re 





Smyth Case 

eee Foldi chine 
Christie Beveling 

Acme and Other Cutti ioe ‘Silachines, 
Elliott Thread Stitching hines, 
Universal Wire Stitching Machines. 


COnomMiIc, 


Automatic 
Paper Feeding 
Machines 


28 Reade St., New York. 





INLAND PRINTER. 


CG SACKED G0 sae 





For use on.... 
Cylinder Printing 
Presses, 

Folding Machines, 
Ruling Machines, 
Calendering 
Machines, Etc. 








<= OVER EIGHT HUNDRED IN 
USE ON PRINTING PRESSES 
ss AND OTHER MACHINES. 


Fats ate ae 


b.G. FULLBR « GO. 


DEALERS IN BOOKBINDERS’ AND 
PRINTERS’ MACHINERY, 


SOLE AGENTS, 


279-285 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Keith Paper Company 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 
=] 





SEND 
FOR 
SAMPLES. 


FACSIMILE 
OF 
WATERMARKS. 








KEITH LEDGER PAPER are well made, strong, hard sized, 

rule nicely, write easily, erase and 
rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by good judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger papers. 


RAVELSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and 


Perfection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 
Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. ‘These papers are also 
put up ruled and folded, in usual sizes. 








WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 


The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 





NEW+ CHAMPION + PRESS 
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PRICE LIST. 


FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL STEEL 
BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 


Chase 8x12 in.; ; with throw- off, $120 


PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. 
Chase 6x10 i in.; weight, 300 Ibs., $ 65 
“ 
600 


8x12 ‘ 85 9x13 ° 140 
“ 9x13 ‘ “ 750 * to “0x15 § “ “ 175 
** jox15 ‘ “* £900. * 135 +" Semt7* : bed 225 


Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in New York city free. 


Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 
every one warranted; for fine as well as jor heavy work, two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 


NEW CHAMPION PRESS Co. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer. 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 
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Life-Size Bust Portraits 2" Prominent Candidates 


CRAYON LITHOGRAPHS — Highest Grade — Special Steel Effect. 


Size 21 x 28, printed in black and white on extra quality and weight special lithograph paper. Also, on smooth white 
cloth (sizes 18 x 24 and 24 x 30), suitable for sewing on flags and banners, and for covering transparencies. Ours is acknowl- 
edged to be the finest and cheapest line published. Printers, Publishers and Stationers find them guick and profitable sellers. 


AN EXGELLENT PRE MIU M FOR NEWSPAPERS. Descriptive Illustrated Price List on application. 
Now Ready. 12, 2%ition te the GOES LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


we have portraits of Tanner and Altgeld, 


candidates for Governor of Illinois, at ENGRAVINGS of above in all 160-1 74 Adams St CHICAGO 
% . 


same prices. We can also furnish por- ‘ 
traits of all the great men. sizes for sale. 











The widespread popularity and universal 
recognition of the merits of ......... 


BROWN & CARVER CUTTERS 


is evidenced by the following names of 


MGC DUNCTINSETS: 0 ee ee 
NEW YORK—American Bank Note Co. MONTCLAIR, N. J.—U. S. Printing Co. 
CLEVELAND—W. M. Bayne Printing Co. SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Hall & McChesney. 
BALTIMORE—Schurmann & Momenthy. RICHMOND, VA.—Whittet & Shepperson. 
CHICAGO—Armour & Co. WINNIPEG, MAN.—Bulman Bros. Co. 
PHILADELPHIA—Bailey, Banks & Biddle. ST. JOHN, N. B.—Barnes & Co. 
BETHLEHEM-—- Anton Hesse. SAN FRANCISCO—Mysell & Rollins. 
NEWARK, N. J.—The Whitehead & Hoag Co. SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Maverick Litho-Ptg. Co. 
NYACK, N. Y.—Helmle Bros. ROCHESTER—Rochester Folding Box Co. 
HARTFORD—Pope Mfg. Co. CINCINNATI—Gibson & Sorin Co. 
NEW HAVEN—National Folding Box & Paper Co. DENVER—J. C. Teller. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 
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SIMPLE, © 
© DURABLE 


© POPULAR 


“AON a 
Are-insuserin: the 
Principal 
Offices of the Union 
“VON. - 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
256 Dearborn 
CHICAGO. 


H, W. THORNTON Mar} 











Every. Part-ise Perfect. 
No-Springs-or Cams. 


ORINC/a, eS) lOy 
ees ree P 
yithout (omplicated ee 


(Yechanism. 
Van ALLENS & © 


© sab ti 
09 ANN: ST. New York 


177023 ROSE ST. 
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Dick’s Seventh Mailer. 














OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE. THE MOST PERFECT MACHINES MADE. 


With Dick’s Mailer, in ten hours, each of six experts, unaided, fits for 
the mail bags, 20,000 Inter Oceans. Three a second have been stamped. 


PRICE, $20.26, WITHOUT ROYALTY. 


Address, REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, Burrato, N.Y. 








THE INLAND PRINTER VEST POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING 


A Full and Concise Explanation of all the Technical Points in the 
Printing Trade, for the Use of the Printer and his Patrons. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, Period, Note of Interro- 
gation, Exclamation Mark, Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apos- 
0 eae The Use and Non-use of Figures, Abbre- 
viations, Italicizing, Quotations — Marked Proof — Corrected Proof— Proof- 
reader’s Marks— Make-up of a Book— Imposition and Sizes of Books — 
Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf— Type Standard — Number of words in a 
Square Inch — Relative Sizes of Type — Explanation of the Point System — 
Weight of Leads Required for any Work — Number of Leads tothe Pound — 
To Print Consecutive Numbers— To Prevent Coated Paper from Peeling — 
Engraving and Illustrating — Definitions of the Principal Technical Terms 
Used in Fine Bookbinding — Relative Values of Bindings — Directions for 
Securing Copyright — Correct Sizes of Flat Writing Papers — Sizes of Ruled 
Paper — Regular Envelope Sizes — Standard Sizes of Newspapers— Leads 
for Newspapers — Newspaper Measurement — Imposition of Forms. 


Convenient Vest Pocket Size. Neatly Bound in Leather, 
Round Corners. 86 pages. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. 





W. C. GILLETT, 


PRESIDENT. 
A. T. HODGE, 
VICE-PRES. & TREAS. 120-122 
G. D. FORREST, Franklin Street, 
SECRETARY hs 
Chicago. 





Carries a full line of all PAPERS used by 


PUBLISHERS and PRINTERS. 
BOND 








LEDGER 

WRITING SEEEEESESESS 
ue DJADEY, CARDBOARD 
BOOK : ¢ ENVELOPES. 
LINEN FFSSSSFSTSFSS 
PRINT Samples furnished on request. 
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THE 





INLAND PRINTER. 


The INPAND PRINTER Bd&SINESS DIRECTORY. 











THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF 
ALL CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 








ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 


Darrow, P. C., Printing Co., 401 Pontiac Bldg., 
Chicago. Unmatched facilities. Booklet free. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 

Bagley, Frank B., P. O. Box 91, Philadelphia. 
Advertising matter written, itlustrated and 
displayed at reasonable rates. Prompt work. 

Goodwin, H. L., Phillips, Me. Apt advertising 
matter written at nominal prices. 

Ireland, H. 1., 925 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Designs and places advertising. 

Marston, Geo. W., Portsmouth, N.H. Editorial 
circular and advertisement writer. Six half- 
columns, $2.00, 

Wady, Clifton S., 27 School street, Boston, Mass. 
I write illustrated advertising. Correspond- 
ence solicite 

Woolfolk, Chas. A., 446 W. Main street, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Writes ads. that will make your 
business grow. 

Zingg, Chas. J., Farmington, Me. Ads., book- 
lets and folders that pay. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Fuller, BE. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 
Hickok, W.0O., Manufacturing Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Complete rulers’ outfits —complete 
binders’ outfits. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
American Strawboard Co.,71 and 73 W. Monroe 
street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BRASS TYPE FOUNDERS. 
American Type Founders’ Co. See list of 
branches under Typefounders. 
Missouri Brass Type Foundry Co., 1611 S. Jeffer- 
son ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 
Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES, CUTTING 
MACHINES, ETC. 

James, George C., & Co., 126 Longworth street, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 
American Ty Founders’ Co. sells Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses and 
Campbell hand cylinder presses. 
Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
9 and 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 
Goss hey eo Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
r. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 
Hoe, wR. & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 

The Love’ ens. 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
ew York. 


memes RS ed PROCESS 
GRAVERS’ WAX. 
American on & Paper they, Co., 199 Franklin 
street, New York. Superior to beeswax at 
one-third the cost. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
Campbell & Blum Co., 132 Longworth st., Cincin- 
nati, O. Every description of electrotyping. 

Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat blidg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main streets, 
Louisville, Ky. Most complete establishment 
in the South. 

a Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 

hicago. Also process engravers. 

Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electro- 
typers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 


Whiteson’s Embossing Composition is the best. 
For sale everywhere. 


ENGRAVERS. 

Binner Engraving Co., zinc etchings, half-tones, 
wood engravings, color work, 195-207 South 
Canal street, Chicago. 

Brown-Bierce Co., Dayton, Ohio. Engravers by 
all methods, and electrotypers. Fine mechan- 
ical engravings our specialty. Prices low, 


ETCHING ZINC. 


Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Bennett Folder.— Rockford Folder ee: 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, “‘ Folder 
Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 

for circulars and information. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 

Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 

Bonnell, J. Harper, Co. Roun), 17 Quincy 
street, Chicago; Ed Hanff, manager. 

oe Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 

to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

inion & Co., Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. ‘*Owl” brand fine blacks and 
colors. 

Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, an Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, N. Y.; 99 Harrison street, Chicago. 


Mfrs., 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 
Lave Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 
ork. Specialty, brilliant woodcut inks. Chi- 
cago Agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 
Mather’s, Geo., Sons, 29 Rose street, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to 31 Vandewater st., ge York; 341- 
343 aati street, Chicago; E. J. Shattuck 


& Co., 520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 

Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 

Robinson, C. E., & Bro. (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works), manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 

Roosen Ink Mec sw 31 and 33S. Fifth st., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; 34 and 36 W. Monroe st., Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis and Chi- 
cago. Mfrs. job, book and half-tone cut inks. 

The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


American Type Founders’ Co,, general selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses. 

Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse 
Co., Manufacturers Old Style Gordon press, 
48 and 50 N. Clinton street, Chicago. 

Golding & Co., Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. Golding Jobber and Pearl 
presses, fastest, strongest and most quickly 
made ready. 

Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort st., 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty Press. 

Universal Printing Press, embossers and paper- 
box cutting and creasing _——. General 
selling agents American Typefounders’ Co. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Typefounders. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of all kinds of paper and machine knives. 
Best finish. Oldest firm in the country. 

Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives and machine knives. 

White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives; superior quality. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 
Zeese, A., & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electrotyp- 
ers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses. 





PAPER- CUTTING MACHINES. 


SPECIALTY SINCE 
oo. 1856.... 


Dachinery 
for the whole 


Paper 


Seven hundred hands employed. 


Yearly production about 3,700 machines. Discount to retailers. 


























| Len 
| gth of Price for Price for Cut | Rapid 
N | Cut. Hand power. | Steam power. Self clamp. Indicator. Gauge. 
Oo | " = Tae | * i 
lcm. |Inch. Mk.| @ |Mk.| @ |Mk| ® |Mk.| @ | Mk.| @ 
1 | 
AB 50 | 193% | 425 | 101.20. | 131,00| 150 | 35.70 | 100 | 23.80| 80 | 19.10 
ABa]| 55 | 21% | 485 | 115.50 | 145.50| 160 | 38.10 | 105 | 25.00| 80 | 19.10 
AC 60 | 23 575 | 136.90 | 166.90| 175.| 41.70 | 110 | 26.20] 85 | 20.25 
ACa | 65 | 25% | 650 | 154.75 | 184.75] 185 | 44.00 | 115 | 27.40} 85 | 20.25 
71 | 28 740 | 176.20 | 206.20} 200 | 47.60 | 120 | 28.60) 90 | 21.45 
ADa!| 76 | 30 825 | 196.45 226.50} 220 | 52.40 | 125 | 29.80] 90 | 21.45 
AE 83 | 32% | 950 | 226.20 | 1075 | 256.20] 240 | 57.15 | 125 | 29.80) 95 | 22.55 
AEa} 91 34 | 1050 | 250.00 | 1175 | 280.00} 250 | 59.50 | 130 | 31.00} 95 | 22.55 
AF 95 | 37% | 1150 | 273.80 | 1275.| 303.80) 260 | 61.90 | 135 | 32.20] 100 | 23.80 
AFa | 100 | 39% | 1250 | 297.60 | 1375 | 327.60| 280 | 66.65 | 140 | 33.35} 100 | 23.80 
AG | 108 | 42° | 1400 | 333.35 | 1525 | 363.35] 315 | 75.00 | 145 | 34.50} 105 | 25,00 
AGa | 113 | 44% | 1500 | 357.15 | 1625 | 387.15| 325 7. 150 | 35.70} 105 | 25.00 
H | 120 | 47% | 1600 | 381.00 | 1725 | 411.00] 340 | 81.00 | 155 | 37.00} 110 | 26.20 
AHa|! 140 | 55 | 1950 | 464.20 | 2075 | 494.20| 365 | 86.90 | 160 | 38.10] 115 | 27.40 
Al 160 | 2275 | 541.65 571.65 | 390 | 92.90 | 160 | 38.10] 120 | 28.60 
AJ | 210 | 82% Bes ele a 4700 |1,119.20 119.00 27 Nee eee 





























Including two of the best knives, two cutting sticks, screw key and oil cup. 


KARL KRAUSE, Manufacturer of Machinery, Leipzig, Germany. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY—Continued. 








PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., cutters of all 
standard makes on sale at all branches. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


PAPER-CUTTING KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of paper-cutter knives. Best temper, un- 
equaled finish. 

Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives. Scientific tempering. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 212 to 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

Chicago oe Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 

Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 

Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Book, Cover, Document Manila papers, etc. 

Kastner & Williams Paper Co., writing, ledger 
and bond papers, Holyoke, Mass. 

Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- 
ing and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. 

Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Everything in paper for the sta- 
tioner, lithographer, printer and publisher. 


PAPER RULING MACHINERY. 


Piper, E. J., 44 Hampden st., Springfield, Mass. 
Improved ruling machines. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 Fil- 
bert street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a 
high order. 

IMinois Engraving Co., 350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Engraving by all processes. 

Maurice Ir Eagrevins, Co., 414 Eleventh 
street. ashington, D.C., unexcelled 
half-tone and line engraving. 

Post-Express Printing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Superior half-tones and zinc etching. 

Sanders Engraving Co., 314 N. Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. Photo and half-tone engravers. 

Zeese, A., & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, map and w engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ELECTRIC LAMPS. 
Colt, J. B., & Co., 115-117 Nassau st., New York. 


Mfrs. of self-focusing arc electriclamps. Ac- 
knowledged by well-known firms to be the best. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 
New York Steel & Copper Plate Co., 171 Waill- 
about st., Brooklyn, N.Y. Copper for half-tone. 
Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type. Founders’ Ce., “everything for 
the printer.” 

Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse 
Co., new and secondhand machinery and sup- 
plies, 48 and 50 N. Clinton street, Chicago. 





PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Dodson Printers’ Supply Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. 


Gehlert, Louis, printers’ and stereotypers’ blan- 
kets, 204 E. Eighteenth street, New York. 


Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce street, 
Philadelphia. New and secondhand machinery 
and supplies. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets and all printers’ wood 
goods. 

Mexican Printers’ Supply Agency, Ed. M. Var- 
gas & Co., proprietors, P. O. box 34, Yrapuato, 
Gto., Mexico. Importers of all kinds of print- 
ers’ machinery and materials. American man- 
ufacturers who want first-class representation 
in Mexico are requested to send us their cata- 
logues, special price lists with discounts, etc. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

rinters’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue. 


Washington Typefoundry, N. Bunch, proprietor, 
314-316 8th street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
“Strong slat’ cases, cabinets and stands. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 
Gelatin and lithographers’ rollers. 

Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 

ew York. Also padding glues. 

nas & Runge, 12 to 18 Frankfort st., Cleve- 

Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 

Birchard, C. H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Out of town orders promptly at- 
tended to 

Godfrey & a printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 

oe & Zugelder, 117 N. Water street, Rochester, 

N.Y. Padding glue. 

Norman, J. E., & Co., 421 Exchange Place, Balti- 
more, Md. Established 1840. Samples for- 
warded free of charge. 

Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk st., Boston, Mass. 
Best “ Patent” and “* Old Style” composition. 

Stahlbrodt, Edw. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 
N. Y. Roller composition and flour paste. 

Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 44-46 Baronne street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 

Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main sts., Louis- 
ville, Ky. Everything for printers. 





STEREOTYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Lloyd, Geo. E., & Company (Incorporated), elec- 
trotype, stereotype and electri vet se of 
all kinds. Telephone, 403. Corner Canal and 
Jackson streets, Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., sole makers in 
United States of copper allo type, self-spac- 
ing type, music type, Greek type. Greatest 
output, completest selection, most original 
designs. For sale at following branches: 

Boston, 150 Congress st. 

New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 83 Ellicott st. 
Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave. 
Cleveland, 239 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, 139-141 Monroe st. 
Milwaukee, 89 Huron st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts. 
Minneapolis, 24-26 First st., South 
Kansas City, 533 Delaware st. 
Omaha, 1118 Howard st. 

Denver, 1616 Blake st. 

Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 


Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 


Crescent Type Foundry, 349 and 351 Dearborn 

street, Chicago, typefounders and dealers in 

printers’ supplies. Brass rules a — 
verything on ‘‘standard line.” 


Dominion Lg mr age | Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. anufacturers of the cel- 
ebrated Excelsior Hard Metal Type, and 
dealers in presses, supplies, and everything 
for the printer. 

Farmer, A. D., & Son Typefounding Co., 63 and 
65 Beekman street, New York; 111-113 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 

Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 

hicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


Hansen, H. C., typefounder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 


Inland Type Foundry, 217 and 219 Olive street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Newton Copper-faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 
New York. Estimating cost deduct quads. 


Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco, 
Cal. All printers’ supplies. 


Standard Typefoundry, 200 Clark st., Chicago. 
Agents Inland and Keystone Typefoundries. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders’ Co. carry in stock 
most complete stock of wood type in the world. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers,Wis. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, borders, ornaments, wood 
rule, etc. 

Menges & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

ood type unexcelled for finish. rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
New specimen book of beautiful faces. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


Representative Trade Journals 


IN THE PRINTING, BOOK MAKING, ADVERTISING, STATIONERY, PAPER MAKING AND ALLIED TRADES. 








AMERICAN BOOKMAKER, a journal of technical art and information for 
printers, bookbinders and publishers. Published monthly; $2.00 per 
annum; single copies, 25 cts. Howard Lockw 


ood & Co., publishers, 
N. W. corner of Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


AMERICAN PRESSMAN, official organ of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union of North America. A technical trade journal 
devoted to the interests of Presswork and to all Pressmen. $1.00 per 
annum; sample copy, 10 cents. Advertising rates on application. If 
you want to keep up with the times in your trade subscribe for it. If 
you want to sell good goods at a profit advertise in it. Robert D. 
Sawyer, editor, 350 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN STATIONER ; established 1874; every Thursday; $2.00 a year; 
single copies, 10 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, N. W. 
corner of Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 

ANTHONY’S PHOTOGRAPHIC BULLETIN, devoted to photography and 
process work. Every issue copiously illustrated. Practical articles on 
process work and on photography by practical men. Send 25 cts. for 
sample copy. Subscription, $2.00 per year, $1.00 for six months. Pub- 
lished by E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, New York. 

ART STUDENT, an illustrated monthly for home art study of drawing 
and illustrating —and THE LIMNER, art school news and art school 
literature. Edited by Ernest Knaufft, Director of the Chautauqua 
Society of Fine Arts. The illustrations are all by the great masters of 
illustration and draftsmanship, the instruction is practical. THE 
ART STUDENT has just been consolidated with THE LIMNER and 
will hereafter contain news of the Art Schools which was a feature 
of that journal. Subscription price, $1.00 a year; 50 cts. for six num- 
bers; 25 cts. for three numbers. The Art Student, 132 West 23d street, 
New York city. 

BRAINS, a weekly journal for advertisers. It contains photographic repro- 
ductions of the best retail advertisements to be found in the various 
publications of the English-speaking world, together with many hun- 
dred excellent suggestions for catchlines, reading matter and best typo- 
graphical display of advertisements. The only journal in the world 
devoted exclusively to retail advertisers and to the men who write and 
set their ads. Printers get many good suggestions for display from it. 
Subscription price, $4.00 a year. Sample copy of BRAINS free. 
Advertising rates on application. Brains Publishing Co., Box 572, 
New York. 

BRITISH PRINTER, a_ bimonthly Fg of the graphic arts. At the 
h : 


BRITISH AND COLONIAL PRINTER AND STATIONER, a weekly journal 
of British, Colonial and Foreign printing and stationery trade intelli- 
gence, mechanical and other inventions illustrated, novelties in leather 
and fancy goods, books and book manufacture, patents, gazette and 
unique financial trade news. Subscription, $3.00 per annum. Post 
free to any address in the three Americas. Published by W. John 
Stonhill, 58 Shoe Lane, London, England. Specimen copy gratis and 
post free on application. Established 1878. 

BUSINESS, “The Office Paper”? a monthly journal treating upon business 
management, office routine, accounting and advertising. It contains 
the best thought of progressive business men, leading public account- 
ants, and advertising experts on various divisions of office work. A 
supplement, ‘* Practical Accounting,”’ is conducted with the immediate 
cooperation of men prominent in different accountants’ organizations. 
A second supplement, ‘“‘ Mirror of Advertising,” contains handsomely 
printed reproductions of the best advertising of the day, making it an 
indispensable adjunct to every advertising department. Subscription 

rice, $2.00 per year, including both supplements. Single copies, 20 cts. 
ublished by Kittredge Company, 13 Astor Place, New York city. 

DETROIT PRINTER. Only craft paper published in Michigan. Issued 
weekly by Detroit Typographical Union, No.18. Edward Beck, editor. 
50 cents per year. Address, Detroit Printer, room 3 Hilsendegen Block, 
Detroit, Mich. 

DEUTSCHER BUCH- UND STEINDRUCKER, a monthly publication, de- 
voted to the interests of printers, lithographers and kindred trades. 
The best German trade journal for the printing trades. Manufactur- 
ers and dealers in printers’ supplies who wish to introduce or extend 
their business on the European continent, will find this publication a 

‘ood medium for advertising. Yearly subscription to foreign countries, 
1.25, post free. Sample copy, 10 cents. Address, 19 Dennewitzstrasse, 
Berlin W 57, Germany. 

EFFECTIVE ADVERTISER, the very best and largest circulated trade 
journal for the stationery, printing and kindred trades. Best medium 
for advertisers. 10,000 copies published monthly. Subscription, $1.00 
per year. South Counties Press, Ltd., 10 Wine Office Court, Fleet 
street, London, E. C., England. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. Electricity is not only the cleanest and most 
convenient form of energy, but is the favorite for use in every depart- 
ment of a printing establishment, whether pressroom, bindery or com- 
posing room. How best to utilize electricity is what you can learn by 
reading the pages of this handsomely illustrated monthly magazine. 
Trial subscription for four months on receipt of 25 cts., stamps or silver. 
Electrical Engineering, 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago, Ill. 

ENGRAVER AND PRINTER. Leading journal in its line in the East. 
Most artistic periodical published. Known circulation. $2.00 per year, 
25 cents per copy. No free —— copies. The Engraver and Printer 
Company, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 

INTERNATIONAL ART PRINTER, a book of specimens of printing, issued 
on the last of each month. The American edition commences in Feb- 

In it will appear no advertisements, except on the cover pages. 
The Canadian edition will carry any legitimate ad. If you have any- 
thing to sell to Canadian printers, an ad. in the I. A. P. is guaranteed 
a larger circulation than any other printers’ journal circulating in Can- 
ada. Subscription, either edition, r year; single copies 25c; no 
samples. Arthur M. Rutherford, Publisher, 130-132 Poulett street, 
Owen Sound, Canada. 

GEYER’S STATIONER, issued every Thursday, devoted to the interests of 
stationery, fancy goods and notion trades; $2.00 per year; single copies, 
10 cts. ew York. 


ruary. 


ndrew Geyer, publisher, 63 Duane street, 





LA REVISTA TIPOGRAFICA, a bimonthly journal of the graphic arts and 
the only one in Mexico devoted to printing. Mexico is making rapid 
progress; business is profitable, and printers are anxious to buy new 
machinery and material. Manufacturers and dealers in printers’ sup- 
plies who wish to introduce or extend their business in this country, 
will find this publication the best medium for that purpose. It circu- 
lates among all printing offices and publishing houses and also reaches 
many printers in South America. Send for rates. Subscription, $1.00 
(American currency) per year. Sample copies, 15 cents (American 
stamps). Ed M. Vargas & Co., publishers, P. O. Box 34, Yrapuato, 
Gto., Mexico. 

MODERN ART, Speirs, Genet: edited by J. M. Bowles; published 
by L. Prang & Co., Roxbury street, Boston. The most artistically 
printed periodical in the United States. In 12-point old style antique, 
in red and black, on French handmade, rough-edge paper, with wide 
margins and large initials. ‘‘A work of art itself.”—Chicago Tribune. 
$2.00 a year. Sample copy, 50 cts. in stamps. Circulars free. Poster, 
25 cents. 

NATIONAL ADVERTISER is published on the first and fifteenth of each 
month in the interest of publishers and advertisers. It is the oldest, 
most progressive and most thoroughly practical journal of its class in 
existence. Its value to publishers consists largely in its persistent and 
fearless exposures of frauds and humbugs all over the country, whose 
object is to cheat the newspapers. Subscription, $1.00 a year. Each 
subscriber receives as a premium “‘A Few Advertisers,’? which shows 
through what agencies the large business of the country is placed. The 
NATIONAL ADVERTISER is published by The Consolidated Press Com- 
pany, 16 and 18 Chambers street, New York. 

NATIONAL PRINTER JOURNALIST is a standard publication on news- 
paper making. It covers every department — business management, 
news, editorial, advertising, circulating and printing. It is the official 
paper of the National Editorial Association, and contains all the papers 
and discussions before that body. It also contains reports of the meet- 
ings of State and District Press Associations, United Typothetz of 
America and other employing printers’ organizations. $2.00 per year, 
$1.00 for six months, 20 cts. per copy, none free. B. B. Herbert, editor, 
327 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

NEW ENGLAND PRINTER AND ALLIED TRADES JOURNAL, officia 
organ of the Boston and New England Typographical Unions. A dis- 
tinctively labor trade magazine. Published at 72 Essex street, Boston, 
Mass., C. W. Gould, Manager. Terms, $1.00 per year. 

NEW ENGLAND STATIONER AND PRINTER, devoted to the interests of 
stationers and printers. Published monthly; $1.00 per annum; sample 
copies, 10 cts. Chas. C. Walden, publisher, Springfield, Mass. «+ 

NEWSPAPER WEST (monthly), for advertisers, writers, publishers and 
artists. Subscription, $1. Ewing Herbert, publisher, Hiawatha, 
Kansas. 

PAPER TRADE JOURNAL; established 1872; every Saturday; $4.00 a year; 
single copies, 10 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, N. W. 
corner Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 

PHOTO-BEACON, devoted to photography. It aims at dealing with all 
phases of the art ina Fag practical way. $1.00 a year; single copies, 
10 cts. Published by The Beacon Publishing Co., 15 Tribune Building, 
Chicago. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMES is acknowledged the leading photographic maga- 
zine of the world. Published monthly at 60 and 62 East Eleventh 
street, New York, U.S. A. Subscription price by the year, $4; single 
copy, 35 cts. 

PRACTICAL PROCESS WORKER AND PHOTO-MECHANICAL 
PRINTER. The only magazine published in the United States de- 
voted exclusively to the interests of photo-engravers. Published 
monthly by the Scovill & Adams Co., of New York, 60 and 62 East 
Eleventh street, New York. Subscription price, 50 cts. per year. 

PRESS AND PRINTER;; established 1887; weekly; $1.00 a year. First of 
all a newspaper, covering everything connected with printing and pub- 
lishing. Circulates chiefly among newspaper and job printers oom 
Cape Breton to British Columbia, from Manitoba to Texas. Adver- 
tising rates high in order to avoid big display and to keep the paper 
small so that busy men will have time to look it all through every week. 
Published for business rather than for beauty. Sample copy free. 
Press and Printer, 68 Devonshire street, Boston, Mass. 

PRINTER AND PUBLISHER is the only journal in Canada representing 
the printing and publishing industry. It is issued promptly on the 
15th of every month. It contains information of value, articles of gen- 
eral interest and is well illustrated. Advertising rates reasonable for 
good service. Subscription price, $2.00 per year; 20 cts. per copy. 
Printer and Publisher, Toronto or Montreal. 


PRINTING TIMES AND LITHOGRAPHER, for printers and all kindred 
trades. Aims straight for practical work, which is now acknowledged 
by all who see it. Subscription, 5 shillings per annum. Printed and 

ublished by Lewis Hepworth & Cov., Ltd., 165 Queen Victoria street, 

Cae. and Vale Road Works, Tunbridge Wells, England. 


PROCESS WORK AND THE PRINTER, for photo-mechanical engravers 
and high-class printers. Subscribe to it, read it, profit by it, contrib- 
ute to it. Buy from its advertising columns. Get all your trade 
friends to subscribe. Monthly, threepence. Specimen copy, free 4%d. 
Published by Percy Lund & Co., Ltd. The Country Press, Bradford; 
and Memorial Hall, London, E. C. 


PROFITABLE ADVERTISING, the advertiser’s trade journal. An illus- 
trated monthly magazine devoted to the interests of publishers and 
advertisers. Fullof practical, profitable ideas. Tells you what you want 
to know about advertising. Bright, original retaildepartment. Gives 

rinters actual specimens of elegant typography. . Pays advertisers 
lores for rates), more than pays subscribers. Price, $1.00 per year, 
sample copy free. Kate E. Griswold, editor and publisher, 13 School 
street, Boston, Mass. 


SCOTTISH TYPOGRAPHICAL CIRCULAR; established 1857; published 
monthly; by post, 1s. 6d. per annum. Order from William Fyfe, 17 
Dean Park street, a yerseag be The only printing trade paper pub- 
lished in Scotland, and the tt and cheapest medium for trade an- 
nouncements. Advertisements and communications sent to the editor, 
care of Messrs. McFarlane & Erskine, St. James’ square, Edinburgh, 
receive prompt attention, 
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SHEARS, the leading paper-box maker’s and bookbinder’s journal. Full of 
trade news and technical information. Its advertising columns form 
the most complete directory of manufacturers of machinery and sup- 
plies used in these industries. Subscription, $1.00 per year. Send 10 
cts. for sample copy. Geo. E. Jenks, publisher, 198 Clark street, 
Chicago. 

THE WRITER, the only magazine in the world devoted solely to explaining 
the practical details of literary work. Subscription, one year, twelve 
numbers, $1.00; single copies, 10 cents. Address P. O. Box 1905, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Mention THE INLAND PRINTER. 


TRADE PRESS, a monthly magazine devoted to the interests of special 
journals and special advertising. Its special attention is given to 
methods of conducting trade and class journals, principles which under- 
lie trade journal advertising and advertising in special fields, catalogue 
making, and it aims to show each month fine specimens of up-to-date 
engraving, new type faces, fine printing inks, and good paper. It will 
contain two novel and interesting departments, Money Makers for 
Advertisers and Money Makers for Publishers, two treasuries of good 
ideas and suggestions. Subscription, $1 a year; single copies, 10 cts. 
Advertising rates on application. Irving G. McColl, Editor and Man- 
ager. Address, 324 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL (official paper of the International Typo- 
graphical Union of North America) is replete with information of 
interest to the craft. If you want to know what the publishers, print- 
ers, pressmen and stereotypers are doing, read it. The largest paid 
circulation of any trade journal published. Technical information of 
interest to manufacturer, buyer, user and all those interested in the 
printing trade. Typographically the equal of any publication on earth. 
Published semi-monthly, 25 cts. per annum. Address The Typo- 
graphical Journal, De Soto Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 





UNION PRINTER AND AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN, the advocate of the 
organized labor of the country. The best trade paper published in 
the East. Subscription rates, one year, $1.00; six months, 50 cts. 
Warren C. Browne, 12 Chambers street, rooms 9 and 10, New York. 


UNITED STATES PAPER-MAKER, devoted to the interests of paper- 
makers. Published monthly; $2.00 per annum; sample copies, 20 cts. 
Chas. C. Walden, publisher, 132 Nassau street, New York. 


WESTERN ADVERTISER, a monthly journal for business men, devoted 
to advertising interests. Subscription, $1.00 a year; six months, 
50 cts. Gives all that is latest and best in regard to advertising. Ad- 
vertising rates made known on application. Chas. D. Thompson, 
editor and proprietor, 312 Karbach Block, Omaha, Neb. 


WILSON’S PHOTOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, an up-to-date, illustrated tech- 
nical journal for photographers and process workers. Gives special 
supplement in avers issue devoted to the latest process methods, color 
reproduction, etc. Every process man should subscribe for 1896. $3.00 
a year. Single (current) number, 30 cts. Sample copy, 10 cts. 

ward L. Wilson, 853 Broadway, New York. 


WORLD’S PAPER TRADE REVIEW, published every Friday. A weekly 
urnal for papermakers and engineers. The world’s commercial 
intelligence relating to mill construction, the paper and allied trades. 
A weekly record of imports at and exports from all United Kingdom 
ports. he journal for all connected with or interested in paper, 
wood-pulp, or the chemical and mechanical industries as affecting 
paper manufacture. £1 per annum, post free to any address in the 
world. Send for sample copy gratis and post free. W. John Stonhill, 
editor, publisher and proprietor, 58 Shoe Lane, London. 
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ROUTERS, SAW TABLES, BEVELERS, 
TRIMMERS, EDGERS, DRILLS, 
FACING LATHES, CUTTERS, Etc., Etc. 


, JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


PATERSON, N. J., U.S. A. 
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Panes of 
fa ROUND $ Jhe Rosback.... 
reset ———~10-Inch Hand Perforator 


AS many advantages over other machines and we fully recom- 
mend it as the best on the market. Springs are at either 
end of needle bar, out of the way, and preventing all tipping of 
the bar. Stripper is double flanged, rendering it stiff and firm. 
Bent or broken needles can be replaced in a few minutes. 


By ae F. P, ROSBACK, 54-60 South Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





We can supply the following bound volumes of THE INLAND PRINTER at prices named. They are substantially bound in half Russia back and corners, 
cloth sides, neatly lettered, and edges marbled, making a handsome book of reference. Must be sent by express at expense of purchaser. 


Volume IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887, ‘ ‘ $1.25 Volume XII, October, 1893, to March, 1894, $2.25 
as V, - 1887, ‘* is 1888, ° ° ° 3.75 XIII, April, 1894, ** September, 1894, 2.25 
oP oe ee * 1889, ** * 1890, . ° e e 3.00 = XIV, October, 1894, ** March, 1895, 2.25 
- bis 24 1890, * he 1891, A : ‘ ; 3.00 xe: XV, April, 1395, ** September, 1895, 2.25 
re “ 1892, ** March, 1893, ‘ s 4 . 2.25 “© XVI, October 1895, ‘“* March, 1896, 2.25 
si XL April, 1893, “ September, 1893, . ‘ . . 2.25 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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Electrotypes of above sent on receipt of price by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Order by number. Do not cut this page. 


Send 10 cents for our 92-page catalogue of cuts, ornaments, etc. It may contain just what you want. 
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Byron WEstTOoN Co 


Are now making 
a very superior line of 


FOLIOS 








Correspondence, 


WHITE AND BLUE, 
LAID AND WOVE, 


In the following Sizes and Weights: 


Gis Gis Gis Gs fs 


17 x 22—-20, 22, 24 and 28 Ib. 
19 x 24— 24 and 28 Ib. 


Insurance Policies, 
Legal Blanks and general 


MILLS AT 


DALTON, MASS. 


Mercantile Purposes, 


THESE PAPERS ARE UNEQUALED. 





INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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ON THE MONEY QUESTION. : 

Some want Gold Roney. 3 
Some want Silver Boney. = 

t-) 

Some want Paper Roney. pod 

> io: 

It is a fact that Paper Money is made on 3.1% 
aper manufactured by The J. W. Butler er8 
aper Company, Chicago. $33 

If you are a good printer, you can make x8 
money on paper manufactured by The $_.? 
J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago. : Hy 
You can’t help making money if you use, iN; 
exclusively, eres manufactured by The i} 
J.W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago.  #%3 
Scie 

ORDER PAPER iO} 
ae —— 21% 
MAKE MONEY ne 
—— 

While the Country is divided on the MONEY jai 
QUESTION, it is unanimous on 2.8 
THE PAPER QUESTION ire 
and all agree that Ns 
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Meisel’s new Rotary Perfecting Press, for fine Half-tone print- 


ing“at 3,000 to 5,000 per hour; one color on each side, or from 
one to’ five colors on one side, and one or two on reverse side. 


ROTARY WRAPPING PAPER PRESS 


This outfit prints and delivers rewound and slit into rolls of any 


- width, or into sheets, from rolls any width up to 48 inches. 























BED AND PLATEN SELF 

FEEDING PRESS, No. | 
Prints any size form up to 26 x 36 inches; 
receives paper any widthvup to 40 inches, 
and is adjustable to cut sheets by eighths 
of inches up to 36 inches long; can be built 
to order to print two colors any size of 
form up to 12 1-2 x 36 inches. 


DOUBLE QUARTO SELF 
FEEDING PRESS 


The Double Quarto and Quarto are built 
on the same principle; also Double Quarto 
and Quarto printing on both sides. At- 
tachments fitted to either for slitting, per- 
forating, numbering, bronzing, etc... 


PONY CYLINDER PRESS 
Simplest machine on the market, combin- 
ing all the latest improved features, with 
fewest parts. Will do finest grade of print- 
ing, and ordinary work, at capacity of 
feeder. Always ready for any kind of a job. 


SPECIAL ROTARY PRESS 


Prints both sides of web and 
rewinds. Size, 30x30. Any 
size built to order. Attachment 
to cut printed web into sheets 
of fixed sizes may be added. 


FEEDING PRESS, No. 3 
Prints a form any size up to }3x27 _ 
inches; takes paper any width up to 19 si ; 


inches to cut sheets up to 30 inches long. ——— 


’ By dividing fountain several colors can ~~. 
be printed at a time. 


PRINTING, CUTTING 
AND SCORING 
Designed especially for Folding a 
Paper Box Makers; will do the P 
work automatically of four ordi- FF 













nary presses now in general use; 
built in several sizes. 


ROLL SLITTING AND 
REWINDING MACHINE 


For slitting and rewinding all grades of 
paper material, into rolls of varying width 
and diameter, from the thinnest tissue to 
box board. Different kinds of machines 
to suit material and class of work. 








IMPROVED ROUTING 
MACHINE 


Handiest combination machine 
for routing flat and curved elec- 
tro and stereotype plates. Built 
to fit any diameter of printing 
press cylinder 





Tue KIDDER PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., 26-34 NORFOLK fiVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
WO" you are looking for Printing Machinery for some:specialty, write to us. 





Jurre.n ina. Q. Boston. 
Se mn 
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Mr. Emerson on the “New Model”— 


"The press runs delightfully—its motion is as 
smooth as a poem. It gives no trouble whatever. We run 
it with the regularity of the trains, without hindrances 
or delays of any kind. 

Its adjustments are so simple and easy that no man 
with fair practical knowledge of a printing press need 
hesitate to run it. 

We have obtained the full speed you guarantee, and 
the ‘small man and big boy’ is absolutely all the work- 
ing force necessary to make the plates and run the press. 

Very respectfully, 
J. M. EMERSON, 
Ansonia Sentinel, 
Ansonia, Conn.” 





THE NEW MODEL. 





Nore.— Mr. Emerson’s reputation is such that his example may be 
followed with safety and profit. 





Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


5 Madison Avenue, New York. 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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An Open Letter 


OFFICE OF THE 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS & MFG. Co. 


BUILDERS OF 


SHEET PRINTING, WEB PERFECTING AND 
PAPER FOLDING MACHINERY. 


5 Madison Ave., New York, August 22, 1896. 


Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, I11l.: 


Gentlemen,—When you issued to the world the broad challenge 
"Have him write it in the contract," and we unqualifiedly accepted it 
for the "Century," we presumed a contest would ensue which would 
enable those interested in the use of printing machinery to determine 
the relative values of our respective machines. 

That you have since avoided the issue which usually follows such 
a challenge and its acceptance, and by so doing have left undecided 
a controversy of your own instigation, we attribute not to the lack 
of conviction upon your part, or to the absence of that courage which 
is said to come of conviction, but rather to a conservatism which 
shrinks from risking so much upon a move which might, perchance, be lost. 

We respect the wisdom of a business policy which abhors risk, 
and therefore do not now seek to deny you the privileges of its benef- 
icent security; but we feel it our duty to point out that at least 
one method of terminating the present controversy still remains, which 
is equally decisive, and is fraught with not the slightest risk of 
mischance to you. 

You will agree that both machines cannot be the best machine; that 
one must be superior to the other, and that that superiority must rest 
upon a substantial basis of mechanical reasons which may be readily 
ascertained and easily understood. This being so, we propose that each 
prepare a paper which shall discuss comparatively the "Miehle" and 
the "Century"; that both presses be considered exhaustively from the 
standpoints of Mechanical Construction, Producing Capacity, Quality 
of Product and Economy of Operation; and that both papers appear sim- 
ultaneously in a given number of "The Inland Printer." 

You will admit that the printer is entitled to the fullest light 
which public discussion may throw upon the various machines offered 
him, and therefore, we hope, will gladly welcome the proffered oppor- 
tunity of showing how and why the "Miehle"-is supreme, now that the 
"Century"—that magnificent piece of modern designing—is on the 
market. Respectfully, 

Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


ot Interest to You! 
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The Battle of the Giants! 





Progress in the voting seems to have divided the voters into two great classes — the 
Newspaper Printers and the Commercial Printers. The former have concentrated their 
efforts and votes upon one candidate, Mr. B. B. Herbert, and he now has a comfortable 
lead over his nearest competitor. The Commercial Printers, on the other hand, have 
divided their vote among several representative men; herein lies their weakness. If they 
should now unite upon one candidate, then, indeed, would come the Battle of the Giants! 

Mr. Nathan holds on to second place with marvelous persistency. Mr. Johnston 
wrests third place from Mr. Orr, and Mr. De Vinne passes the two hundred mark. 
Mr. John F. Earhart has come out of the West and jumped into sixth place since the 
last report. 


Mr. W. W. Pasko, Chairman of the Committee, reports votes registered to August 20, 1896: 


No. of Votes. No. of Votes. 
B. B. HERBERT (National Journalist), Chicago, 1,838 ANDREW McNALLY, Chicago, - -— - 56 
PAUL NATHAN (Lotus Press), New York, - 466 ‘THOMAS MacKELLAR, <capeaeedh aS ie OS 
WM. JOHNSTON (Printers’ Ink Press), New York, 360 H. T. ROCKWELL, Boston, -~— - - 47 
LOUIS H. ORR (Bartlett & Co.), New York, - 293 CHAS, E. LEONARD, Chicago, ee a ee 
THEO. L. De VINNE (De Vinne Press), New York, 213 W.H. WOODWARD, St. Louis, - - - 22 
J. F. EARHART, Cincinnati, - - - - 432 HENRY O. SHEPARD, Chicago, - - - 42 


A. V. Haight, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 9 votes; A. O. Bunnell, Dansville, N. Y., 7 votes; David Ramaley, St. Paul, Minn., 6 votes; 


R. R. Donnelley, Chicago, 5 votes; Robert Whitte, Richmond, 5 votes; C. A. Dana, New York, 5 votes; Thomas Todd, Boston, 4 votes. 


New votes registered for A. H. Pugh, Cincinnati, 1; Jas. Redfern, Philadelphia, 1; J. E. Brown, Newman, Ga., 1; N. 8. Pattenger, 


Savannah, Ga.,1; Con. Hubbard, St. Louis, Mo.,1; C. N. Browing, Xenia, Ohio, 1; Geo. Tall, Baltimore, Md., 1; Geo. B. Matthews, 
Buffalo, N. Y., 1; Edw. B. Louderbough, Dover, Del., 1; J. J. Little, New York, 1. 





' CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
& MFG. CO. 


5 Madison Avenue, 334 Dearborn Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Our Gift to the Printer Laureate. 
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Prospective Purchasers 


of Web Presses, and those 
especially desirous of printing a Six- 
page paper, are invited to write us con- 


cerning the 


“Tlultipress” 


which prints a 4, 6 or 8 page paper on 
a Web from flat forms of type, and 
delivers same folded, ready for the 
street, at the rate of 4,500 to 5,000 com- 
plete papers per hour. 


We have the sole legal right to build 
presses of this nature. 





Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


5 Madison Avenue, New York. 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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PERMAZONE LAKE IS AN ABSOLUTE 


“SLNIL LNINY Wd 
ATALIIOSUY SAY SMW INOZWWaad 


DERMANENT COLOR. 








| AM PRINTED WITH PERMAZONE LAKE 
AND AM ABSOLUTELY PERMANENT. 


Send 50 Cents for a Sample Tube. 
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= Price, $300. 





Gain over Hand Composition, 
50 to 100 per cent. eees esx 
































by all printers. 




















the Chadwick 
» Typesetter 


CBeBVN*SVS*SVAIS*SVINEBVSIESBBAI 


$ THE MACHINE FOR EVERY 
PRINTING OFFICE. 


CBBEBSWBBWOESSESWBEBSBOY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND SALES AGENTS 
FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


, MAGUIRE & BAUCUS «anurep), 


eceece 44 Pine Street, New York. 





Facilitates instead of revolutionizing existing methods. 
Utilizes the ordinary stand, cases and type. 
any length of line and can be operated successfully 


Sets 





SPTPTPPS ST SPPSE ST PSP TSES 


34 Park Row, Rew York. 
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ARE YOU POSTED 


on the progress 


Che Chorne 


is making ? 


There is no blare of trumpets, no talk of what it is going 
to do, but THE THORNE forges ahead steadily, relying 
on what it has been doing for years and what it is doing 
today in the best offices all over the country. Costs about 
one-half as much as, and does a great deal more than, its 
competitors. Write for prices and terms, * # % 2% % % 





Chorne Cypesetting Machine Zo. 


139 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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“Principles of Sociology,”’ published by 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, printed from 
type set on a Mergenthaler Linotype Machine. 
Book is for sale by newsdealers generally, 


off 


New York City—J. J. Little & Co., Trow 
Directory Ptg. and Bookbinding Co., 
S. S. McClure Co., Cherouny Ptg. 
Co., Herbert Booth King Bro. 
Pub. Co., Isaac Goldman, William 
G. Hewitt, W. N. Jennings, DeLeeuw 
& Oppenheimer, D. Appleton & Co., 
J. A. Hill & Co., Livingston Middle- 
ditch Co., Robert LeCouver, Metro- 
politan Job Ptg. Co., Record and 
Guide Ptg. Co., Union Ptg. Co., 
Lafayette Press, Methodist Book 
Concern. 

Chicago — Blakely Ptg. Co.; Brown, 
Cooper Typesetting Co., Howard & 
Wilson Pub. Co., Die Rundschau, 
ltam’s Horn, W.B. Conkey Co., F. K. 
True & Co. 


Philadelphia— Geo. F. Lasher, 
Harper & Bro., Patterson & 
White, Dunlap Printing Co. 


Indianapolis —Levey Bros. & Co. 
Des Moines—George A. Miller Ptg. Co. 
Topeka—Kansas State Ptg. Co. 
Louisville—George G. Fetter Ptg. Co. 
Lansing—Robert Smith Ptg. Co. 
Saginaw—Seeman & Peters. 

St. Paul—West Publishing Co. 


Kansas City — Hudson-Kimberly Pub- 
lishing Co. 


St. Louis—Buxton & Skinner Station- 
ery Co., C. H. Mekeel Stamp and 
Pub. Co., Machine Typesetting Co. 


Helena—State Printing Co. 
Rahway—The Mershon Co. 
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THE PICTURE OF 
LAS CRUCES 


A Romance of Mexico 
By CHRISTIAN REID 
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“The Picture of Las Cruces," published 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York, printed from 
type set on a Mergenthaler Linotype. Can be 
seen at any news stand. 
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me BOOK ee es 
Composition 


On a Mergenthaler Linotype is not only a possibility— 
it is an actual fact! As a proof, we offer the following 
list of book and law printers who have adopted Lino- 
types for book composition. % % % % % % % 


THESE BORDERS WERE CAST ON A MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE MACHINE. 


SESEES 
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THESE BORDERS WERE CAST ON A MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE MACHINE. 


Over 4,000 in operation. Large variety of standard 
book faces in English, German, French, or other lan- 
uages. No worn or battered type. No distribution. 
o “pi.” Each and every machine will set type in size 
from agate to small pica. Face and measure changed 
in less than five minutes, #& % 2% % He tt 








Mergenthaler Linotype Zo. 
Cribune Building, New York. 


PHILIP T. DODGE, President and Gen’! Manager. 
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‘Shipping and Commercial List,’’ pub- 
lished by D. O. Haynes & Co., New York, 
printed by Cherouny Printing Co., from type 
set on a Mergenthaler Linotype. Book is for 
sale by newsdealers generally. 


sie 


Boston — Public Library, C. A. Pink- 
ham & Co., J. J. Arakelyan. 

Baltimore — The Friedenwald Co., 
Fleet, McGinley & Co., Guggenhei- 
mer, Weil & Co., Thomas & Evans. 

San Francisco—H. S. Crocker Co. 

Denver—Smith-Brooks Printing Co. 

Hartford—U.S.Stamped Envelope Co., 
Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 

Washington—Hartman & Cadick, Na- 
tional Publishing Co. 

Atlanta—American Pub. & Eng. Co. 

Evansville—Keller Printing Co. 

Albany—Century Press, J. B. Lyon, 
Riggs Printing Co., Wynkoop, Hal- 
lenbeck, Crawford Co. 

Cincinnati—James Barclay, Williams 

Co. 

Cleveland—A. S. Gilman & Co., J. B. 
Savage. 

Columbus—Orville Harrington, Trau- 
ger & Heer. 

Portiand, Ore.— Marsh Printing Co. 

Pittsburg— Pittsburg Printing Co., 
Murdock, Kerr & Co. 

Nashville—Barbee & Smith. 

Austin—Ben. C. Jones & Co. 

Dallas—Bishop-Johnston Co. 

Houston—Andrew & Culmore. 

Milwaukee—Ed. Keogh, J. H. Yewdale 
& Sons Co. 

Canada— Montreal, John Lovell & Son; 
Ottawa, Government Ptg. Bureau; 
‘Toronto, Carswell Co, 

Australia— Melbourne, Massina & Co.; 
Victoria, Sands & McDougall. 








New York Supreme Courr. 
APPOLATE Oveme—FUBT oUMAToRT | 
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PAPERS ON APPEAL FROM ORDER 
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*“*New York Supreme Court—on Appeal 
from Order,"’ printed by Livingston Middle- 
ditch Co., New York, from type set on a Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Machine. 
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tre “Sheridan” 


FOR USE ON 
ee ep RULING MACHINES, 
M = FOLDING MACHINES AND 


PRINTING PRESSES. 


HIS machine is the most accurate and reliable Automatic Self- 
feeding machine ever produced. wt vt It has only about half the 
number of working parts of other machines of this class, and is 
so simple that anyone can run it. # #2 2 2 eS eS ee 
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O electricity or air pumps to get out of order, but a POSITIVE 
Mechanical PAPER SEPARATOR that insures the delivery of 
but one sheet at a time, every sheet being brought to absolute 
register before it is delivered to folder or press. & 2% 2% 


ee 
ied A 


A SURE MONEY-MAKER AND WORTHY OF THE CLOSEST INVESTIGATION. 


® 


IT-W: & 6-B:- Sheridan 


413 Dearborn Street, # #& & & w& w& w& CHICAGO. 
Works, # & & & ow & »& »& CHAMPLAIN, N. Y. 
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LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY. 


THE BEST iS THE CHEAPEST. 


Latham Perforator. 
wy Automatic = | semen ottou ny 
* Ulire Stitcher.| Sez 


DURABLE, 
RELIABLE. 


MUNEY I 


Because time is spent in Stitching, 
Not in Adjusting. 


INSTANTLY CHANGED from one thickness of work to another. = for 


NO CHANGE OF PARTS for different thicknesses of wire. " Descriptive 
Circular 





















Four sizes, covering all classes of work, from 
one sheet up to 1% inches in thickness. 


FFFFFFSSFSFFFSFFFFS 


CHICAGO, Sept. 19, 1895. 


LATHAM MACHINERY Co., 

97 South Canal Street: 
Gentlemen,—We have had two of 
your wire stitchers in use since 
April 15, and they have given 
complete satisfaction. 

Yours truly, 


THE ARMOUR PRINTING §& 
WORKS. 








LATHAM MACHINERY Co,, City: CHICAGO, January 24, 1896. 

Gentlemen,—We take pleasure in informing you that the Monitor Wire Stitcher purchased from Perfect sectional adjustment. Bent or broken 
you last November has given entire satisfaction from its first trial. Your Gauge Clamp and Wire | needles instantly replaced. Needles sharpened 
Regulator are very commendable, as there is no time lost in adjusting the machine. The Monitor is without removing head. 





up-to-date. Very respectfully, POOLE BROS. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE AMONG THE MANY USERS OF THE ‘‘MONITOR’’: STEAM AND FOOT POWER 
FostTER PRESS, 5 ‘ ‘ . Chicago. L. TEMPLIN & Co., Calla, Ohio. 24 
REGAN PRINTING House, é ‘ INDIANAPOLIS Live Stock JOURNAL Co., 
Jacoss-CoLes & Co., . i ° s ” Indianapolis, Ind. 
Gro. E. MARSHALL, . ‘ ‘ > oe ‘TRIBUNE PRINTING Co., . South Bend, “ 
J. W. WATTERS & Co., . ‘ . : 2% W.F. Rospinson & Co., . ° Denver, Colo. A FEW WHO ARE USING THIS MACHINE: 
C. H. NICHOLSON, . . ‘ » a MOonITOR Pos. Co., . ° - Rockford, Til. 
WILL ROSSITER, . : ° ° . a CADOGAN & HATCHER, . ° Quincy, 
Rossins Bros., . ° 2 : vd HOFFMAN PRINTING Co., . “s Barrett’s Bindery, . ‘ é ° . Chicago. 
ROGERS, PITKIN & HAt, ° . ; a ILLINOIS STATE REGISTER, . Springfield, xg Chas. Schuetz, . . vid 
GEORGE P. BENT, . . ° st ILLINOIS STATE JOURNAL Co., . “ Cameron, ~ gd & Co. o9 . = 
J. M. W. Jones Pro. & Sta. am ° ae J. W. FRANKS & Sons, . ° Peoria, “* W. G. Lio : re ‘ae 
D. F. STEWART, . ° * E. O. VAILE, . "Oak Park, ‘ Pettibon Sawtelle &'Co., 3 ° . ee 
a c. pao A ‘ ° ; “il Gowpy PRINTING Co. a9 Colorado Ss a, Colo. eo N. Smith, . New York City. 
HE HENRY HEPARD 0. : ; sid ‘ond du Lac, . Weinkrantz, ; - ‘ 4 ° 
C. M. ROBERTSON & Co., ° " 5 es BADGER Book & BINDERY Co.,} ' Wis. P. J. aa, . é ~ . Mansfield, Ohio. 
H. P. BARBER, é > . South Chicago. S. A. Bristor Co., » .- Cheyenne, Wyo. Champlin Ptg. Co., ° ° Columbus, ‘“ 
HvULBERT PAYNE, - New York City. RECORD PRINTING — “ Bardstown, Ky. Henry Seraphin, . . 2 2 9 
GARDINER PtG. & BINDING Co. “ GLEANER Pus. Co » . Pittsburg, Pa. Ruggles, Gale Co. . : ; Pe Meee es 
BucKLeEy & Woop, . sg me MEYER & Co., ° . 15 md O. S. Hubbell Ptg. Co., . . Cleveland, ‘“ 
Wma. KNOEPKE PAMPHLET Brnp- Foster, Dick & Co. er ° se a J. & H. Haker. ° = - 
ING Co., . ° = sa Wo. ScHWarz, Sr., . _ . “A = Woodrow-Ryder Ptg. Co. hes . Cincinnati, * 
FLeEss & RIDGE, 6 ° : ao - DuNCAN & Co., ° ‘. . " a Jas. Arnold, . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
C. R. CARVER, ‘ : ‘ "i ai = T. A. CLIFTON, . - Williamsport, Ind. Js McManus, Jr. & Cou. . 4s Mg 
BEALE PRESS, . . . ° 4 - Boston. AGE PUBLISHING Co., is . Clinton, Iowa. Geo. Gernon, . . . New Orleans, La. 
Rost. BURLEN, . . ° ‘ . “4 WILL WELLS, ° = * Alton, ‘“ Leroy & Jurgens, ‘ ” * 
5. Tne McINTOosH, P ° ° sd NoRRIS PRINTING Co., " ° Eldora, ‘“ Franklin Ptg. & Pub. Co., . ‘ . Atlanta. 
Jas. McManus, Jr. & Co. Philadelphia, Pa. MESSENGER Pus. Co., ‘ . Jackson, Miss. Eugene Von Boeckman, . ‘ . Austin, Tex. 
DETROIT Pus. Co., . . Detroit, Mich. FRANKLIN Pre. & Pus. Co., Atlanta, Ga. Will Wells, . Alton, Towa. 
Wa. GRAHAM PG. Co.,. . - - Foote & DAVIEs Co., . ° sd ” Indianapolis Live Stock Journal Co., Indianapolis. 
FRANKLIN PtG. AND ENG.Co., Toledo, Ohio. ATLANTA LITHO Co., . . % “ ** Wichita Eagle,” . ° . . Wichita, Kan. 
CLEVELAND Book BINDERY Co., Cleveland, - W.H. CoyvLe & Co., . - Houston, Tex. Berry Printing Co., . ‘ Kansas City, Mo. 
O. S. HUBBELL PRINTING Co., EUGENE VON BorcKMAN, ° Austin, “ W. H. Coyle & Co., ‘ ‘ - Houston, Tex. 
GROSSMAN PAPER — Co., ce * HALL, Brack & Co., . Minneapolis, Minn. A. N. Webb, ; ° ° ° Salem, Mass. 
J. B. SAVAGE, ° ° ° sf “3 A. B. FarNHAM, ° : . - ™ T. L. Eastburn & Son, . ° Mobile, Ala. 
Wo. Bayne Pte. Co.,. oy 8 . . zal a Cc. E. Jupp, e ° ° . Los Angeles, Cal. Acres, Blackman & Co.,  . Burlington, Towa. 
GUIDE PUBLISHING Co., . A % = GEO. GERNON, . " New Orleans, La. Mackenzie-Davis Litho Co., . . Pittsburg. 
. KuBL, . - Mansfield, ‘“ Jas. T. CAMP, . P Nashville, Tenn. Geo. M. Bradt, . i: . Chattanooga, Tenn. 
LAWRENCE PrEss, ° ° Columbus, ‘“ CUMBERLAND-PRES. Pus. HovusE, “* Thode & Co., . 4 " - Minneapolis, Minn. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRA‘'TED CIRCULARS BEFORE YOU BUY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERYTHING IN PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 197-201 South Canal Street, CHICAGO. 
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The Smyth Book Case Machine 





MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS U\\ 


\ 
Smyth Book Sewing Machines A COMPACT ex + SIMPLE « « AUTOMATIC 
Smyth Case Making Machines \ 


Economic Paper Feeding Machines AN Cloth cut to size and end folds made last, same as by hand. 
Chambers’ Folding Machines MN Capacity, 5,000 to 6,000 finished cases per day, one operator. 
Christie Beveling Machines ° Product uniform and superior to hand work. 

Acme and other Cutting Machines Z\N 

Elliott Chread Stitching Machines LN FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


Universal Wire Stitching Machines MN 


sooomees a «EC. , Fuller & Co. 


Printers’ Machinery SOLE AGENTS 


28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 279-285 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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APPEALS STRONGLY 
TO THE PRACTICAL MECHANIC 





BECAUSE ( Smoothness in Running. 
ay Increased Speed. 
INSURES | AX Long-Lived Machine. 

















Che Seybold Cutters — 


Possess this vifal feature in unique form, and to 
if They owe. Their Simplicify, Noiseless Running 
and Speed beyond reach of Compelition. 





> » » 
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| HEIR users say that one opera- 

does from thirty to f @ 
tor does irom thirty to forty per © 
| cent more work with them than G 
| on any other machines. w$ Speedis © 
| not the only secret of their success. © 





Che Seybol 
| Machine Zo. 


53°55 Louie Street, 
Dayton, = Obio. 
sfecfechecfengesfecfecde cle nts sfecfectecte rte 









THE HOLYOKE. — Automatic Clamp. 











oe... mM. 
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’ 
vw At the End of the Year t 
W W 
W in reviewing your business you will regret having paid out enough  W 
W money for hand-folding, with nothing to show for if, fo have bought W 
¥ a capable machine that you would now own. Why not turn your W 
W LABOR ACCOUNT into a BANK BALANCE? The wages of three Wy 
¥ hand folders for a vear will more than pay for ¥ 
W W 
W W 
y FHE SEYBOLD JOB FOLDER 3 
W W 
W W 
W 3 W 
Yi It is a marvelous mechanism, and fights competition with modern \ ; 
Wy methods. If handles a range of work requiring two of other make Vv 
W lo cover. Is details will interest you. May we send them? Y 
W W 
W W 
’ Y 
W Che Seybold Machine Company W 
y Makers of Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, v4 
MmMeEscEeeSese Lithographers, Paper Box Makers, Paper Mills, sss > 








Paper Houses, Etc. eee Fine Knives. 


Dayton, Obio, 53-73 Louie Street. 


New York City, 44 Centre Street. Chicago, Til., 371-373 Dearborn Street. 
$t. Louis, Mo., 406 1. Chird Street. 
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C.£. Brown Paper 
COMpPANVsessesee 


Adams, Mass., U.S.A. 


PIN AN y A aaa WAWATAN ; : 
WAIAIAIAIIA NNN NINA Ny 





PAe, AS ee ee she ee ee e/e ee ee ee ee ee ele ee ele ene ee « 


WA NNUATAYNU NTNU 





Linen Ledger and 


Record Papers..... 
For Blank Books, Merchants’ and 
Bankers’ Ledgers, County or State 
oe er rer 


All Linen Papers 


For Typewriting and Fine Corre- 
SCTE Se Pee eT Oe 


Bond Papers....... 


For Policies, Deeds and Commercial 
PN 5 6s 6 RK bes 6 60a 


Hand-IMade Papers... 


We are the only makers of Hand- 
Made Paper in the United States, 
and the increasing demand for these 
papers for drawing, water -color 
paintin , correspondence and special 
book editions, gives ample evidence 
of their popularity........0.00- 


af BE SURE TO SPECIFY “BROWN’S” » 
® PAPER WHEN ORDERING YOUR ¥ 
@ BLANK BOOKS........++++++++ 4 


4. W. Butler Paper Zo. Geo. H. Taylor & Zo. 


212-218 Monroe St., Chicago, 207-209 Monroe St., Chicago, 


ate Western iy org for the are Western Agents for the 
Linen Ledger and Record, Hand-Made Papers...... 
the All-Linen and the Bond 
Papers. cecccccccecees 




















Aa Ma Be 


sinters 
= Aiton 


. * You use : 
Sifters (oATED. od FNAMELED- XG 
DAPERS very laracly: - - | 
You are fr ‘oubled. in F nelieyemes 


BLACK INK that will work smoothly - - 


mOcial horoudhly aid vet 
SOT Pi CK the f face off these delicately 
face papers~[§ | T NOT $0 2 


Well, we can fix you oul, if you are $0 froubledand 


You weed pay no fancy pricefor the INK. 
rte fo us: “This Sheeta famble :- 


ve MULT AND Be 
. WiBoRG (° lied 


Ger . ~~ NEW rte 
Pp. SD ey) (HICAGO 


es 


No. 457-50. 
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CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 


AULT & WIBORG, NEW YORK. 
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The Best Proof—A TRIAL. 
The Best Guarantee—OURS. 
The Best Press——THE WHITLOCK. 

















L\ Description and Illustration 
7 on request. NZ NZ NZ NW NZ 


of 
The Whitlock Machine Co. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. ST. LOUIS. 
132 Times Building, 10 Mason Building, 307% Pine Street. 


41 Park Row. Cor. Milk and Kilby Sts. 


6-2 
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OUR BEVELER 4X2 ROTARY EDGER 


are necessities in every first-class Photo-Engraving establishment. 
These two machines bid fair to equal the success of our ROUTERS, and 
to occupy an equally high place in the esteem of engravers. 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY is our specialty, and in addition 
to the machines named above, we build Saws, Shoot-boards, Drills, 
Facing Lathes, etc. Write for Catalogue. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, 
PATERSON, N. J., U.S. A. 








or FOR CATALOGULS, | Ra 
BOOKS.SOUVENIPS. | PRY 
F BUS NEWSPAPERS + | AMA 
LETTER HEADS rr: + a 


ret iA 


Bo a8. 
-4 





BRANCH OFFIGES: NewYork. CHICAGO & CINCINNATI. 








ESTABLISHED IN 1830. 











Paper Catter Knives 


No “Fake” in our methods. Best Finish, Honest Prices, WritTEN WarRANT. Try. 


LORING COES & CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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The Paper Mills’ 
Gompany, 


Gareful Attention 
devoted to Mill Orders for Special 
Sizes or Qualities. 


Long Distance Telephone : 
Main Express 84, 


607 


Lowest Market Prices 
on News Papers, Book Papers, Writing 
Papers, and all kinds of Paper and En- 
velopes for mill shipment. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


aper 


and Authorized Agents for 
Leading Manufacturers. 


1535-1536 Marquette Building, 


GHIGAGO. 


..Gorrespondence Solicited. 





Average Annual Sales 


Established 1883. over 165 tons. 


J. P. TRENTER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers’ Leads and Sigs. 


These goods have been handled by the typefounders 
and dealers of the United States for twelve years. 

Have always given entire satisfaction. 

One of the leading typefounders has taken no less 
than four tons per month for the past eight years. 


Printers will find it to their adie to ask their typefounder or 
dealer for TRENTER’S LEADS AND SLUGS. 


VERNER BRISTOLS --WHITE. 


2-ply, $1.00 per 100 sheets. 4-ply, $1.40 per 100 sheets. 
3-ply, 1.20 per 100 sheets. 6-ply, 1.60 per 100 sheets. 


038 FLAT WRITING PAPERS. 


20, 22 and 24-lb. Folio. 24 and 28-lb. Royal 
24, 28 and 32-1b. Double Cap. 


Less than 1 case or assorted sizes and weights in a case 
at 8 cents per pound. 
1 case, one size and weight, at 
5 cases at 7 cents per pound. 
10 cases at 63% cents per pound. 


7% cents per pound. 


(About 500 pounds in a case.) 


Send for Samplesto GEO, H. TAYLOR & CO. 
CHICAGO. 








] n “Union Cover” there is strength, 

Luinen Cover has fiber with length, 

Leet “Paradox” have the medal for style, 

] n “Venetian” we have an article sought a long while: 
IN 0 fault is found with “Waterproof Persian,” 
Orff this fact there’s certainly no other version; 

[ n short, when it comes to actual test, 

Seymour Covers are always THE BEST! 
PAPER COMPANY, 


181 PRONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
Complete lines of Book, Cover, Blotting, Doc. Manila, Deckle Edge Papers, etc. 









Write to..... 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 
Chicago, 
for a Sample Book of 


Bankers Bond 


It is the paper par excellence for Checks 
and Dales, and high grade 
Office Stationery. 
Five Tints and White. 





$8.8 







SOON 


PAP)§ PP PAPA PB PBP PB PPA PAPA AA PPD 












$ We Manufacture 
Ledgers, 
Superfines, 
Fines, 
; Bonds, 
$ Linens, 
Colored Flats, 


$ Bristols, 
Ruled Stock, 


238-240 Anams St $ terete 


De OUR 
HEADQUARTERS FOR.:.- 


LOFT-DRIED FLAT WRITINGS, EMBOSSED 
BOARDS, FANCY PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, 
ENVELOPES, WEDDING 8TOCK, ETC. 





All of the above stock manufactured by our own mills. By owe 30 tons en 
Sample Book of our complete line of Flats and Ruled with 
application. Small as well as large mail orders solicited. — 


sent on 
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“Che [pexter” 


Quadruple or Four- Sixteen 


wo 


Will Insert and Automatically Point. 
NEW CATALOGUE — write for one. 


Dexter Folder Co. 


Factory — Pearl River, N. Y. Nos. 97-101 Reade Street, 


_ | CHICAGO, 315 Dearborn St. 
Branches: | RosTON, 149 Congress St. NEW YORK. 











Arabol 
Manufacturing 
Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF : 
PREPARED GUMS, 
GLUES, 

SIZES AND FINISHES, 
PASTES, CEMENTS, 
MUCILAGES, 


15 GOLD ST., NEW YORK. 


SPHINX PAD GEMEN Which does not get sticky on the The Unthinking Man 


pad in damp weather, nor adhere 
to the tissue in copying books. More elastic and stronger than other brands. 











ARABOL. 


Colors are fast and brilliant — red, green, blue and yellow. is the man who is paying too much for his 

Replacing animal gl “inti i oe 

SPHINX LIQUID GLUE No. 2 sonient binding Can printing material. He does not stop to think 

be used cold, saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. that prices change constantly, but goes on 
For use on folding and mailing machines. Read j < j H i - 

MAGHINE GUM Se eee ee ree ee ordering and paying for things just as he 

Cold water will reduce it. Does not harden in the keg. did years ago. Estimates on an order will 


AGME ELASTIG GOMPOSITION 22>, best, souciteca often save the price of a good-sized press. 
aoe Guaranteed to keep sweet in hot weather and to preserve a uniform 

; Remember to get our figures when you 
PRESSMAN’S FRIEND Keeps soft'in the pail ana contains | want anything in our line. We sell high- 


no lumps to disturb the packing and batter the type. Does not swell the . ° 
packing nor wrinkle the paper. grade material at rock bottom prices. 


ARABOL MUGILAGE, XX Zraseessyssuctegs, cane 
ing at the mouth of the bottle. Che Manbattan Cype Foundry, 


For heaviest bookbinding. _— 
FLEXIBLE GLU Much more elastic than ord 'y glues. 52-54 Peankitert Steeet, 
NEW YORK. 





DEALERS’ CORRESPONDENCE ESPECIALLY SOLICITED. 


ormme wo Che Color Printer 


By J. F. EARHART. 


AN now be purchased by the craft at a considerable reduction from its original price. The enormous 

ett Leash hile expense of producing this work at first precluded the possibility of its being sold at less than $15.00, 

the original price, but owing to the dull times it has been decided to sacrifice the work in order to 

dispose of the copies yet remaining unsold. It is probable that no second edition of Zhe Color Printer 

will ever be attempted, and no book of the kind will for a long time, at least, be planned and carried to completion. There- 

fore this is a rare opportunity for those wishing to purchase one of these works on color printing. It is a veritable work of 

art, size being 8% by 10% inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 color plates in two to twenty colors each, handsomely bound 

in cloth, stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a limited edition of this work required 625 different forms and 

1,625,000 impressions. The book contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, with 

proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently and effectively every printer and pressman should have one of 
these books. Price, postpaid, $10.00. Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


Send 6 cents for a 15-page book of specimen sheets 
of this work of art. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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apniininii PeREEEEEEEEEEEEEE 6446466466666 
Dot in the Cope Crust. eee eeeeedaeseseseesecssseseeeesess Printing..... 
bbbbbbbbeEEEEREEES ESE REEEEEEELERE $$ Machinery. 
toe 
$$¢ Materialand 
A.D. farmer § Son fem. 
S44 46446644466 
» ™ $33 Book 
HEEEKEEEEEEEEE TYPE FOUNDING CO. 66666666666666 . $$ homey 
‘ 3 << 7 
111 and 113 Quincy Street, Chicago. “Band. 
“% Job Cype.... 
Western Agents for S. M. WEATHERLY, ‘ SE4EEEEEEE 
Empire Cypesetting Machine. RaEnEe. 
S5SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSIVgQ 
FA EW WY 
a y, 
i, Two and Three Fold Parallel Folder. W 
A\N W 
“iN W 
“NX W 
d\ W 
A. W 
iN W 
AN W 
A\N W 
“iN W 
MIN W 
“IN W 
A W 
A W 
AX W 
ii u 
AN W 
IN W 
K eg per , MADE BY Y, 
“iN Brown Folding Machine Co. W 
AN ERIB, PA. W 
aS We 
VWESESESSSSSS ESS SS SES ESSE CERES ERER 
- ~ = -" he = 
THe Buckie PRINTERS’ ROLLER Co. 
Manufacturers of ‘‘CHILLED FACE’ APPPQ&N., 
Gf AN : 
Printers ollers ¢ 4 Satisfaction \\ 
1 Te :s t d 
s "caphe ee Vy 
sx» COMPOSITIONS, = 
our ollers an convinced of their Superiority. - “ar bo \tr, CH ICAGO. 
her aneaee etree order from US. 42\| Deal bol N Sit CC ; 
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QE teste stentnttetete ene ntatst testers ototte teste oe 4G 


THE | WE SELLTO TYPEFOUNDERS | ih 
| AND DEALERS ONLY. of 





eh “The Challenge bi 1; M nN i 
i Machinery *#* Ost O Cy: 
* Company oe Took the job at a very close 
——— competitive figure. Allowed 
tg, PRINTERS’ @ ie fair margin for presswork...... 
MACHINERY But the press didn’t do its 

THE UNI 
| share. Too slow. And not 


2529 to 2555 Leo Street, 
Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. very good work at that. Lost 


oF =: money on the job. 

| Challenge-Gordon Job Press, 

THE Gas Foes ape ate sf Ever have that experience ? 
eo Get a Challenge-Gordon and 

you'll never have it again. 











£2¢¢ 


OC GEOG 


| Advance Lever Paper Cutter, 
| McFatrich Mailing Machine, 


ef Sas. 
Chailenge-Hempel Steel Keys. ole 
Gervsveteeveversensver segs 


NEN ag, DO use the “Acme” 
: Self-Clamping Cutter? 


Munsey Magazine Co. (2) 
Cosmopolitan Magazine Co. (2) 
Harper’s Magazine Co. 
McClure’s Magazine Co. 
Youths’ Companion Co. (5) 

The H. O. Shepard Co. 

D. C. Cook Publishing Co. 

The Werner Co. 

Boston Mailing Co. 

and 1,000 others, printers, 
bookbinders, box makers, corset 
manufacturers, paper mills, etc. 


Why? 


Because they save labor and 
money, and give perfect satis- 
faction. Send for catalogue 
and references to 


| The Child Acme Cutter 
and Press Co. 


64 Federal Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


eee: 


a 6% i 




















* B,L. MONTAGUE & CO., Agents, 


315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
17 Astor Place, New York. 


THE AUTOMATIC SELF-CLAMP, also COMBINED SELF, HAND AND FOOT CLAMPING ‘‘ACMB”’ CUTTER. 
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Pssia nN. IustUNGNGrMNG 


IN ANY STYLE & 
BY EVERY KNOWN 
S\(\ETHOD 





ed) 2 = 









BR ELeciROINT 
aN ENGRAVING - 


i, a aS 











AM \4 
DS Y, 
j Hy 
Z 
rt 


. $s y co ) py F 
Conn A 7h) OR yy X Tee Tees: PY ZF Y — 
SAMPLES 1 AO ER Wl [0 oo WR eS 
ONAPPLICATIONS\\ ON Yin KAY “& 
tAA\ ; = ; J SY 


Reproductions of Celebrated Pictures, Vol. I. 
120 pages, JE x34... cc eccccee $1.50 


Reproductions of Celebrated Pictures, Vol. Il. 
| J500- -Os- 1O REDE sr) 120 pages, 13 x14... cc ccecves $1.50 
at. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Amount refunded on receipt of first 
order for $5.00 worth, or more, of plates from each of the albums. 


The above albums contain a magnificent collection of over 500 stock 
art subjects, suitable for calendars, frontisplates, souvenirs, etc. 
A line of special vignetted calendar designs now ready. 
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Thorough | 
Inspection 


Invited. 





COMPOSING MACHINE. 


western Agents: A.D. Farmer § Son Cope Founding Co. 


Empire Cype-Setting 





Dyachine Company 


203 Broadway, Dew York 


SEGEEEEEEEEE 


The EMPIRE 
sets ordinary 
type. eeeeene 


FREQUIRES no machinist, 
metal or gas. Simple in 
construction, moderate in 
price. Rapid and accurate 
in operation. Admits use 
of italics, small caps, and 
black-letter sideheads. 


the bhhbehhaas 


AUTOMATIC DISTRIBUTOR. 





CAN BE SEEN IN PRACTICAL OPERATION AT OUR SALESROOMS, 111 & 113 QUINCY ST., CHICAGO. 











\\ DD 
oi Oa 606; 460) 


AS AS aS 


No Gymnastic 
Performance 


is required to attract the attention of press- 
men to the wonders produced by a judicious 
use of that reliable trouble-saver known as | . 


Superior Reducing 
Compound. 





s 
LOWEST PRICBS. ee 








| 





Its advantages are becoming better known each day, PRICE LIST. 


and orders for it constantly increasing. It softens arisirus ieee Wreit As eee. 
It can be used PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFP. BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 


the ink, but does not weaken the color. 


with either printing or lithographic inks. Prevents 


peeling of coated paper. 


Put up in 1-1b., 2-lb. and 5-lb. tins, with screw top. 


Look for yellow label, in red and black ink. 


For sale by all typefounders and printers’ supply 


Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 Ibs., $ 65 
“ Sxro “t bog 85 9x13 
9x13 “* “ 750 * to “ yox15 


1,000 ‘* 135 *_. geez: ** 


houses. Ask for ‘‘ Superior,’’ and accept no substi- allowed. Send for circular. 
tute. Manufactured by 


SUPERIOR REDUCING COMPOUND CO. 
212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 


A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer. 





NEW - CHAMPION - PRE 


Chase 8x12in.; with throw-off, $120 


SS 





jr 








F ” be ‘MUOM Lsaa 





e 


140 


Steam Fixtures, §12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in New York city free. 
Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 


every one warranted; for fineas well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 


NEW CHAMPION PRESS CoO. 


Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 
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CANCE: 


WN CONNECT ES. 


Direct 


rioting Dresses 4 


2 —., 
Gen EASTERN OFFICE 


Ne 150 Nassau St. NEw YORK. 
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No BELTS,NO DIRT, 
ae fo) 1 9-¥-3-8 fo}, hol 5-4 
gre ANY PRESS. 
; \ PRACTICALLY fo) ey 4 
be, MORE of0__ 7 oR BELT 
CENT THAN SHAFT mm NG 


y mpe WS « 








@ Can be 
@ Used 


@) Everywhere! 


FKOM GAS OR 
GASOLINE. 


Thé Otto Gas Engine 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 


Hepesfe Pefosge 


NO BOILER, 
NO STEAM, 
NO COAL, 

NO ASHES, 

NO GAUGES, 
NO ENGINEER, 
NO DANGER. 


Heofee fe fe oe oe 
Over 45,000 in Use! 


SIZES: 1 TO 250 HORSE-POWER. 





THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


(INCORPORATED ) 
Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 245 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 





Keith Paper Company 





FACSIMILE SEND 
OF FOR 
WATERMARKS. SAMPLES 








KEITH LEDGER PAPERS are well made, strong, hard sized, 

rule nicely, write easily, erase and 
rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the —— by good judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger papers. 


4 SMWOIN an 


RAVELSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and 


Perfection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 
Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. ‘These papers are also 
put up ruled and folded, in usual sizes. 


Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 


WESTLOCK color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 


adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 





The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal ceaters of distribution throughout the Country. 
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Cundell Motors Edis Comestion te aay Tee of 


eo 





om: inal 


Entire Printing and Bookbinding Establishments equipped with Lundell Motors and Controllers. 
Enormous losses and inconvenience of shafting me 2 obviated. 

Most compact, efficient and reliable motors on the market. 

Illustrated catalogue upon application. 


General Offices and Works: 


Interior Conduit and Insulation Co., 527 west 34th street, new York City. 




















Shape 

















prrrrevevrevevevevvevevevvevevevreveveven siicaimihaaesaiiiiias 

@)F YOU ARE DISSATISFIED in 
; , any way wi th y our Blank Books, ENRON 
3 MN have them made of the celebrated § =e 
SCOMCH Linen LEAer, FE senator samptes” 

| 3 and you will adopt this brand per- §& eae 

| 3 manenty, ZB BHM BH MBM E dre He He He 

| ; P ARSONS P APER COMP ANY, 4 TT 

B % 3% % % HOLYOKE,MASS. § 
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OCK Printing Press 
Manutg. Co., 


A. COLLORD, Manager New York Office, 9-10 Tribune Building. 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 





BABG 




















THE DISPATCH. 
Double and Single Feed. The best Flat 


Bed Newspaper Press made. 2500 to 3300 
per hour. 




















Catalogue sent 
on application. 











Nashville, Tenn. 

BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER. 

Gentlemen:—We are glad to respond to your 
request for our opinion of the Optimus press 
which we bought of you February, ‘95. We 
have so far found that it is all you claimed for 
it. It has been in constant use since we put it 
in, on fine book and cut work. The past three 
months it has been running from ten to fifteen 
hours per day ona fine hardware ‘catalogue, | 
containing three or more cuts on each page. | 
and it has done the work in a highly satisfac- 
torymanner. We have no trouble whatever in 
operating and have spent nothing for repairs. 
This gives the press a pretty good record. | 

Yours very truly, | 
MARSHALL & BRUCE CO. | 


THE OPTIMU 

Fast as the fastest, more rigid, more good 
points. Best delivery ever made. Perfect 
Register. 











THE REGULAR. 
A splendid Table Distribution Drum Cyl- 
Inder Press. In every way equal to the best. 








— 


S: 


Findlay, Ohio. 

BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 

Gentlemen:—We have your letter of the 
12th inst., and very cheerfully testify to the 
good qualities of the Babcock Dispatch Press. 
It has given us the most perfect satisfaction 
and has qualities that are not found in any 
other flat bed press. We have never hada 
moment's trouble with it from the time it was 
set up in our office, and it does its work well 
on all occasions. There is no press that I can 
think of that so well answers the purpose of a 
daily newspaper in a city of 20,000 people. 
| I make this statement freely and cheerfully. 
| Yours respectfully, 
H. P. CROUSE, The Findlay Republican. 

’ 

| 
| 














A desirable all-round Rack and Screw 
Press, equal in distribution to most three 
roller machines. 








on application. 








BRANCHES: 
Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louls Printers Supply Co., St. Louls, Mo. 
Great Western Type Foundry, § Omaha, Neb. 


Barnh 





= 


THE GOUNTRY. 


A beautiful Press adapted to large or 
small country offices. Size, Six Column 
Quarto; Speed, 1500 per hour. 











rt Bros. & Spindler 


General Western Agents 


183 to 187 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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AN A 
no® Played Out 


is the use of ink unsuitable for the work for which 


AX AN UN it is designed. When you want a really fine ink 
LN L\N A for half-tones, why not order the Fine Half-Tone 
AN AX A Cut Ink made by The Queen City Printing Ink 
AN “IN MIN Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio? It will please you. 
nm A OUR COLORS AS FINE 
® UN 4 AS THE BLACKS «x x 

AN WRITE US. 

A 

AN 


> Queen City Printing Ink Qo. 


Cincinnati, Obio. 


Chicago: 347 Dearborn Street. 
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FD 1S Tees 
ee Fairy Cale! 


WE ARE MARKING THE 


FINEST 
@@ COPPER HALF-TONES 


FOR 
Cents 
y per Square Inch. 





Mince Tichings, 41575. ws. 


Electric Zity Engraving Zo. 


507, 509, S511, 513 Washington St. 
Post Office B 
ai ig © Buffalo, Np. y, 


MADE PI Al N EVERY QUESTION IS ANSWERED 
EVERY DOUBT IS DISPELLED 
WHEN REFERENCE IS MADE BY COMPOSITOR OR PRESSMAN TO 


“HINTS ON IMPOSITION,” a Handbook for Printers, by T. B. WILLIAMS. 


The imposed forms and the folded sheets are placed side by side in the book, and 
the workman is in plain terms guided step by step, no matter how simple or intricate the 
imposition of the form may be. The use of folding points and the various other require- 
ments for book forms which are imposed single or double, either for hand folding or 


folding by machinery, are fully explained. 


Over One Hundred TMhustrations sess pe soon the maning ot margins 


in the form, register, gripper margin, folding points, envelope forms, etc. 








Although the book is most voluminous in detail, it has been published in pocket size 
(4 in. x 6 in.), and is beautifully printed and bound, making it a most convenient pocket 


companion. 


The Inland Printer Company, 


Price $1.00. 
Sent postpaid on receipt 212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 











Standard of 
the World! 


We were the only exhibitor of Wood Type 
and Printers’ Wood Goods, who received 
the Diploma and medal from the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition. This entire exhibit was 
purchased and is in use at the office of The 
Henry O. Shepard Company, who print Zhe 
/nland Printer. 


as the standard of merit. 


Our line is everywhere taken 


We Originate. Others Copy. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 











af 


Sole Manufacturers of the 


“New 
Departure’ 
Case. 


PATENTED. 


DOUBLE 











We work in beautiful 
hard woods, and finish in 
the natural color of the 
wood. Weare sole manu- 
facturers of 


Hamilton’s 
Steel-Run 


Cabinets. 
Or Qe Qe Gp Ge Ge Qe Qe 
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THE [THE HAMILTON MI MFG.CO. 
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Che Hamilton Mfg. Zo. 


Two Rivers, Wis. 


>~WOOD TYPE 


»> Printers’ Furniture 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 





Our goods can be purchased of us direct, or 
through your supply house. All dealers in 
America have them in stock. Ask for them 
and see that you get them. Look for our 
stamp—it is a guarantee of excellence. All 
our catalogues furnished free of cost on appli- 
cation. 
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Our, Irade, Mark 


Is often noticed and favorably commented 
on, but not so much so as the Inks for 
which it stands. Printers are rapidly 
coming to the conclusion that our 


“Buttalo, Black” 


cannot be equaled by any other Ink on 
the market at the price. We propose to 
maintain its wonderful reputation. You 
will not be disappointed if you try it. 


BUFFALO , PRINTING , INK , WORKS, 
BUFFALO, ¥N. Y. 


Just Out... 


“ CRAMER 
CONTRAST 
PLATES. 


Made specially for Photo-Mechanical Work, 
Line Drawings, and all work where the greatest 
Contrast is desirable. 


Try them, and convince yourself that they are 
just the thing for Process Workers. 


Full descriptive Catalogue sent free to any address on 
application. Manufactured by 


G. Cramer Dry Plate Works, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 265 Greene Street. 





Do You Use the Linotype? 


Here is a Simple and Inexpensive Machine Indispensable 
to a Well-regulated Linotype Office. 


Designed to quickly and easily cast *“‘dead’’ bars into ingots for the melting 
pot of the machine. Molten metal is poured into the pans, and when cooled 
dumped by a turn of the crank into a sheet-iron lined trough that can be 
wheeled out from under and close to the machines, as it is fitted with strong, 
easy-running castors. Floor space, only 28 x 48 inches. 

STYLEA has single pans, and makes 48 ingots at one pouring. Price, $65. 

STYLE B (like cut) has double pans, with compartments for %6 ingots, 
allowing for quick casting and large output. Price, $85. 

STYLE C has double pans like B, but one-half the capacity and one-half 
the floor space is required. Price, 

TRUCKS for either style, strong and durable and handy. Price, $15. 

With the Ingot-caster metal is kept clean, time and labor are saved, 
and Linotypes better supplied. 


Write for further particulars to the manufacturers. 


F. WESEL MFG. CO., 82-84 Fulton St., New York. 





Paper Folding 
Rachines 


& Book and Pamphlet Work. 


FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS CO. 


Fifty-second Street, below Lancaster Avenue, PHILADELPHIA. 





C., FULLER & CO., Sole Agents, 


285 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


a 


28 READE ST., NEW YORK. 











HARLEQUIN AND COLUMBINE. 


Half-tone engraving by 
GEORGE H. BENEDICT & Co., 
175 Clark street, 
Chicago. 
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